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FOREWORD. 


Except for a few brief and sketohy acoounts of 
Saiva Siddhanta, there have been no comprehensive 
treatises in English expounding the doctrines of this 
anoient and influential school of thouCTht. Fewer still 
'" 
are expositions of special aspects of tbis philosophy, 
There has been great need of books of this type dealing 
in a systematic manner with different aspects of saiva 
Siddhiinta. Dr. V. Ponniah has done well in choosing 
the epistemology of this school for special treatment; 
because no system of Indian Philosophy set out to 
investigate its proper subject matter until it has given 
a critique of knowledge and considered how we come 
by truth. In conformity with this wise old practice, 
the saiva Siddhanta has given us an account of the 
prama,,!a
 which it has accepted and described the 
nature and the oonditions of trnth. Dr. V. Ponniah 
is well qualified to expound the epistemological doct- 
rines of the Saiva Siddbiinta to the English reader, 
sinoe he has made a deep study of the Tamil philoso- 
phioal literature of the School. Dr. V. Ponniah ex- 
pounds the doctrines with sympathetic understanding. 
I do not think this is any disadvantage; for this system 
has suffered from expositions by its opponents. 
Dr. Ponniah has given a lucid presentation of the 
central problems of epistemology and shown how these 
have been taokled by the saiva Siddhanta. He has 
compared the views of the Siddhiintin with those of 
other Indian Dar
ana
 and Western systems of philo- 
sophy. There has been great need of such a bOOk. It 
will hel p the reader strnCTCTlinCT to D'et his mind clear 
nh n h 
about the diverse solutions of the problem of the nature, 
the means and the criteria of Truth. 


Annamalainagar. 1 
llth:August 1952. f 


R. RAMANUJACHARI 



PREFACE 


This book is the thesis submitted by the author for 
the Ph. D" degree of the University of Annamalai, 
with certain improvement;:: made in the light of 
suggestions given to him by the University, 


An attempt is made in this book to present the 
Saiva Siddha:nta Theory of Knowledge with 
pecial 
reference to Sivajiiiina Bha
yam. No student of Tamil 
literature can be unfamiliar with the Bhii
yakiira by 
name Sivajiiiina Yogi, who is a grammarian, a poet and 
a philosopher all combined. It is Sivajiiiina Yogi's 
interpretation of the philosophy of Saiva Siddhiinta, 
that is generalJy accepted by the Tamil-reading public 
as the one way leading to truth. Saiva Siddhiinta 
owes a great deal to him for its development and 
expo
ition. But the cau
e of Saiva Siddhanta has 
suffered considerab!y in the post-Sivajfiiina Yogi period 
for lack of men who had adequate knowh"dge of both 
Tamil and Sanskrit to under>;tand Siddhiinta literatures. 
The English-reading public of South India and Ce)'lon 
too are unable to have allY consistent view of the 
phil0sophy of Saiva Siddhiinta for want of proper 
books in English on the subject. Except for the works 
of Mr. J. M. Nallaswamy Pillai and Rev. H, R. 
Hoisington and the two books on Saiva Siddhiinta - one 
by Dr, Violet Paranjoti and the other by Mr. S Siva- 
pathasundaram, there are pra.ctically no books in 
English on the Siddhiinta. The works of the first two 
men are mostly in the form of translations, which are 
not very satisfactory. Dr. Violet Paranjoti who 
profesf'es the Christian faith gives in her book merely 
a bird's eye view of the Sjdrlhiinta and its evaluation 
from the idealist's point of view. Consequently it can- 
not claim to preach Suddha Siddhanta, which is a 
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reaJiEltic system of philosophy. Mr, Siv8p8th8Bund8- 
ram's · The S8iva School of Hinduism' does not even 
feign to trpat the Siddhiinta Theory of knowledge. It 
is concerned soJely with the eth ical part of the Sid- 
dh1inta. The writer of this thesis bas betaken upon 
himself the task of presenting Saiva Siddhanta in its 
true light and to evaluate it from a rpalistic standpoint. 
This latter aspect tog-ether with the critical considera- 
tions and comparisons of the views of some alien 
schools of though t on most of the topics trpated consti- 
tutes the original contribution of thi!' thesis. Besides, the 
method adopted is claimed to be new in respect of the 
presentation of the system of Saiva Siddhanta, though 
it cannot be said to be so as regards the other schools of 
thought. 


The author expresses his gratitude to Professor 
A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, Head of the Department 
of Tamil in the Univers;ty of Annamalai for the sug- 
gestions and encouragements that he gave him during 
his period of Research, Indebtedness is also due to the 
University of Annamalai for the suggestions given to 
the author to improve his thesis and to the Government 
of Ceylon, for granting him a Research Studentship in 
Tamil for two years to write this thesis, 


V. PONNIAB, 
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CHAPTER 1. 
INTRODUCTION 


The Saiva Siddhanta school of philosophy is, unlike 
tbose of the N aiyayikas and the Vaisel?ikfis, a Ii ving 
philosophy. It is the one that is current in the whole 
of the Tamil land. A study of a system of philosophy 
without a historical background will prove to be a 
futile abstraction; so an attempt is made in the follow, 
ing pages in the way of an introduction to trace the 
origin and early history of the Saiva Siddhanta. To 
begin with, we are confronted with an insuperable 
difficulty; if we note the fact that the ancient Tamils, 
as a race, were no lovers of history, we are in a pitiful 
plight when we attempt to trace the development of 
the inner workings of their minds; the historical 
method was not known to them; but yet they have 
given us such fine literature in the form of myths, 
. 
legends, dogmas and cults that we stand indebted to them 
for life; they have evolved systems of philosophy and 
religion, which stand comparison with the latest pro- 
ducts of European speculation and belief; their poetry. 
both secular and religious is souJ-stirring and soul- 
moving; with such scanty material as their works in 
the forms of original compositions and commentaries 
and the few records that they have left us in the way 
of inscriptions, together with the few references found 
in contemporaneous literature. we have to construct a 
history of the Saiva Siddhanta; ther", is tradition too, 
handed down from generation to generation; but tbis is 
not trust-worthy, since it has much material whimsical 
and fantastical more to be rejected than to be accepted. 


1 In the work, called Iraiyal!iir Akapporul the com- 
mentator Nakkirar who is said to be a member of the 


1 I.A, pp. 6. 
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Third Sangam, speaks of God (Si va) with matted hair 
who burnt to ashes the three Cities, as sitting in delibe- 
rations with the other members of the First Sangam. 
Even if the account gi\Ten in this commentary be not 
believed. one point is quite clear. that the conception 
of God Siva as a deity and perhaps as the Supreme One 
is prior to its adoption and absorption in Sanskrit lite- 
rature. For nowhere in the Sanskrit literature of the 
period can be seen the men tion at least of the word 
Siva as referring to the name of a deity. 1 The Rigveda 
and the Yajur Veda, the oldest known Sanskrit literary 
compositions contain a good number of references to the 
deities Varuna, Usas, Mitra etc., but do not refer to 
Siva as a deity, ,!'he Vedic period, at least the early 
part, is a polytheistic one and we need not trouble our 
heads over the apparent inconsistencies therein, when 
. 
we take into consideration the facts that each of the 
Vedas is a compendium of many authors of widely 
different periods. It is said that the Vedic period 
(1500 B.C. to 600 B,C,) among the Aryans is non-sec- 
tarian in character. The views put forward in this age 
are not philosophical in the technical sense of the term. 
It is_the Epic period (600 B,C. - 200 A,D.) that led to the 
development of the Upanishads and the formulation of 
the different Darsanas or systems of philosophy. The 
early part of this period gave rise to the Chandogya, 
Taittiriya, Aiytareya, Kau
jtaki and parts of Kena and 
B:rhadaraQ.yaka Upanishads, which are all non-sectarian 
in their teachings. The second part of this period is 
computed to be responsible for the production of most 
of the verse Upanishads, viz" Isa, Mandukya and parts 
of Kena and B:rhadara1}.yaka Upanishads. The sectarian 
view did not stretch out its arms bere too; the third 
part of this period is post-Buddhistic and is responsible 
f or the composition of all the later Upanishads. viz., 
1. J.P. vol I pps 63, 121 and 123. 
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8vetasvetara, Katha, MaitreyaI).i etc., all of which are 
sectarian and show acquaintances with the orthodox 
systems; and in this period only, it is contended, that 
the Tami Ii an sectarian conception of God 8i va must 
have found its way into the Aryan mind. 


Tolkappiyam, the oldest of the edant Tamil 
compositions, which is f'ssentially a treatise on grammar 
does not speak of God Siva. though it has conceptions 
of the Deities Mayo
, Ceyo
 Venta
, VaruI)a
 and 
Korravai. 1 The deity Mayo
 is said to preside over 
forestA, the deity Ceyo
 over tracts of hilly districts, 
and the deities Venta
 and VaruI)a
 over tracts of 
pa.sture lands and of sea shores respectively; 2 The 
deity Korravai seems to be a female deity. who 
controls the destinies of war. fare. Nacciniirkkiniyar,' 
the famous commentator of ancient Tamil literary 
works identifies Korravai with Van!l...Durga (female 
deity of the forest) a prod uct of later Sanskrit 
literature. It is regretted that the celebrated com- 
mentator has not given us any clue how he was 
able to make such an identification which is on the very 
face of it absurd and not true to facts, Now we have no 
evidence of any collisio"" among the deities; there is 
no relative su periority of one deity to the other; and 
we are not in a position to say conclusively on the 
scanty evidence of a work on grammar whethf'r the 
ancient Tamils had a conception of absolute God. who is 
far superior to everyone of the five Deities given above. 
The God with matted hair, who burnt to ashes the t hree 
1. T.P.N. Sutra 5 .. Mayo
 meya katurai yulakamufi 
Ceyon meya maivQrai yulakamum 
Venta
 meya timpuna lulakamum 
VaruI)a
 meya perumaI)a lulakarnum" 
2. Ibid pp 193; P.P. Tirumuruk:arrupp3tai. }jn
 258. 
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cities. is identified with Siva of the later Sanskrit works, 
Miiy6
 with Vi!'?I!u. Cey6
 with Skanda and Vent8
 
with Indra. There are two schools of thought as to the 
etymology of the word VaruJ}an; some contend that it 
is purely a Sanskrit word. since it is found in the 
Rigvooa; and others insist that it is a corrupt form of 
the Tamil word VaI)I!an, which is one of the few words 
that have found their entrance even into the Rigveda. 
Preference is given to the latter view in this thesis for 
reasons adduced in the sequel. 
1 To the Aryan, VaruI).a is the God of the sky, 
Vi
I).u the supporter of all the worlds and Indra the God 
of the atmospheric phenomena; to the Tsmilian Vam- 
I)a
 is the presiding deity of the sea shorf's, Vif?I).u 
identified with May6
 is that of forest tracts, and 
lndra or Venta
 that of pasture lands. If it is held that 
the four deities Visnu, Skanda, Indra and Varuna of 
the Aryans were absorbed into Tolkappiyam, we would 
be in a fix to account for the fact that the deities Visnu 
and Skanda of the puranic period have found their way 
into the body of Tolkappiyarn, 'Which belongs rather to 
an early period, Certainly Indra was not known to 
the Aryans as a deity before they entered into India. 
Furthermore why should Varuna and Indra only of the 
Vedic Gods have a place in Tolkappiyam? What about 
the other Vedic deitips, namely Maruts, Savtr, Siirya, 
Pii
an, t.he Asvins, Soma etcJ' 


J Moreover Tolkiippiyanar, who is said to be well- 
versed in Sanskrit grammar cannot and would not make 
a mistake in the etymology of the word Varunan' If it 
, , 


1. J.P. vol 1 pps 77 and 81. 
2. T.E.N. pp,l - II Malkunir varaipi naintira nirainta 
Tolkip piya
e
at ta
peyar t6n-ip" 
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were a Sanskrit word, he would not have taken the 
mere form of the word and left the meanin
 out; there- 
fore it is urged that the deities Mayo
, Ceyo
, Vental.!. 
VaruI}.a
 and Ko:r:ravai are Tamilian in character and 
the confusion in identification with the later Aryan 
deities is due to the mischievous propagandists of 
Sanskrit literature and their ready supporters, 


There is evidence in Tolka ppiyam itself of the 
impact and thrust of Aryan culture on the Tamilian; 
but there are stronger evidences in it for the persistence 
and purity of the Tamilian culture in spite of many 
influences to the contrary. There is 8 view that the 
Aryans never spoke the Sanskrit language and that 
they spoke differ
nt dialects of Prak:rt. According to 
this view, Sanskrit is merely a written language 8n
 
was specially made by the learned to preserve rare 
treatises on literature and philosophy for posterity; it 
was the lingua franca of the different tribes of the 
Aryans; The-etymology of the word' Sanskrit · meaning 
, that which is well made or refined' is favourable to 
this view. If we accept this view - and it is felt we 
ought to. we shaH be in a position to e'!tplain the 
paucity of Saiva Siddhanta literature in the Tamil 
language during the Sailgam periods. When the 
Aryans invaded the territories of the Tamils and 
ub- 
jugated them. the Tamils too, it is presumed, adopted 
Sanskrit as the lingua franca. To the detriment of the 
growth of Tamilian spiritual culture, the learned 
among thf\ Tamils began to write treatises on philoso- 
phy. religion etc., not in the Tamil language but in 
Sanskrit. Thus the early Saiva Siddh anta works called 
the Agamas appeared only in the Sanskrit Iangua
e. 
Some of the Agamas, it is contended, are as early 88 the 
Vedas if not earHer, while others are as late as the latest 
Up&nisb.
. The early Siddhantina though TamiJian in 
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nationality were moved to write in the Sanskrit langu- 
age not on account of any lack of love for Tamil, but 
because they loved truth and its propagation among the 
different nationalities much more. 


Some hold the opinion that the Vedas and the 
Agamas belonged rather to Tamil literature and that the 
Aryans on conquering the Tamils had them translated 
into their tongue. The protagonists of this view opine 
that a big deluge, which destroyed the major part of the 
Tamil land beyond Cape Comorin bas submerged within 
its depths the Tami1ian Vedas and Agamas so-rnuch-so 
mere translations in course of time have gained the 
status of original compositions, No lover of truth can 
sub
cribe to this view on the meagre evidence put 
forward by the promoters of this theory; yet there is 
some sense in what they say. if we take into conside. 
ration the ligh t brought to evidence by the recent 
excavations in the Sind valley referring to Dravidian 
culture and the relative insignificance of that of the 
Aryan brethren in India and el
ewhere in pre-historic 
times. However, today, we find Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy abounding in technical terms all of 
Sanskrit origin, The Tamilian must needs not be 
abashed on this account; for we are living in a period 
when the Sanskrit and the Tarnilian cultures have 
blended into one; on the other hand, let him feel proud 
that the philosophy of the religion of Saiva Siddhanta 
is practically a product of the Tarnilian intellect and he 
shall not grieve over the invasion into the Tamillangu- 
age of thousands of Sanskrit words; for the growth of the 
Tamil language - nay that of every language - depends 
on the rapid but cautious advance, that it makes towards 
meeting foreign thoughts and ideas by incorpora.ting 
a.lien words and their meanings into itself. MorE-over 
the etymology of the word Agama meaning · that 
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which has come from' suggests the possibility that the 
body of doctrines in the Agamas have come down from 
another nationalhy, probably from the Tamils; or it 
may mean that the Agamas are translations into 
Sanskrit from another language very possibly from 
Tamil. Further the Sanskrit word I Tantra' which comes 
from tantu-thread, meaning 'a work or a compositil)n' 
Beems to be the literal translation of the Tamil word 
'n lit' meaning th read, used in variably for a work or a 
composition. The etymology of these two words indi- 
cates to an extent a basis for the one or the other of the 
two theories mentioned above. 


However, it is urged, for rea90ns adduced in this 
introduction, that the Saiva Agamas at least were 
written in Sanskrit by the Tamils, for the benefit of 811 
nationalities including Tamils who inhabited India. 
. 
A n interesting line of argument, b'lsed on the 
terminology adopted for the Tamil alphabets is brought 
out by some promoters of the Saiva Siddhanta, to prove 
that the ancient Tamils too had a conception of the 
Trinity of Ultimate Princi pIes, viz" Pati (God), Pasu 
(soul) and Pasam (fettels). The argument is based on 
the fact that the conceptions of Uyir (soul) and Mey 
(body) are respectively applied to vowels and cunsonants; 
it is also maintained that the conception of God, the 
subtle one - the one existent - is transferred to the letter 
Aytam meaning subtle and called also as ta
i
ilai (that 
which stands alone). Thus the entire terminology of 
the Tamil al ph abets is figurati ve; and the transferenoe 
of these figures. it is presumed, presupposes an acquain- 
tance on the part of the early Tamils with a system of 
speculative science in which soul, matter and God are 
the First Principles; it may be added tha.t the last figure 
, Tagigilai' further suggests the familiarity of the 




 


ancient Tamils with the Theories of Pralaya and Kalpa 
or periodical flux. when the entire universe gets 
dissolved and obscurated in God who alone remains. 
The whole argumpnt is highly illuminating and 
pre-eminently instructive. 


lAgain there is an attempt to prove that the Tami- 
lian conception of God as revealed in Tolkappiyam is 
far superior to that of the Aryans of the same period 
88 Tolkappiyam; the word . Ka
avul'. which is used 
to signify God in the text of Tolkappiyam and other 
ancient Tamil literary works, is split up into 'Kata' 
and I u!' and the two meanings viz.. (1) that which 
is beyond everything or transcendental and (2) that 
which is immanent in everything, are derived 
from it; thus the fact that the ancient Tamils were 
· familiar with the conception of God as a Principle or " 
Being which is immanent in everything and transcen- 
dent over them cannot be doubted; it is urged tl:at the 
Aryans of that period used for God the words Brahma 
(one that grows large), Vi
I}.u (one that extends or 
pervades) and Isa (one that rules), all of which fall 
far below the word I Ka
avu! ' both in content and 
significance. 


The etymological proof herein advanced for the 
supremooy of the spiritual and religious culture of the 
ancient Tamils ov"r that of the contemporaneous 
Aryans cannot be lightly treated; for in the usage of the 
Aryans we merely see the symbol of spatial height and 
the symbol of the idea of Ruler or King at work to 
characterize Divinity, where - 88 the conception 
involved in the term · Ka
avu!' shows a distinct 
advance, on the part of the ancient Tamils, from 
Symbolism to the very limits of thought. Does not this 
1 T.S.S, pps 75 - 78, 
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show that the ancient Tamils had at le88t a higher 
conception of God? Can it be that the Tamils had not 
a system of metaphysics quite in conformity with their 
theory of God? In fact they seem to have had a 
system of cosmology as well: 1 for there is evidence in 
Tolkiippiyam itself that they conceived of the universe 
as the product of the five elements, viz., Earth, Fire, 
Water, Air and Ether. 


Even Nacci
iirkki
iyar, the celebrated commentator 
of ancient Tamil classics, seems to be of opinion that 
the ancient Tamils had a noble conception of the Deity. 
, For in his commentary of Tolkiippiyam, he explains 
the term · Kantaii' as a Being absolute, independent, 
impersonal and transcendental. This notion of God too 
is a noble one and indicates a high degree of conception. 
S The worthy Marai'malai.a
ikal, a reputed Tamif 
scholar and philos'Jpher corroborates Nacci
iirkki
iyar 
in his interpretation of · Kantali', and identifies the 
denotation of the term with that of Siva who is 
evidently not an Aryan deity. Even Doctor GilbArt 
Slater, an eminent orientalist, is forced to admit that 
the Siva. Cult is a Dravidian one: perhaps the worthy 
a
ikal is not wr0ng in his presumption that the terms 
· Kantali' and I Siva' refer to the !;1ame God. 4 Again 
Nacci
irkid
iyar's interpretation of the aphorism 
II VeI)
iya kalvi yiiI)tumu
 riraviitu" in Tolkiippiyam 
is significant: there he presumes that the ancient 
Tamils had a conception of the Doctrine of Tri puti or 
the theory of the Identification of the knower, know- 
ledge and the known; he makes us to believe that they 
1. T.P.P. sutra 644 · Ni1anti nirvali vicumpo taintun 
Kala.nta ma.yakka. mulaka miitali
' 
2
 T,P.N. Sutra 88 pp 335 
3. T_T.A, pp 31 
4. T.P,N. Sutra. 188. 
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had taken the last step in the field of thought. showing 
a transition from psychology to the very end of 
thought. One cannot help endorsing this view of 
Nacci!!iirkki
iyar. since a people who have developed 
a system of psychology thoroughly scientific and 
unfolding the very depths of psychic phenomena as 
evidenced in the Meyppa
tiyal of Tolkappiyam cannot 
rest content without reaching the natural consequence, 
the completion of thought and thought - processes. 
The ancient Tamils do not lack in ethical thought 
either; they have evolved a psychology of ethics with 
its cognitive. emotive and conative elements. The whole 
of Ka!aviyal, Karpiyal, Poru!iyal and Pu:rattiI;taiyiyal 
of T<Hkappiyam bear testimony to their knowledge of 
the cognitive and conative aspects and the Meyppa
- 

i:ral to that of the emotive. It is a pity that they did 
not separate the science of ethics from the meta physics 
of ethics; the one is found involved in the other; it 
is an admitted fact that the theme of Poru!atikaram in 
Tolkappiyam is characteristically Tamilian; and es- 
pecially the ethics of love developed therein is unique, 
TiruvaHuvar the greatest moralist of the Tamil 
Niitu in his book 'Ku:ra!' has merely adopted 
this ethics of love and illustrated it in beautiful poems 
replete with similes and metaphors, fascinating and 
thought-provoking. Nobody can gainsay the fact that 
this ethics of love is foreign to the Aryan nature or 
mentality. JAlbert Schweitzer, a German scholar, in 
his book ca1led · Indian thought and its development' 
is able to draw up a distinction between the Aryan 
mind and the Tamilian when he says the Indian Aryans 
show an inclination to world and life negation, where 
as in the KUfa! 2world and life negation is only like a 
1 I.T.D, pp 3 
2 I.T.D. pp 201 
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distant cloud in the sky.. Furtheron when the learned 
scholar makes the statement 1 'maxims about joy in 
activity, such as one would not expect from Indian 
lips, bear witness to the strength of the world - and - 
life affirmation present in the Ku:ra!. it will be a matter 
of pride to the Tamilian though disagresable and 
astounding to the · Sanskritists ' - for this is the term 
that I would like to use to call such people who claim 
everything of spiritual value to have come down from 
the Aryans. Some of these · Sanskritists' though 
Tamils by nationality seem to have lost all sense of 
proportion, when they attempt to deny any sense of 
originality to the genius of the Tamils by drawing 
hurried and improper parallels to the thoughts of 
Kura! from 
anskrit literary works such as the Upani- 
shads, the Gita and the Artha-sastras. One thing seems- 
to be clear in the case of these Sanskritists, that they 
are proficient in both the literatures viz" Sanskrit and 
Tamil; but it is very doubtful whether they have 
understood or grasped the inner spirit underlying each; 
they must note the fact that the attitude of the Indian 
Aryans is essentially ascetic in character and their 
ethics is one of inwardness; and they should not forget 
that the ancient Tamils had, in addition to the ethics of 
inwardness, the living ethics of love. It is this ethics 
of love, it is believed, that is responsible for the Bhakti 
cult with its Agamic rites of the 
iddhiintin. It must 
be borne in mind that the Vedic rituals are propitiary 
and sacrificial, whereas the Agamic rituals consist in 
devout worship of and personal communion with God, 
The recent times have ushered in another class of 
· Sanskritists', who in the early years of their lives get 
steeped in Sanskrit Jiterature and grammar and then in 


1 I.T.D. pp 202 
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their later lives begin the study of Tamil literature and 
grammar. These 'Sanskritists' approach the subject 
of Tamil grammar with a pre- possessed mind, interpret 
it in the light of Sanskrit grammar and deny any sense 
of originality to the Tamilian genius in the field of 
grammar too. It i8 highly regrettable that they forget 
the fact that Tamil is Tamil and Sanskrit is essentially 
Sanskrit, The Tamil world has simply an object of 
laugh tel' in them. 


It is shown in the preceding pages that the ancient 
Tamils must have had a system of metaphysics with its 
cosmological and ethical sides, the former possibly 
Siddhantic and the latter characteristically Tamilian; 
further an etymological proof is ad vanced to establish 
the fact that the Agamas-at least the Saiva Agamas-are 

ot original compositions of the Aryans. Bearing in mind 
that the contents of the Agamas with their ethics of love 
is preeminently Tamilian, one would be tempted to 
assert that the Agamas are compositions of the Tamils, if 
not translations from the works in Tamil. On account of 
the want of evidence of the one time existence of the 
Tamil Agamas, the ex.isting Agamas cannot be called 
Sanskrit translations of Tamil works. Since there is a 
lack of philosophic works in the Tamil literature of the 
period in question, it is felt that it will not be far wrong 
if it is presumed or asserted that the Tamils ale respon- 
sible for the composition of the Saiva Agaffias, 


IThe worthy Marai-malai-a
ika! is of opinion that 
the U panishRds too are works of the Tamils. It is 
regretted that his statement cannot be accepted in toto; 
for we are able to see in them - at least in the earliest of 
them- the very evolution of Vedic thought in its simpli- 
city and purity. The Upanishads of the later period, 
1. P. T. A. pp 38. 
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however, show an admixture of the Aryan and the 
Tamilian thoughts; they are products of a period when 
the two cultures - Aryan and Tamilian - have run into 
eacl1 other and coalesced. The asi3ertion that one set of 
Upanishads is the work of the Tamils and another the 
wOlk of the Aryan::! rests on mere fancy and not on any 
historical evideuce; and the statement that the whole 
of the U panishadic literature is purely Tamilian in 
origin is funny and preposterous; no slur is made on 
t.he character of Marai-malai-a
ik.a! for his unscientific 
statemen t that the Upanishads are Tamilian in origin, 
if it. is said that he is herein carried more by his 2.6al for 
Tamilli terature than by the love of truth; but it must 
be admItted that the worthy A
lka! is consistent in his 
views that the Upanishads have a Tamilian origin, 
since he makes the same claim as regards the Vedas too; 
. 
thus it has come to pass that the early Saiva Siddhanta 
haa a literature - Agamic bnd U panishadic - in the 
Sanskrit language and not in Tamil. 


CHAPTER 2. 


Salva Slddhanta Literature. 
(1) THE SANSKRIf LITERATURES OF THE SAlVA SlDDHANTA. 
There are three groups of Agamas, viz., Sakta, 
Pancal'atra and Saiva giving rise to the three religious 
systems-Saktism, Vaisnavism and Saivism respectively. 
1 fhe early Saiva Siddhantin takes his stand princi- 
pally on t.he following twenty eight Agamas or 
Tantras .- 
1. Kamika 4. KaraI}.a 1. 8Uk
a 10. Suprabheda 
2. Y ogaja 5. Ajita 8. Sahasah 11. V ijaya 
;). Gintya 6. Dipta 9. Amsuman 12. Nisvasa 
- -- - --- 
1. S.A. introd : pp, 2. S.O. pp. 102 ; 
.B.N. introd : pp 20. 
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13. Svayam- 18. Vimsla 23. Siddha 
bhuva (Bimba) 24. San ta
 a 
14. Agneya 19, Candrafiana 25. Sarvokta 
15. Vira 20. Mukhabimba 26. Paramesvara 
16. Raurava 21. Prodgita 27. Kiral}.a 
17. Makuta 22. Lali ta 28. Va.tula 


IBut Tirumuiar points out the following nine Agamas 
only as of consequence to the Siddha.ntin on the ground 
that they have been revealed by Siva to various Deities. 


1. Ka.raI)a 4. Cintya 7. Kalottara 
2. Kamika 5. Va.tula 8. Su pra 
. 3. Vira 6. Vyamala 9. Makuta 



 Tirumular further says that there are many more 
Agamas, which do not count much for the Siddha.nta, 
The early Saiva Siddbantin treats the Vedas, viz.. the 
Rig veda, the Yajurveda, the Sa.maveda and the 
Atharvaveda, also as authentic. 3 According to him 
tbe contents of the Vedas are general and apt to be 
mililunderstood while those of tbe Agamas are special 
and explicatory; if the vedic doctrines are interpreted 
in the light of Agamic principles t.he Siddhantin 
presumes that there is no opposition between the two 
literatures-Vedic and .Agamic, 


1. T.M.P. Tirumantram s-T.63 
2. Ibid Tirumantram st. 58 
3. 8.8.8. sutra 8 st 15 .AraIJ.aniil potucaivam aruncirap- 
8.B. pp 7 ( " punulam Vetam potunule
vum 
Akamaficirappu1!iil e1!avuIikurap. 
patta!!&. 
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This is what TirumU1ar means when he says that the 
Vedas and the Agamas do not tf"ach differe;t doctrines. 
We see herein in Tirumular a spirit of reconciliation 
between two rival theories, which must have waged 
war with each other in his time; 1 for some of the 
Agamas show a clear antagonism to the Vedanta: 
others there are such as the Sl1prabheda and the Makuta 
which seem to show Vedic influence either Brahmanic 
or Upanishadic. Perhaps these three Agamas and such 
others like them are the products of the period whpn 
the Aryan and the TamiIian cultures had blended 
tcgether into one. It is a noteworthy fact that we are 
unable to fix the exact date of composition of each of 
the Agamas. What little information we have access 
to is merely legendery in character; and the If''gend 
tens us that the Vedas and the Agamas are born o
 
Siva. This story of the legend seems to be fictitious and 
leads us nowhere. But Suta Ramhita, a Sanskrit work 
of the sixth century A.D. refers to the exil!ltence of 
Agam8s; this E'nables us to fix the period of the Agamas 
as somewhere before the sixth century A D.; again the 
epic poem Mahiibharata has references to certain 
Agamas. This takes UR to a period before the sixth 
century B.C. as the age of the Agamas. I Further recent 
excavations in the Punjab and Sind show that the 
temple was a familiar institution in the t.hird miJIenium 
before Christ and we, know as a matter of fact that the 
templE's and the AgamaR are invariably connected to- 
gether: and therefore one is tempted to suggest that 
the Agamas are as old as the temples; it cannot be 
thought that one is presuming much if he betakes 
himself to the opinion that some of the Agamas at least 
are as old as the Vedas if not older. 
1. S.A.S. pp 3 
2, E.O.T. pp 44 
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Even among the Agamas themselves there does not 
seem to be one opinion on the number of the ultimate 
principles. 
1 The Agamas fa}) under five groups on the basis of 
the number of categories which they postulate, The 
first group posits seven cateR'ories, the second six, the 
third five, the fourth four, and the fifth th roo on ly. The 
Svayambhuva Agama belongs to the first group and 
posits the seven categories, viz., 8i va (God uncond i- 
tioned) Pati (God Selfconditioned), Pasu (mala-fettered 
BOul), Suddhamaya (pure cosmic principle), Aeuddha 
Maya (impure cosmic principle), Karma {action' and 
AI}.aV8 (Root-evil). The Pauskat'a and Madanga 
.A.gamas which belong to the second group include Siva 
under Pati and assert that the categories are six only. 
The third group contains within its fold the Parakya 
. 
Agama which puts Siva under Pati. sees no distinctions 
in Maya and posits the five categories Pati, Pasu, Maya, 
Karma and AI)ava. The fourth group has its typical 
example in the Sarva Jfi.anottara Agama, which speing 
a fundamental identity of properties subsisting between 
Maya, Karma and AI)ava, brings them under one term 
, Pas am · and posits the four categories - Siva, Pati, 
Pasu and Pasam. On the other hand the Raurava and 
the Mrgendra Agamas, which belong to the last group 
demur at the distinctions made between Siva and Pati 
and speak of on ly th ree categories viz., Pati, Pasu, and 
Pasam, Thus the Agamas appear to differ from each 
other with regard to the conception of the very funda. 
mentals i.e. the First Principles of the universe of mind 
and matter. This apparent opposition is professed to be 
got over by the Siddhiinta by asserting that the entities 
are three only - Pati, Pasu, and Pasam - and by 
subsuming the rest of the Princi pies under these three. 
1. B.B. pp 6 and 318. 
2. B.A. Introd. pp 3. 
3. B.B. pp 6, 
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The Agama'J do not run smooth in other aspects of 
the problems of philosophy either. lSivajfiana Yogi 
Beems to have discerned it, when he wants us to inter- 
pret all the Agamas in terms of the Princi pIes of the 
Sarvajfianottara and Devihalottara Agamas. 2 The 
doctrine of the other Agamas refer to the Petta- 
nilai i.e, the state of bondage of the soul in its 
phenomenal life, whereas the Sarvajfianottara Agama 
treats of the Mukti Nilai i.e. the released state 
of the soul when its essential properties are manifested. 
Moreover, the term 'Sarvajfiiinottara' meaning 'the 
accomplished end of all the Agamas, signifies the 
importance of this Agama. Very possibly this Agama, 
as its name tells us is a later com position; yet it is 
this Agama that is all important to Sivajfiana Yogi; 
S but as regards the number of entities, Sivajfiiina Yogi, 
seems to ha.ve leanings towards the Raurava and 
Mrgendra Agamas; herein he is interp:'Ating 
Sarvajfianottara Agama in terms of the conception of 
the Raurava and Mrgendra Agamas and not vice versa 
as he wants us to do; and thus he seems to contradict 
himself. One must not make much of this inconsistency 
of Sivajfiana Yogi; for the contradiction is merely in 
number; and numbers as such have not much to do in 
philosophy if they do not refer to distincts, 4 Sivajfiiina 
Yogi further contends that the Sarvajfiiinottara and 
Devikalottara Agamas are taught to deities and preach 
Suddha Siddh:inta, whereas the other .Agamas are 
revealed to human beings and have come into being 
more to criticise alien systems of philosophy such as the 
Lokayata, the Piificaratra, the Piisu pata etc. than to 
1. S.A. Introd, pp 3 
2. S.B. pp 6 
3. S.B. pp 15 
4. Ibid pps. 5, 15, 61. 
3 
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establish directly the specific doctrines of the Saiv8 
Siddhanta. Surp]y tho!'1e that are taught to deiti
 
should have higher truths than those given to men; 
again since the themes of these latter Agamas consist 
in merely refuting the doctrines of alien sch00ls of 
thought, the Siddhanta principles which we find in 
them are only side-issues and as such cannot form 8 
system by themselves, It is but natural that we have 
to look elsewhere to comprehend and understand the 
true significance of these princi pIes, Sivajfiiina Yogi 
seems to be so far correct in his contention; but when 
an objection is raised th8t Siva. who is the genuine 
author of the Agamas debases Himself by criticising 
man-made systems of philosopby such as the Lokayata 
ete, Sivajfiana Yogi is ready with his answer, 1 He 
.says that these systems as well have their origin in 
Siva; this statement of Si vajfiiina Yogi Jands us into 
another difficulty, Why did Siva preach doctrines all 
opposed to each other? Does not Si va turn out to be a 
fraud when he tries to establish false doctrines in one 
or other af the different systems? 


Sivajfiana Yogi anticipates these questions 8Dd 
trieR to argue against this pollution of Siva: 2 for, be 
says, f;iva adopts it as a matter of expediency to suit 
the state of development of each of the individual souls 
so that he might Jead them towards truth step by step. 
Since expediency contains an element of untruth in it. 
this argument of Sivajfiana Yogi does Dot absolve Siva 
of his contamination with untruth. Sivajfiana Yogi 
seems to be aware of this flaw in his argument when he 
claims eternity for the Agamas and the Vedas, both of 
which according to the Siddhanta are v:rtties i.e, ema- 
nations or developments of Suddha Maya (pure c osmic 
1. S.B. pp 15. 
2. Ibid pps. 5, 15. 61. 
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principle) in the form of Sabda prapaficam (world of 
sound), The principles of the Agamas as also those of 
the different Vedic and other non-vedic systems are 
eternal as forms of Piisam; and Siva's work in bis 
self-conditioned form as SaguI)a Brahman is to set in 
motion the Prapancam (universe) both Cetana and 
Acetana (soul and matter) at the beginning of every 
Kalpa or world-cycle, The Agamas and aU other 
doctrines as forms of Acetana Prapancam exist from 
eterni ty and can never be anibilated, though they 
might pass over into their Suk
ma (subtle) state during 
the periods of Pralaya i.e. the ends of every world-cycle, 
Thus Siva is no more responsible for false doctrines than 
for true doctrines, which aU exist from eternity. 


The modern Saiva Siddhiintin believes that the 
Agamas contain the essence of spiritual experience of ' 
Our fere-fathers and explain the apparent oppositions 
in them by the fact that th
e authors are human 
beings, who have in terpreted their revelations, trances 
etc., variously on the back grounds of their individual 
experiences characteristic of the time and place of their 
existence. It must not be passed by without raising a 
note of protest against those who suggest that the word 
Agama meaning · that which has come down' refers to 
its production from Siva. This suggestion, though able 
does not carry conviction home. 
The Upanishads too are authentic for the Saiva 
Siddhiintins of the type of Sivajnana Yogi. They form 
the concluding portions of the Vedas and con tain the 
quintessence of Aryan speculation and the earlier 
portions are concerned with the religion and practice. of 
the Aryans. The term Upanishad comes from · Upa' 
near and · sad' to sit on or destroy. Thus it means 
either (1) that which is got at by sitting near a teacher 
i,e, a seoret doctrine or (2) that which enables us to 
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destroy error or illusion. 1 The Upanishads do not 
constitute a systematic philosophy. They are neither 
the productions of a single author nor of the same age: 
natura!1y one should expect in them mnch that is 
incon
istent and unscientific; yet the)'- are useful to us 
since they reveal to us the wealth of the reflective 
religious mind of the times. 


2 Sivajiiana Yogi classifies the Upanishads into 
three groups on the basis of their subject matter. In 
the first group he places the Atharvasika, the Athar- 
vasil's, Sveatsvetara, and the Kaivalya Upanishads, 
all of which preach doctrines refering to the true nature 
of the soul which is exhibited only when it is in 
communion with Siva; Hence these Upanishads, 
according to Sivajiiana Yogi contain the special pl'inci- 
.ples of the Saiva 8iddhanta, The Jubala and such other 
Upanishads belong to the second group and treat of the 
accidental attributes of Pati, Pasu and Pasam. 
Sivajnana Yogi sees conflicts and inconsistencies even 
among the Upanishads. For he wants us to interpret 
the second and third sets of the U panisbads in terms of 
the truths of tlltJ fir$t set and not vice versa. But 
according to Sivajiiana Yogi the oppositions herein too 
are superficial only and not real; if one adopts the 
method ad vised by him, the a pparen t inconsistencies 
vanish; fur these Upanishads as also the Agamas are the 
works of oiva. Of course, Sivajnana Yogi is well 
aware of the fact that Siva is not the actual author of 
the Upanishads, nay, even of the Agamas; aU of them 
exist from eternity; Siva's role consists in merely 
manifesting them periodically; it is only in a 
figurative sense that Siva is spoken of as the author of 
1. I.P, vol. 1 pps, 138, 139,. 

. S.B. pp 7. 
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the U panishadic and non-U panisbadic doctrines; but 
yet to speak of God Siva as being responsible for diverse 
doctrines such as the Siddhanta and tbe Lokayuta even 
figurati vely would be maK.ing Siva guilty of fraud and 
inconsistency j it is rt'gretted tbat Sivajfiana Yogi has 
thought it worth while to stoop to a position totally 
unbecoming of him j it is his eagerness to posit divine 
origin to everything, tbat caL'ried him astray from 
truth j it is felt that the Saiva Siddhanta can very well 
afford to stand its ground, as it has SO far stood 
. 
without accepting the doctrine of the divine origin of 
true and false Principles. 


Si vajfiana Yogi recognizes botb the epic poem 
Mahabharata and the PuraI}.ic literature as containing 
the truths of the Salva Siddhantl\. The word PuraI}.a 
means old and the PuraI}.as should therefore contairt 
records of old traditions and stories j according to the 
Amarakosa, A PuraIia has five characteristics, viz.. 
Sarga (Primary creation),Pratisarga (secondary creation), 
VaIllsa (genealogy), Manvantla (period of time) and 
Vamsanucaritam (history of the geneology). The follow- 
ing eighteen PUl'aI}.as are said to contain in full the 
above five characteristics: 


(1) Vi
I}.u 
(2) Nal'adiya 
(is) Garuq.a 
(4) Bbagavata 
(5) Padma 
(6) Variiba 


(7) Bral).ma 

8) Bral).maI}.q.a 
\. 9) Bral].ma Kai varta 
(10) Ma rkaI}.q.ey a 
(11) Bhavi
ya 
(12) Vamana 


(13) Linga 
(14) Siva 
(15) Agni 
(16) Skanda 
(17) Kurma 

18) Matsya 


The first six PuraI}.8S give an exalted place to Vi
I}.u 
and subordinate positions to Brahma and Siva; tbe 
second six give supremacy to Bral.Ima and tbe last six 
to Si v a. Si vajiiana Yogi is unable 
o see any real 0 ppo- 
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sitions in the doctrines of these PuraI}.as as weB, sinca 
all these are sprung from God Siva; the seeming oppo- 
sitions are explained and reconciled in various ways. 
The arguments adopted by Siva Juana Yogi are all 
mythological and do not deserve Our notice here. It is 
the PuraI)ic Age that is responsible for the schism bet- 
ween Saivism and Vai
I)8vism. Since one and the same 
autbor Vedavyasa is according to tradition responsible 
for the production of the PuraI}.8S, each of the two great 
religions of India - Eiaivism and Vai
I}avism - claims 
all the eighteen PuraI)as as tbe depositaries of its own 
doctrines; Siva Juana Yogi holds the view that the 
Saiva PuraI}.8S are more in consonance with the Vedic 
teachings and hence are authentic; he furtber asks 
us to find out ways and means to see tbat the 
other PuraI}as do not contradict these. In truth be 
ftI suggesting some methods when he wants us to 
consider the terms . Bral}.ma', 'N arayaI}a' etc, as 
connoting Si va; if we are justified in treating Bral}.ma 
.NirayaI}.a and Siva as synonymous terms, the supre- 
macy of Br
ma or NarayaI}a to Siva would turn out 
to be the supremacy of the creative or protective aspects 
of Siva to his destructive aspect. It must be remembered 
that the PuraI}as constitute an' essential factor in the 
religious lives of the people of lndia; for it is through 
them that simple dogmas and abstract truths are 
brough t home to the masses. They are all concerned 
with conditioned Bral}.ma or Personal God, though 
occasionally \hey may refer to the unconditioned 
Impersonal One. From the sty les of writing found in 
them and their vatious subject matters, we can see the 
hands of many authors in them. The .PuraI}ic authora 
just as much as the Vedic and Agamic writers deserve 
our applause in that they did not care for self. 
ad vertisemen t; but aU the more it is a fact that they 
have done a disservice to us since they have in their 
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spirit of self-negation forgotten to give us a history of 
their thoughts; and thoughts without any- history 
look like photos without any background. It is the 
background that gives life to the photo and history is 
sure to enliven thought, The learned too would do 
wen to read PuraI)ic Hteratu re with a view to writing 
PuriiI)as with modern backgrC'unds so as to instruct 
their unlucky brf1thren who are rlenied spiritual 
education for want of means and lpisure, Saiva 
Siddh iinta will not fail to reeoJ:!'nize such PuraI)as as 
possessed of authenticity, provided they do not run 
counter to its conception of the trinitY' of ultimate 
principles, viz., Pati, Pasu, and Piisam. 


(2) The Tamil Literature of tbe Saiva Siddhanta 
(a) PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURES. 
The Saiva Siddhiinta, as it appears to be, is solely 
a product of the evolution of thought of the Tamils, It 
is a well-known fact that the Agamic principlps and the 
religion that is associated with them are intrinsically 
difft'1rent from the Vedic thought and practicf's so-much- 
so the two cannot be conceived to belong to the same 
nationality. If the latter belongs to the A ryans, the 
former fallA to the lot of the Dravidians; foJ' th
e are the 
two communities that were and are responsible for build- 
ing up the spiritual tifeof the Indians; of the Dravidians 
too, the Tamils only seem to hav
 had a culture which 
extends backwards even before the Vedic period. There- 
fore the presumption that the Tamils are responsible for 
the prociuction of the Saiva Agamas is not without 
force, and this presumption leads us to the logical 
conclusion that Saiva Siddhanta belongs to the Tamils. 
Again the evolutionary character of the Siddhiinta may 
be questioned. Siva Jfiana YoJrl regards it as a reve- 
lation r&ther than 
 a product of evolution. The trouble 
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about Siva Jfiiina Yogi is that he seems to have implicit 
confidence in legends; for the legend has it that it is a 
revelation; yet we see the scientist in Siva Jfiana Yogi, 
when he himself traces out the evolution of the Agamas 
in the number of categories being narrowed down 
gradually one at a time from seven in theSvayambhuva 
Agama to th ree in the Raurava and M:rgendra Agamas. 
It is a pity that Siva Jfiiina Yogi has a double character, 
the character of a mystic and that of a scientist or 
logician; yet the importance of revelation in Saiva 
Siddhiinta cannot re denied, though the view is taken 
that Saiva Siddh anta is a system of thought evolved by 
the Tamils to explain psychic phenomena such as reve- 
lation and trances. 


Since Saiva Siddhiinta is believed to be a system 
built up by the Tamils, one would expect a host of 
Tamil literature on the subj
ct. Disappointment will 
be staring in the face if anyone looks for early Tamil 
works on phiJo"1oph y &nrJ rp1]gion. For political and 
socialistic reasons mentioned in a previom
 page of this 
thesis, the learned among the ancient Tamils of the 
historical period did not choose to write philosophic and 
religious treatises in Tamil. It was only in the 
thirteenth century A. D., when there waq a social 
upheaval and reli
ions turmoil in the Tamil Natu that 
MeykaIJ.ta Tevar broke off all traditions and appeared 
with his Si va Jfiana B6dham in Tamil. indicating 
among other things the culmination of the Tamilian 
genius in speculative phi losophy; for before his time 
it was the fashion of the Tamils except for two minor 
works (Tiruvuntiyar and Tirukka!i:r:ruppatiyar) to 
write philosophic and religious works in the 
Sanskrit language. Some people contend that the 
Tamil Siva Jfiiina B6dham of Meyka
ta Tevar is a 
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mere translation of the twelve aphorisms of the Sans- 
krit Siva J:ihina Bodham, which forms a part of the 
Raurava .Agama; it cannot be denied that it is a 
translation; but exception is taken to the use of the 
word' mere' and it is asserted that it is more than a 
translation, If any translator possesses an insight 
superior to that of the author of the work he translates 
that MeykaQ.
a Tevar has; for the Tamil Siva Jfiiina 
B6dham excels its Sanskrit original both in its con- 
ception of thought and depth of meaning. The Tamil 
literature on Saiva Siddhiinta is said to really start 
with the Siva Jfiiina B6dham of MeykaQ.ta Tevar who 
is followed by his disciple Arulfanti Siviiciiriyar, with 
his Siva Jfiiina Siddhiyar, which is the most exhaustive 
treatise on the Siddhiinta in vers:J in the Tamil 
language. There are other philosophic treatises of a. 
less important character and we have today a com- 
pendium of fourteen Saiva Siddhiinta works. which are 
collectively called 'MeykaQ.ta. Siistram'. A list of the 
books comprising the MeykaQ.ta Sastram with the 
names of authors and their probable dates of composition 
are given below. 


1. Tiruvuntiyar 
2 TirukkaFnuppa
iyiir 


Probable 
Dates of 
composition. 
Uyyavanta Tevaniiya
ar 1148 A.D. 
Uyyavanta Tevaniiya!!iir 1178 A.D. 
of Tirukkatavur 
3. Siva Jfiii!!a B6dham MeykaQ.
a Tevar 
4. Siva Jfia!!a Siddhiyiir AruQ.anti Siviiciiriyar 
5. lrupiivirupal.1tu ., " 
6. UQ.mai Vi!akkam Ma!!aviicakam-Katantiir 
7. Sivapprakasam Umapati Siviicariyar 
8. TiruvarutpaY8!! Umapati Sivacariyar 
, 


1221 A.D. 
1253 A,D. 
1254 A,D, 
1255 A D. 
1306 A.D, 
1307 A.D. 


Names of Books. 


Names of Authors 
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I, 


" 


Probable 
Dates of 
composition. 
1308 A.D. 
1309 A.D. 
1310 A.D. 
1311 A.D. 


Name of Books. 


Name of Authors 


9. Vi
a-ve:Q pa 
10. Potrippal.Ho
ai 
11. Ko
iI{kavi 
12. Neiicu-vi
u-tutu 
13. U;1mai- Ne r i - 
vi}akkam 
14. Sa:Qka:r pa 
Niraka:raI}.am 


Umapati Sivaciiriyar 


I, 


I, 


" 


" 


Tattva Natar of 
Clkali 
Umapati Sivacariyar 


1312 A.D. 
1313 A.D, 


A glance at the names of the authors of the above 
books will convince anyone that it is chiefly a group of 
four writers 1ihat are responsible for the composition of 
the various books included in Meyka1;lta Sastram. This 

roup of four writers is held in high esteem and venera- 
tion as saints, seers and philosophers by the Siddhantin , 
who calls them Santa!!a Kuravar (Spiritual preceptors). 
Even though. the authors of the fourteen books men- 
tioned above lived as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century A.D., their lives have assumed a legendary 
character and requires a scientific examination for the 
approval of the reading public. It is not proposed to 
start on an inquiry into their lives in this thesis; for it 
is beyond tbe scope of the subject taken in hand; 
though an inclusion of the lives of these saints and 
philosophers is useful, it is not done so for fear it will 
make the thesis too bulky. Some notes at least indica- 
ting the scope and contents of each of the books consti- 
tuting the compendium called Meykal)
a Siistram may 
be of value and therefore are given below. 


1. Tiruvuntiyar is a poem of forty five verses by 
Uyyavanta Teva Naya!!ar , who is said to have come 
down from North India to redeem from bondage 
X\utaiya Teva NayaTIar of TiruvisalUr and others of the 
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South. There is another poem going by the same name 
by MiilJ.ikkaviisakar who is one of the four Samaya 
Kuravar (religious preceptors) ; the latter poem consists 
of devotional songs referring to the triumphs of Siva in 
mythological stories which have allegorical meanings. 
But the former poem by Uyyavanta Teva Niiya!}iir is 
more or less a spiritual message and contains instruc- 
tions as to the attitade one must adopt to get at 
communion with God. The term · Tiru' means holy or 
beautiful, and the term' Unti' is said to signify a kind 
of game, where something is thrown up and played. 
BO that the word' Tiruvuotiyiir' refers to a poem which 
is a c
ll and an ad vice of the poet to his breth ren at play 
in the holy game of Samsiira to look up to the one way of 
attaining salvation. The poem is not direct and explicit 
in all its verses; and the commentaries on it - one an old 
. 
commentary whose author is not yet identified and 
another by Siva Prakasa!}ar of Tiru vaatus Turai Atinam- 
are both instructive. There is a natural grace about 
the poem and the style is unaffected. The poetry of 
Uyyavanta Teva Niiya!}iir will be remembered by the 
Siddhiintin not for the philosophic system developed 
therein, which is practically nil, but for the sympathy 
that the poet has shown to humanity by laying bare 
in his poems bis innermost mind, which is centred in 
religion. 
2. Tirukka!ir:ruppatiyiir is a poem of one hundred 
verses in the Vel).pii Metre by Uyyavanta Teva Niiya!}ar 
of Tirukkatavur, who is said to be a disciple of 
.A.!u
aiya Tev8 Niiya!}ar of Tiruvisalur. The subject 
matter of this work is the same as that of Tiruvuotiyiir; 
but the exposition is more in detail and unambiguous; 
the commentator too seems to be the same old com- 
mentator as of the former poem and has done his part 
well. The author is reported to have composed his 
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poem and placed it on the beautiful or holy seat of a 
sculptural work of an elephant in front of the image 
of Nataraja at Chidambaram; and the legend narratea 
that the sculpture raised its trunk, took the work and 
placed it at the feet of Natariija, showing its approval 
of the intrinsic mel'it of the poem to those that Rtood 
by; thUR the name Tirukka1irruppatiyar, meaning that 
which was placed on the beautiful or holy seat of a 
sculptural work of an elephant, has come to mean the 
poem in question. It is felt that the legend is a pure 
invention by some admirer of the author since it 
involves a miracle wherein Siva all of a sudden makes a 
stone act with human consciousness. 
This poem is noteworthy not because it has a legend 
about it but on account of legends in it. It seeks to 
-justify under certain conditions Patricide, Infanticide, 
etc" and deserves special analysis in the ethical part of 
the Siddhiinta. The author of this work has not the 
grace of diction and neatness of style of Puka!entip- 
pulavar who is a master of the Venpa Metre. This 
book is useful as containing a daring conception of a 
standard of morality in its solution of the problem of 
existence, 


3. The work Siva JfHina Bodham of MeykalJ.ta 
Tevar is, to all seeming purposes, a Tamil translation of 
the twelve aphorisms of its Sanskrit original Siva 
Jfiiina Bodha, which is a part of the Raurava Agama. 
There are in this work eighty-one verses given as 
Udaharana Ceyyu1 illustrating the aphorisms, together 
with a short commentary called Vartika, the author- 
ship of both of which is genera.lly ascribed by tradition 
to M eykalJ.ta Tevar. There is a commentary called 
PaI)tipperuma1 V
tti on this book by PalJ.tipperumiil. 
It presents an easy reading and is useful for the begin- 
ner as well. There is another commentar1 called 
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Siva Jii.ana Bodha Ci:r:rnrai by Siva Jiiana Yogi on the 

ame book. It is tense and requires a patient study, A 
third commentary on it by name Siva Jfiana Bha
ya by 
Siva Ji'iana Yogi Justly deserves the approbation of the 
Tamil-readinJ;t public; for it i
 unique in Tamil 
Liter
ture: for herein Siva Jfiana Yo
i is in his 
spirits displayin
 multifarious developments - his 
theological. metaphysical, psychological. ethical and 
religious knowledge-often intermixed with his know- 
ledge of grammar, both Tamil and Sanskrit. It is Siva 
Juana Yogi by virtue of his commenta.ry Siva Jfiana 
Bhaf?ya, who has enhanced the name of MeykaI)ta 
Tevar as a sage, saint and genius. The term Siva Jfiana 
B6dham signifies that which specifies and evaluates the 
truth of the doctrines and dogmas of the Saiva AgamBfl. 
The fact that the book well deserves its name will be. 
apparent to anyone who makes a pprusAI of its contents, 
According to Siva J:fiana Yogi, the first six Sutras or 
aphorisms of the work Siva J:fia
a Bodham form the 
first chapter. which is general and theoretical and the 
last six constitute the second chapter, which is special 
and practical; the firs
 chapter generally treats about 
the accidental attributes of Pati, Pasu. and Pasam, 
while the second chapter deals with their essential 
attributes; there are two sections in the first chapter; 
the first three aphorisms constituting the PramaI)aviyal 
(section on means of knowledge) form the first section 
and the other three aphorisms treating about the 
Lakf?aI)aviyal (section on the characteri
tics of the 
ultimate principles) constitute the second section, 
The second chapter too includes two spctions viz., 
the Sada
aviyal (section on means of relea:;,e) 
and the Paya
iyal (section on fruits of release) 
with three aphorisms to the credit of each of the two 
sections. Thus the twelve aphorisms, divided into four 
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sections of three aphorisms each together make up the 
work called Siva JfiiiD!':L B6dharn. Now Siva Jfiana 
Yogi in his Siva Jiiiina Bhiif?ya divides each aphorism 
into separate AdhikaraI)8S or themes ranging from two 
to seven in number and comments on them exhaustively, 
His commentary is expected to stand to eternity as the 
pillar-stone of the Saiva Siddhanta. 


4, Siva JiiaDa Siddhiyar by AruI)anti Sivaciiriyar 
is a work of two parts. The first part known as Para- 
pak
am is controversial and contains merely refutations 
of fourteen alien schools of thought. The systems criti- 
cised are :-Lokayata, the four schools of Buddhism 
the Madhyamika. the Yogacara, the Sautrantika, and 
the Vaibhaf?ika), the NigaI)
a Vada, the Ajivaka, the 
BhaHacarya, the Prabhakara, the Sabda-Brahma-Vada, 
· the Miiya- Vada, the Paril).amaviida. the Sarikhya and 
the Paiicaratra. There is a commentary to this part by 
Tattva-Prakiisa-TambiraD Swami. One Can have only a 
bird's eye view of the systems tackled by reading this 
part and its commentary. A studied commentary 
with relevant quotations from the original treatises of 
the schools of thought treated in this part is a long felt 
need. 


The second part of this book is called Supak
am 
and containR the essence of Saiva Siddhanta in all its 
details in three-hundled and twenty-eight verses in the 
V;-tta Metre. Herein the author follows closely on the 
heels of his master Meykal).ta Tevar and distributes his 
poems under the twelve Sutras of Siva JniiDii B6dham, 
The imp0rtance of this work can be gauged by the fact 
that there are six old commentaries on it and two new 
ones, The old commentaries are as follows :- 
(1) Commentary by Marai JfiaDa Desikar 
(2).. Sivagra Yogi 
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(3) Commentary 
(4) " 
(5) Of 
(6) " 


by Nirambava!akiyar 
Siva Jfiii
a Yogi 
SubrahmaIJ.ya Desikar 
Jfiii
a Prakiisar. 


Of these commentaries, that of Jfiii
a Prakiisar is 
set aside by the Siddhiin tin on the ground that the 
doctrines supported therein is Siva-Sama-Viida and 
nut Saiva Siddhiinta, Siva Jfiii
a. Yogi merely gives 
a summary with a few explicatory notes here and there 
of each of the verses of this book with appropriate 
headings. The commentary by SubramaIJ.ya Desikar is 
lucid, illuminating and worth reading, while those of 
the rest are full of technical tel ms and require a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit for a clear nnderstanrling. Siviigra 
Yogi is attractive in his commentary with his quota- 
tions from the Agamas, though he occasionally departs 
from the Siddhiintic point of view. The two new 
commentaries one by T. Muttaiyapillai and the 
other by M. Thiruvilankam, though simple do not seem 
to be scholarly and lack the vim and vigour of the old 
ones. 


The book Si va Jiiii
a Siddhiyiir, on the whole. is as 
much a literary work as it is a philosophical treatise; 
for its author AruI).anti Siviiciiriyar is both a poet and 
a philosopher, though the legend will have him as 8 
sage and a seer as well. This work will be remembered 
as tbe mo
t exhaustive treatise in verse on philosophy 
in the Tamil language ; and the author is a master of 
his language and profuse in his analogies; besides he 
has rleveloped a sense of melody which runs through 
his verses with a maje.stic flow; his poems will be found 
ringing in the ears of every Siddhiintin. The Tamil 
world regrets that he did not turn his hands to secular 
literature. 
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5. Irupavirupal).tu is, as its name implies, a poem 
of twenty verses the odd numbers being in the metre of 
VelJ.pa and the even ones in that of Aciriyappa, Tne 
author of this book ArunalJ.ti Sivacariyar has composed 
the verses in the form of questions addressed to his Guru 
(Spiritual guide) MeykalJ.ta Tevar, who is for all 
practical purposes treated as Siva. Tne problem"! raised 
in this book are in reference to the characteristics 
and mutual relations of Pati, Pasu and Piisam. 
Arul}.anti Sivacariyar wants his Guru t.) account for 
the presence of delusion in him, even after undergoing 
Jiiii
a Dik!?a (initiation into True Knowledge) ; the 
author further wants to know why he is afraid of 
ajiiana (ignorance), since he is no more responsible for 
obtaining Jiianam (true knowledge) than for being 
deluded by ajiiiinam ; for he gets the one or the other 
· only when iilumined or ob3curated by Si va in the form 
of MeykalJ.
a Tevar ; the idea of the association of good 
and bad Karma (action) with his soul, which does not 
seem to have any indepeudence of movement in thought 
and knowledge is baffling to him; why some souls are 
given deliverauce from bondage, while others are to get 
liberation is the next problem that requires solution; if 
Siva is the one that sets free the souls, it goes against 
His very nature as a Perfect Being to be partial 
towards some; finally the author concludes his poem 
with praises of his Guru for having absolved him from 
the bondage of Pasam and shown him the way of 
redemption. The commentators Namaccivaya Tambiran 
of Tiruvavatu Turai Atinam and Tattvanatar of Oikiili 
have given fairly satisfactory answers to most of the 
questions raised. The poem itself is the work of a 
master-hand; for its diction and style are good and the 
melody is pleasing. AruQ.anti Sivacariyar has shown 
in this poem his skill in handling Venpa metre as well. 
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6. UI).mai -vilakkam is a poem of fifty-three 01' 
fifty-four verses in the VeI).pa-metre in the form of a 
dialogue between the authors Manavacakam Katanta.r 
and his Guru MeykaI).ta Tevar. The title of the work 
UI).mai Vqakkam meaning (exposition of the truth) 
gives us an indication of the contents of the book. The 
author starts with a brief exposition of the thirty-six 
tattvas and specifies the nature of the two forms of 
Mala, viz., the AI].ava and the Karma. Then he 
discusses questions relating to the soul and God. The 
Lord's sacred dance is the next topic taken up, The 
importance of the Pancak
aras (fi \7e letters) as a means 
to obtain grace of God is also dealt with in detail. Then 
the relation between the soul and Siva in the state of 
Mukti (release) is compared to that obtaining between 
(1) a fruit and its juice (2) a flower and its fragrance 
and (3) fire and its heat. The last subject taken up is the. 
doctrine of Guru, Linga and Sangama. The author's 
view of the contribution of this doctrine as a. means to 
obtain release is noteworthy. The poem is concluded 
with an expression of the author's indebtedl1e
s to his 
Guru for the spiritual help rendered to him. 


This book has two commentaries, which are nothing 
extra-ordinary; one is in the form of a summary of 
each of the verses of the book and the other gives 
merely a word-for-word meaning; and the names of 
the commentators are not known; anyhow the poem 
is simple and self-explicatory and needs no detail 
exposition; the verses have B rustic grace about them 
and the poem has its value as an out. pouring of the 
heart of a devoted spirit yearning for liberation. 
7. Siva Prakasam is a book of one-hundred verses 
by Umapati Sivaciiriyar. The author's Guru or 
spiritual guide is said to be Marai-Jfiana Sambantar, 
who is a. disciple of AruQ,a.nti Sivacariya.r; the legend 
5 
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tbat our author was responsible for the Mnkti (release 
from bondage) of an untouchable Perran Sampan bv 
name is in tere:'lting ; when charged for homicide, he is 
said to have given proof of his spiritual powers by 
doing the Rame to a shrub Municcp
i; if the legend has 
any Rignificance, it must be possihle to explain in con- 
formitY' with the principles of the Siddhiinta how a 
plant even can get at salvation, The Siddhantins believe 
in such 8upe
-phenomena a'3 plants and animals gettip.g 
redemption and a critical exposition of their argoments 
may be found in the ethical part of the Siddhanta, 
Now the author in spite of all his spiritual powers, 
had so much of worldly concern for the people among 
whom he lived that he wrote six Prabandams, viz., 
KoiI;puralJ-am, TiruttolJ-
ar PuraI)acaram, Tirumu:rai- 
kalJ-ta PuralJ-am, Cekkiliir PuralJ-am, Tiru ppatik kavai 
and Tiruppatikaikkovai; he h'! also responsible for the 
com position of six minor works on philosophy. The 
popularity of this book Siva Prakasam can be seen 
by the fact that it has four commentaries, viz., one by 
Siva Prakasar another by Sithambaraniitha MUTIivar, 
a third called Cinta
ai Urai by an unidentified commen- 
tator and a fourth by TiruvilaIikam. The first th ree 
commentaries are learned and the last is noted for its 
simplicity. 
Umiipati Sivacariyar in this book appears to adopt 
the same theme as that of Siva Jiiana Badham and 
gives in a concise but 1'1Cid form the essentials of the 
\Saiva Siddhanta; in some details he differs from 
ArulJ-anti Siviicariyar showing thereby an originality 
of disposition towards independent thinking; 1 yet he 


--------- 
1. 'It is not finally established that Umapathi is the 
author of the Pauskara Bhasya' see the article 
· Saivism and Tamil Genius' by Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri in Dr. S. Krishnaswami AiYBn- 
gar's commemoration Volume (1936). 
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seems to be influenced by the tenets of Pau
kara Agama, 
on which he is said to have written a commentary in 
Sanskrit. In spite of the unwieldly lengths of the first 
fifty verses, our author, - the born poet that he is - was 
able to keep up the strain of the poem which has a 
melodius flow in it. It is only a few people who could 
m
ke poetry out of their philosophy and Umapati 
Sivacariyar is not second to anyone of them, though he 
appears to be better fitted for Mythological and devo- 
tional poems. 
8. Tiruvaru
paya
 is a book of ten chapters with 
ten verses for each chapter. The word Tiruvarutpaya
 
is fat. mad by the three terms, viz., Tiru (holy), Aru! 
(grace) and Paya
 (fruit) and therefore stands for · that 
which deals with the fruits of the grace of God. '. It is 
said that this work is intended by its author Umapati" 
Sivacariyar as a hand-book for very earnest students. 
The topics dealt with in different chapters are :-the 
essential characteristics of the Supreme Being, the ways 
of the plurality of souls, AI}.ava as the CAuse of igno- 
rance, the nature of grace, the spiritual preceptor as 
Knowledge Incarnate, the way of knowing reality, 
the manifestation of the essential nature of the soul, 
. methods of obtaining bliss, the significance of the five 
sacred letter!:! and the nature of Jivan Muktas, 
The author has selected the KUJ;al - VeI}.pa metre for 
his poem and seems to be quite at home in it; the fact 

hat this work is only inferior to TirukkuJ;al and 
MuttoHayiram in form does not bring discredit to its 
author, but rather adds to his reputation as a poet; for 
these two works are the products of master-architects 
of Tamil Literature; the verses in this book called 
Tiruvaru
paya
 are neatly drawn and Umapati 
Sivacariyar shows himself as an adept in the use of 
soft consonants, which use adds a divine grace to his 
poems; there isa1so a sense of constraint and artificia- 
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lityabout the book; for the author has taken upon 
himself the task of e.xpounding each subject selected in 
ten stanzas, however vast the scope may be. There are 
three commentaries to this book - one giving merely a 
word-for-word meaning for each verse, possibly written 
by Velappa Pal}
aram, anotber giving a summary of 
each of tbe verses with explanatory verses by the 
Commentator Nirambavalakiyar and a third called 
Cmtanai Urai by an un-identified person. None of the 
commentaries are exhaustive enough, though they 
are all noted for their correct presentation of the Saiva 
Siddhanta. 


9. Vina Vel}pa is a poem of thirteen verses by 
Umapati Sivacariyar. It is, as its name indicates, a 
book of questions, containing poems in the Vel}pa 
-meter, addressed to his Guru, who is considered to be no 
other than Si va in human form. Tbe Problems raised 
are some of the fundamental principles of the Saiva 
Siddhanta and require elucidation. A beginner in 
philosophy will find in this book problems based on a 
number of pre-suppositions, with whicb he may not 
be familiar. Umapati Sivaciiriyar does not intend 
this work for such people; this poem does not seem to be 
meant for the advanced students of the Saiva Siddhanta ' 
either; for it will be too elementary for them: on the 
other hand it appears to have been composed for the 
sake of those students, who have studied such books 
as Sivajfia!!a B6dham, Sivajfiiina Siddhiyar and Siva 
Prakasam ete, and yet have not grasped the truth of 
the Siddhanta; it serves as a means for such students to 
fix them in the Saiva Siddbantic principles by making 
them re-study the works referred to and clear 
their doubts if any; it has thus a method in it j 
and the psychological insight of the author is praise- 
worthy j for he has picked up the crucial points of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, co-ordinated them into a whole and 
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presented tbem in the form of a catechism of questions; 
the commentator Namaccivaya Tambira
 has done 
useful service by referring to the appropriate poems in 
the ad vanced text-books on the Siddhaota for solutions 
of the problems raised. 


The subject matter of this poem is essentially 
though t and our poot is noted more as a poet of feeling 
than as a poet of thought; he with a great genius has 
converted what should be properly a poetry of thought 
into one of feeling, in which he is a success. We can 
see in this work his mastery of metre, language and 
imagery. 


10. POHi Ppal.lfotai is a devotional poem of one 
hundred and ninety five lines by Umiipati Sivaciiriyar. 
Its central idea is ethical and relates to the purposive 
activity of Siva to bring about the final release of all 
souls, though questions pertaining to cosmology, es. 
chatology and ontology are also mentioned. Praises are 
showered on the divinity as being responsible for the law 
and order of the universe. In this work the author 
seems to be optimistic, since he regards both pain and 
suffering as conducive to the general well-being of aU 
creatures. Siva is represented as associating every soul 
with such opposites as pain and pleasure, birth and 
death etc., to have them purified; this act of Siva is 
held to be symptomatic of his benevolent nature; for 
Siva is conceived to have the care of a father towards 
his children; a father punishes his child for correction 
and j mprovement; even so God in his infinite grace 
makes every soul to go through these pairs of opposites 
to have them redeemed from bondage, The figure of 
the father adopted here as extended to God is a spooial 
feature of the Samaya Kuravar (religious preceptors) 
of the Saiva Siddhanta; and Umapati Siviicariyar 
h83 utiHi'led this figure to its best ad vantage; for 
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God is regarded as fatherly and personal always 
looking to the welfare of his children, The Poet 
ends his poem with an expression of gratitude to 
Siva in the form of his Guru for having taught him 
the way of emancipation. There is an old but brief 
and lucid commentary to this book and the name of the 
commentator is not known. 


Now Umapati Sivacariyar is more a poet of feeling 
than a poet of though t. In this work which is a poem 
of feeling, he has shown great talents; for we cannot 
faU to see in it his mastery over metre, language and 
imagery each in its own perfection. 


11. Kotikkavi is a short poem of four verses only 
by Umapati Sivacariyar. The work is, as its name 
-indicatee, a poem sung while hoisting a flag. The 
provocation for these verses, as given in the legend, has 
no historical value, since the story brings down divinity 
to contradict physical laws, which are but the expres- 
sions of God; and an examination into the circum- 
stances in which this poem was composed may not be 
fruitful; for the whole legend may be safely dismissed 
as a work of a fertile imagination and another story 
true to life may be substituted in its stead; or the legend 
may be shorn of its element of miracle as worked by 
divinity and the resp of the story with a little modifica- 
tion to gain consistency may be believed. In this work 
the poet, while the flag was raised, yearns for the 
removal of the veil of AI}.ava from his soul and com- 
plains that he could not find anyone to illumine him 
on the natures of and the mutual relations of God 
, 
Sakti, BOul and ajiianam 80 that by a knowledge of 
them he migh t secure inseparable communion with 
God; he gives a method too to become One with the 
infinite, who is beyond speech and mind; according to 
him the meditation on the Pancak!!aras (five letters) 
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wil1l'ai
e anyone to perfection. The commentary to 
this book is an old and exhaustive one and contains 
enouRh of matter for thought; but it is regretted that 
the commentator has not yet been identified. 
12, Neficu-vitu-tiitu is a df'voticnal poem in the 
form of Kali-veI)pa, where the poet Umiipati Siva- 
ciiriyar sends his heart with a mpssage to his Guru. 
Marai-Jfiana-Sambanther. who is identified with Siva. 
The poet at first acquaints his heart with tbe infinite, 
eternal and transcendental nature of God and draws a 
vivid comparison between him and his own self, which 
though eternal as God goes through cycles of births and 
deaths; then he laments OVAr his self as seeking mere 
empty sen;;lual pleasures of life, and addresses his heart 
to set itself on the right course when the soul can stand 
in its true nature. Again he speaks of Siva as being · 
immanent in and transcendental over the evolutes of 
Mayii and wants his heart to listen to his words of 
praises of God; further the heart is requested to take 
refuge at the feet of his Guru, who having got beyond 
the five avasthas (states) of the soul. has become one 
with God; then a descri ption of the way in which his 
Guru got rid of the effects of the thirty six tattvas or 
evolutes of Miiyii and how he initiated our p
t into the 
truth of the Siddhiinta are given; but the heart is 
warned not to set its foot at the doors of the Materia- 
list. the Mayiiviidin, the Sarikhya etc. On the other 
hand it is advised to fall at the feet of his Guru. 
worship him and beg him on his behaJf for the touch 
of his flower-like feet. The book has an old but learned 
commentary the author of which is not known. 
- 
The Poet Umii pati Siviicariyar is in his true elements 
here. The whole poem is an overflow of his heart; it is 
one strain and one melody; the language of the poem 
si m ply rolls and is a mere tool at the hands of the poet 
who is a singer, singing with a passion. 
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13, UI).mai-ne:ri-vilakkam is a poem of six verses 
by Tattvaniitar of Cika!i; it is, as its name indicates, 
'an exposition of the true path' towards mukti. The 
various stages of the soul in its path towards liberation 
are given in this book. At first the soul is said to 
distinguish the thirty six tattvas or evolutes of Maya 
in the form of the human body, the antaJ:lkaraI}.as ete" 
and the worlds as distinct from the self. This discrimi- 
native knowledge of the soul is labelled as Tattva 
riipa, The knowledge of the evolutes of maya, which 
are impure and inert as known by and present in the 
self conciousness is called Tattva Darsna. The soul is 
said to undergo Tattva suddhi (purification from 
association with the evolutes of mayii) when it gets 
above the hold of this material Tattvas with the help 
· of the grace of God. Atmariipa is the name given to 
the knowledge of the soul. when it overcomes the 
iiI)ava mala and sees its own knowledge as being due to 
the illumination of Sivajfiiina, which is immanent in 
the conciousness of the self, The loosening of the grip 
of the feelings of 'I' and' Mine 1 in the soul due to 
limited and imperfect knowledge gives rise to Atma 
Darsana. When the soul merges its independence of 
action and thought in that of Siva and completely 
identifies itself with Siva, it is reckoned to go through 
Atma suddhi. Siva rupa is the result of the unambi- 
guous knowledge of the soul that Siva, who has 
assumed all forms including that of sakti and who 
brings about the cycles of the three cosmic processes on 
account of its infinite concern for the souls, is immanent 
in the self. If the Atman or the soul ad vances enough 
to get itself steeped in Siva so that it loses all its idea 
of itself as a separate entity it is said to have Siva 
Darsana. Thp Atman or the soul can have its highest 
experience called Siva bhoga, if it has a true knowledge 
of the nature and relations of pati, pasu and pas am ; 
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and then it will be able to break up the Bpparent 
dualism between god and soul. 


This book has two commentaries the authors of 
which are not yet 
certained. The exposition of the 
first commentary is good and the second commentary, 
known as 'cinta
Bi urai' is worthy of its namE', 
meaning · commentary of thought', The poem too, 
though short, contains much that is useful; and the 
poet seems to be one of poetic temperament rather than 
one of poetic powers. There is fluency but no sweetness 
in his verses. 


14. SarikaJ;panirakaraI)Bm is !1 book of twenty 
poems in the akaval metre by Umiipati Sivaciiriyar. 
The title of the work meaning "exposition and refu- 
tation of the different schools of philosophy" gives us> 
an idea of its contents, In this book the poet presents 
and criticises the following nine schools of thought, viz., 
the Mayiiviilia, the Aikyavada. the Pii!?aI)aviida, the 
bhedaviida, the Sivasamaviida, the Sarikrantavada, the 
Isvaravavikiiraviida the NimittakarsI).Bviida PariI).a- 
maviida Bnd the Sivaviida. At first the author expounds 
what he calls the philosophy of Miiyiivada, which is 
examined in the light of aikyavada, which is the second 
system propounded; this again is made the target of the 
pa!?aI)aviidin. whose system is the third one presented: 
and thus the chain of presenting one system Bnd refut- 
ing it from the standpoint of another is continued till 
the Saivaviida, There are two commentaries to this 
book. one an old one, whose author has not been identi- 
fied and another by Jfianaprakiisa Desikar. The 
commentators do not seem to have studied the systems 
criticised from the originals and are not free from pre- 
possessions; it would be well if some student well 
versed in the different systems tackled in this work 
6 
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writes a commentary to this book 80 that it might not 
have the colour and tone of a prejudiced mind. 
Umapati Sivacariyar is more a poet of feeling than 
of thought; and we shouid expect him not to do well 
as a poet in this work, which is a poetry of thought; on 
the contrary he is a success here though not to a very 
considerable extent; for we see him attempting to sing; 
and there 18 music in his verses, though his language 
present3 a jarring note here and there on account of the 
technical terms he uses. Besides, the metre adopted is 
quite germane to his talents; yet the poet is in sad 
plights for lack of imagery of which he is a master; for 
the subject-matter and form of his composition left him 
no scope for imagery. 


(b) DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE. 
In addition to the works already examined there i!CI 
another class of literature of a devotional kind, which 
are as important for the Saiva Siddha.nta a
 the 
philosophic books reviewed above, These books form 
what are called · the Twelve Tirumurai', the first 
seven of which go by the name of ataIika
 mural, 
which consists of Tevarams of Sanbanthar, Appar and 
Sundarar. The Tevarams of Sambanthar go up to 
make the first three Tirumurai, those of Appar the next 
three Tirumu:rai, while those of Sundarar the seventh 
one. The Tiruva.cakam of MiiI)ikkava.cakar is referred 
to as the eigth Tirumufai. The nineth one is a collection 
of poems called the Tiruvicaippa by the nine poets. viz., 
TirumaFkaittevar, Centa
a.r, Karuviirttevar, Piintu- 
rutti, Nampikatanampy, Kantar Atittar, Vel}.aHatika!, 
TiruvaliY8muta
ar, Purut6ttamanampy and Cetirayer 
together with another poem by name TiruppalliiQ.tu by 
the poet Centanar. Tirumular's Tirumsntram is put 
in as the tenth Tirumurai. The eleventh one is made 
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up of tbe poems of the twelve poets, viz" Tiruvalavayu- 

aiyar, Karaikkal Ammaiyar, Aiyatika!. Katavark6!!- 
Naya!!-ar, Cerama!!- Peruma!!- Naya!!-ar, Nakkira Teva 
Naya!!-ar, Kalla
a Teva Naya!!-ar, Kapila Teva 
Naya!!-ar, Pa
al}.a Teva Naya!!-ar, I!amperuma!!- Atika!, 
Atirava
ika!, Pa
ti!!-attuppiHaiyar and NampiyaQ.
ar 
Nampi. The Periyapural}.am of Cekkqar is called the 
twelfth Tirumurai. It is said that NampiyaI)tar 
Nampi is responsihle for the compilation of the first 
eleven Tirumurai, and we are unahle to find out how 
Cekki!ar's Periya Pural}.am has come down' to be 
known as the twelfth Tirumu:rai. 


Of the twenty-seven poets, who are the authors of 
the body of works called Tirumurai, four are held in 
high esteem by the Siddhantin. They are Tirujfiana 
Sambanthar, commonly called as Samhanthar, Ti runa-. 
vukkarasu, who is alBo known as Appar, 8undaramurty 
or Sundarar and Mal}.ikka Vacaksr;. these four poets 
are collectively called · Samayakuravar (religious 
preceptors); the hymns and songs of the first three 
poets are called Tevaram, while those of the fourth art! 
known as Tiruvacakam, The works of these poets are 
also referred to as the Tamil Vedas; for they resemhle 
the Vedic hymns being but praises and prayers offered 
to the Deity. The popularity of these poems can be 
gauged by the fact that they are an essential feature of 
most of the religious or ceremonial occasions of the 
Hindus in the Tamil land; in consideration of the 
importance of the Tirumu:rai to the Saiva Siddbanta it 
is felt necessary to give at least a hrief criticism of 
some of the most important works included under it 
and of their authors. 


Tirujfiana Sambanthar, the author of the first three 
Tirumu:rai, whicb consists of three hundred and eighty 
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four patikams of eleven verses each for every patikam. 
is said to have lived in the seventh century A.D" during 
the period of Narasinha PaUavan the First. The poet 
as found in his work, not necessarily from tbe legend, 
is a wandering minstrel visiting the shrines of South 
India singing out the glories of Siva. His hymns are 
the exuberance of love and joy and show the reflections 
of his innermost mind. The poet's sympathy with 
natUle permeates his lyrics, whicu are characterised by 
a warmth of feeling and a grandeur unequalled hy any 
poet in contemporaneous literature. His sense of beauty 
is cultivated to its highest degree; no town or village 
that the poet visited escapes his description. He has a 
command of a refined and cultured language and bis 
imagery is powerful; h is songs are melodious and of an 
elevated spirit. His love of God is likened to that of a 

 son towards his father; for he is said to follow the 
Satputtra Marga (the way in which a good son loves 
his father). That is why we do not see in his poems a 
complete self-surrender or an utter self-denial; the 
former may be expected of one's servant and the latter 
of one's friend, Rather we find in our poet a f'pirit of 
self-assertion; for at the end of every patikam he 
promises either a better world or freedom from 
bondage to everyone who makes it a habit to recite the 
patikam that he has sung or composed. His faith in 
God is supreme and he is sure that the Father will 
stand by His son's words. The spirit of toleration and 
good will for alien religions especially Jainism is 
entirely lacking in his songs; for he denounces these 
faiths wholesale; scarcely a patikam may be found 
without any explicit reference to the utter uselessness 
of these creeds; some persons find fault with Tirujiiana 
Sambanthar for the hatred showo in his poems. These 
men forget that the poet is born of the age. Tirujiiana 
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Sambanthar could not hava been the poet that he is, if 
he were not moved hy the sight of his countrymen 
following a false religion. By the beginning of 
the Seventh Century A. D., the Tamil land was 
under the firm grip of Jainism and our poet as a Saivite 
was touched to the quick and there was an outburst of 
his heart and poetry was the Datural result. It is 
Tirujiiiina Sambanthar along with Tiruniivukkarasu 
who was at the bottom of the overthrow of the Jainistic 
religion that clouded the minds of the Tamil!ans of the 
Seventh Century. 


"'" 


The life of Tirujiiiina Sambanthar as a poet, as 
depicted in the book called Periya Puriil}.am is full of 
miracles, starting with a miracle and also ending with 
a miracle, Hence the account of his life as given in 
Periya Puriil}.am is said to lose much of its character as · 
a true record of historical facts, though it contains 
matter in the way of myths and legends of literary and 
religious values; it is regretted that there are people 
who distrust a story because it involves miracles; and a 
miracle is a phenomenon which cannot be accounted for 
by the known scientific laws; but it is a fact that no 
science is complete and perfect; for the laws that are yet 
to be known are many and may far exceed those that 
are already discovered. What is considered as a miracle 
today may turn out on the discovery of the appropriate 
laws, to be a commonplace tomorrow; hence it is 
evident that the accounts given in the Periya Puriil)am 
cannot be dismissed as worthless on account of the 
miracles in them; besides there are corroborative 
evidences in the poems themselves for most of the 
miracles mentioned in his life as described in Periya 
Pural}.am. 


Tirunavukkarasu is the author of the fourth, fifth 
and the sixth Tirumu:rai which contain altogether three 
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hundred and twelve Patikams of about ten verses each 
for every patikam. He is a contemporary of Tirujiiana 
Sambanthar and lived in the Seventh Century A.D" 
during the reigns of .Mahendra Varman the First and 
Narasinha Pallavan the First; Periya PuraI}.am tells 
us that he was a Saivite hy hirth and that he became a 
Jain by choice; later he became proficient in Jainistic 
literature and was ordained a priest; an event in his 
life i.e., an attack of Oulainoy which is pronounced to 
be an incurable disease brought him to his senses. Then 
he repaired himself to his only sister, who was a devotee 
of Si va ;, on her ad vice he sang songs in praise of Siva 
who relieved him of his illness. The news got 
abroad that Thirunavukkarasu had denounced Jainism 
and adopted Saivism; and the Jains who got irritated 
persuaded their king to persecute and punish their 
-religious apostate Tirunavukkarasu; then our poet, as 
it appeal'S from both the legends and his poems, was 
subjected to a series of the most inhuman atrocities and 
indignities; he survived them all to the complete 
irradication of Jainism from the Tamil land. 


Tirunavukkarasu's poetry is one of feeling which 
is at its highest in his hours of trial; he sings with a 
passion and his poems bear the stamp of his persecuted 
but peaceful, cheerful and equanimous life within. His 
poems are noted for their simplicity, freshness and 
spontaneity, He is also alive to form, colour and 
music; especially his TiruttaI}.takams are melodious 
and full of deep rich harmonies. His life was one of 
service and he consecreted everyone of his belongings 
even his own self at the feet of his lord and master 
Si va, de is said to have followed the path of the Dasa 
Marga \the way in which a servant loves his master); 
he is not a servant for hire, but a servant by choice. 
He roamed about the land of South lndia visiting the 
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shrines of his Lord Siva, sang his glories and made 
complaints to Him of the pangs of separation. We 
can hardly find anywhere in the world such an instance 
of self-denial 
arried to a point of total identification 
of one's own interest with that of the object of love as 
in the life of Tirunavukkarasu. 


Sundaramiirthy. the author of the poems known as 
the sevpnth Tirumu:rai, which contains one hundred 
patikams is said to have lived in the latter part of the 
seventh and the early part of the eighth centuries 
during the reign of N arasinha Pallavan the Second. 
The path adopted by him is termed as the Sakh
 Marga 
(the way in which one loves his friend), True to the 
path he followed, he felt no compunction to ask Siva to 
do him service on many an occasion; and the Supreme 
One being the servant of servants, appeared to readily · 
respond to his requests. Unlike tbe other Samaya 
Kuravar. SundW'amiirthy seems to have had a house- 
hold life; his conjugal life was diqided between two 
wives, namely Paravaiyar and SaIikiliyar. Never- 
theless he never forgot that he was a servant of his Lord 
Siva, who is ever ready to give him a friend's hand in 
times of difficulties. 


Our poet has neither the spirit of resignation of 
Tirunavukkarasu nor the total innocence of Til'Ujfiiina 
Sambanthar; he felt joy in life and Hfe's oscillations; 
however he is unequal to Mal}ikkavacakar in imagi- 
native insight, Tirujfiana Sambanthar in lyrical quality 
and Tirunavukkarasu in sweetness and floridity. He is 
8 master spirit of tenderness and is no reviler of alien 
religions; though wedded to family life he was not 
bound by it. His spirit hovered above worldly concerns 
and desires and made an angel of him; He was in the 
world but not of the world; yet he had psychological 
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insight into human nature of a kind rarely to be 
excelled by the other Samaya kllravar. Our poet is 
not lacking in self-assertion; for at the end of a good 
number uf his patikams he promises either a noble life 
or a better hereafter for everyone who recites his 
patikam. He appears to be confident that his Lord 
will stand by his friend's words. The importance of 
Sundaramurthy for the Saivities lies in his emphasis 
On the AI)tB
 atimai va!akku (the way in which a 
servant serves his master), wh ich is the basic princi pIe 
of the practice and religion of the Saivites. 
MaI)ikkavacakar. the author of the eighth 
Tirumu:rai called by the name of Tiruvacakam, appears 
to have lived in the ninth century A.D,. during the 
period of VarBguI)a. Pandiyan the First. His is spoken 
· of as having fo11owed what is known as the Sanm
ga 
(the true path), No reason however can be adduced why 
his Marga in particular should be referred to as 
Sanmarga; for the other Samaya Kuravar as well seem 
to have stood in the same Marga. His poetry is the 
quintescence of religious feelings, expressed in the most 
simple unaffected language; and the simplicity and 
melody of his expression are of one accord with his 
inner spirit: he has a wonderful command of metre and 
there is music in his expressions. He is given up to 
introspection and self-searching; his verses Bre full of 
thought and reach the very limits of imagination, He 
is equal to the best of the saIigam poets in imaginative 
quality; there is too a note of melancholy in some of his 
poems; for he feels himself a fish out of water On account 
of his long standing separation from the object of his 
love, Si va. 


Now and then he feels the touch of the Grace of 
Siva and gives vent to an expression of blissful joy in 
the finest language possible; however his poetry is Qot 
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free from all blemishes: for there are a number of m
n. 
nerisms in it, which he along with the other Samaya 
Kuravar appear to have intentionally committed; for 
example his repeated references, often in the same pattu, 
to the same mythological stories would never fail to 
tire an intellectualist who happens to read his book; 
but Manikkavacakar, it must be remembered, neveJ' 
composed his poems for others, much less to aD intellec- 
. 
tualist; his verses are mere outbursts from his heart; 
and the repetitions referred to above rather add to the 
value of his work as a bhakti nul (book of devotional 
poems); for it is in the nature of worship and medita- 
tion to repeat in thought and words the praises and 
glories of God to get into. an ecstatic rapture of religious 
feelings. 


There is another work, known as Tirukkovaiyar by · 
the same author. It was composed by him in honour 
of Siva and its subject matter is Akapporul. Though 
NampiyiiIJtar Nampi has excluded it from the Tirumm;ai 
perhaps on the ground that it treats of erotics, it has 
somehow come to be included under the eighth Tim- 
murai. This book shows among other things, the 
proficiency and skill of OUr poet in ancient Tamil 
literature and grammar as well. 


The collection of works going by the name of the 
ninth Tirumurai are the compositions of nine minor 
poets who are followers if not imitators of the Samaya 
Kura val'; these poets belong to the ten th and eleventh 
centuries A. D., though some of them exhibit sparks of 
int€'lligence and originality in a few poems; it is 
thought that they are not noted enough 8S poets to 
deserve a critical exposition here in this thesis: more- 
over the contribution to the religion of Saivism is not 
much when compared to that of the Samaya Kuravar. 
7 
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Tirumiilar's Tirumantr8m recognised as the tenth 
Tirumurai deserves our special attention. It is importan t 
not because it has a high literary merit, which it never 
pretends to have. but since it contains a record of the 
spiritual experiences of a seer and 8 saint; it has puzzled 
and is puzzling many an intelligent reader; for it is 
full of riddles and the author tries to solve for us the 
riddle of existence by means of ridd les. 
The poet seems to be of opinion that the prinei pIes 
of the Siddbanta should not be laid open to every Jack 
and Joh n to be scorned and scoffed at; on the other 
hand he wants such students as are earnest to approach 
a proper Guru for the correct elucidation of the meaning 
of the stanzas of h.is book; for the Siddhanta in its true 
setting, according to him, cannot be known except at 
the hands of 8 Jiiiina Guru, There is no consensus of 
· opinion among Tamil scholars as to the date of Our poet 
TirumilI8l'; the view that he belongs to the early part 
of the fifth century A.D., seems to be sensible. 
The eleventh Tirumurai comprises the works of 
twelve authors all of whom with one exception (Siva) 
belong to various periods ranging from the fifth century 
A.D., to the eleventh century A.D. One of them is a 
poetess, another is Siva himself and the rest are aH men. 
None of the poems of these authors including the so- 
called verse of Siva can equal the lyrics of the Samaya 
Kuravar in point of excellence as exquisite fine poetry. 
PaHinattuppiHaiyar is the most popular of these poets; 
his poems make us to realise the worthlessness of 
mundane life and force us to Jook up to ascetic life 8S 
the one way to obtain salvation. He possesses an 
extraordinary insight into human nature and his verses 
8re of a poetic diction of a superior kind. 
Cekkilar, the author of the twelfth Tirumu:rai 
called Periya Pural}.am belongs to the middle of the 
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twelve century A.D.; he it is that has built up the 
stories of the sixty three Naya
ars (devotees of Siva) 
together with those of a few others around the nucleus 
handed him by Nampiyal}.tar Nampi; he seems to have 
relied both on tradition and on the meagre references in 
the Tevarams for the make-up of the stories. It was 
at a time when even the Saivites looked up to Jivaka 
CintamaIJ.i and such other works for literary inspiration 
that Cek.kilar appeared with his Periya Pural}.am; 
these works no doubt have a literary value; but yet 
they indirectly preach alien schools of religious 
though t; hence Periya Pural}.am arose more as a check 
and a challenge to the other religious systems than as a 
book directly preaching Saivism; it has more than 
accomplished the purpose of the author. for the Saivism 
as inculcated in Periya Pural}.am has been made a 
living faith. Cekki!ar has given a personal touch to 
God and has brought Him home to every true Saivite. 
Cekki!.ar's God is not the impersonal and transcendental 
one that is outside the reach of even a true devotee; his 
God is within the grasp of the faithful and the righteous 
and is personal; yet he is not blind to the doctrines of 
the Saiva Siddhanta; by making God personal he did 
not forget the fact that the essential nature of God is 
Sat (Being), Cit 
intelligence) and A.nanda (bliss); his 
skill in malting the impersonal God to pass over imper- 
ceptibly into the personal is marvellous. 


The cultural value of the book called Periya 
PuraI;lam has rec€'ntly been questioned and a controversy 
has risen among the ed ucated classes of the Tamils; the 
point of conflict is on moral issues; for in this work 
Cekkilar has apparently sacrificed moral principles and 
has depicted his Naya
ars (devotees of Siva) as having 
committed the vilest of crimes such as murder, theft etc. 
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Are these devotees of Siva Saints in spite of these crimes 
or on account of them? Or rather are tbese alternati ves 
heside the mark and irrelevant? The answers to these 
questions will be found in the ethical part of Saiva 
Siddh anta. 


From a literary point of view Cekkiliir's poetry 
stands unmatched for its purity of style, sound and 
diction; his verses are of tbe essence of love and infuse 
love and sympathy into the reader's heart. From begin- 
ning to end his poem is one melody or one stream which 
is a di vine flow, soothing the mind and ema pturing 
the heart. It is a glaring fact that there is practically 
no plot in the lives of most of the saints, about whom 
our poet choose to write; each one of the Naya
ars 
appears to bave elected to lead a one-principled life; 
. 
and our poet, being a man of talents and a poetic genius. 
had succeeded not to allow this shortcoming of the plot 
to have any prominence whatsoever as a genuine dis- 
crepancy; rather he drives it home to us that the one- 
principled life is the Summum Bonum of existence; his 
contribution to the religious aspec
s of the Saiva 
Siddhanta is great and cannot be lightly spoken of; 
and the work Periya Pural].am occupies an enviahle 
position along with the first eight Tirumurai in the 
private lihraries of almost all Saivites who possess 
a religious library in the Tamil Natu (land). Besides 
the Tirumurai there are other compositions of a 
devotional kind most of which can compare well with 
those works of the Tirumurai other than Tevaram and 
Tiruvacakam. The Tiruppukal of AruI].agirinatar, the 
poems of Tayuma!!avar and Kumara Guru Para 
Swamikal. and the Arutpa of Riimaliriga Swamika! 
can be cited as examples. Mention also must be made 
of the work Saiva Vi
a-Vitai of .A.rumuga Navalar of 
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Jaffna, who is a theologian, grammarian and above all 
a preacher and a reformer and who has done immense 
service to the cause of the Saiva Religion, when it was 
groaning under the proselytising weight of Christian 
Missionaries. He is said to be the father of modern 
prose in Tamil and has given us the stories of Periya 
PuraI}.am in an elegant but majestic prose. 


The reasons why the work · Jiianamrta' of Vagisa 
Muni and the treatises Saiva Samaya Neri and 
Si vadharm6ttara of Maraijiiana Sambanthar are not 
included in the MeykaI}.ta Sastra are to be sought. 
Recently there has grown a mushroom of Tamil 
literature in prose on the Sai va Siddhanta; some of 
them are coloured by the authors' whims and fancies 
and give a highly distorted view of the Siddhanta;. 
there are others which fall far below the standard of 
the classical work reviewed; hence there is a dearth of 
a genuine prose work in Tamil on the Saiva Siddhanta, 
which should treat the Siddhanta in all its aspects; it 
is high time that some good scholar well versed in 
Tamil and Sanskrit takes up the subject and treat it in 
all its details. 


CHAPTER 3. 


Nature of Knowledge. 
(i) GENERAL 
The modern psychologists distinguish between four 
kinds of conscious processes such as willing, knowing, 
striving and feeling, They say that these processes 
are respectively due to the volitional, cognitive, 
conative and affective faculties of the mind or the soul. 
But the Saiva Siddhantin regards these processes as due 
to the inherent potencies of the atman or the soul, 
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which go by the names of iccha sakti, Jllana sakti and 
the kriya sakti ; according to Sai va Siddhanta every 
atman or soul, going through its experience of life, has 
at first its kriya sakti manifested; then it is said to 
acquire its characteristics of a kartta or one that is 
ready to act; soon its jfiana sakti gets illumined and 
it is in a position to know a thing. As anuhhava or 
experience cannot be had without a will to know, the 
iccha sakti becomes active. It is this group of the 
three saktis or potencies in the atman or the soul that 
is held to be responsible for all the joys and sorrows of 
life including bliss and bondage; it must not be under- 
stood that these saktis are something different from 
the cit-sakti of the atman; the atman's cit-sakti which 
bears the relation of gUQa-guI}.i-bha'la to the atman of 
which it is a sakti is known as the iccha sakti, the 
. jfiana sakti or the kriya sakti according as its function 
is one of wishing, knowing or acting, The affective 
elements, such as pleasure and pain, are held to be 
bhogyarupa (forms of enjoyments and suffering), 
whereas the iccha sakti and the kriya sakti are 
karyarupa, and the cit-sakti is karaI}.arupa. The 
Siddhantin, holds the view that when a sakti gets 
manifested as an effect it becomes so only at a spot; 
for if it were fully converted, it would become non- 
eternal; and this is a thing which he does not desire; 
this is why Saiva Siddhanta stresses the fact that 
maya, when it gets evolved into the universe does so 
only by a part; even so the cit-sakti which is 
co. pervasive with the atman of which it IS a gUQa 
when it gets manifested as the one, or the other, does 
not do so in its entirety. 
The past few years have ushered in a class of 
intelligentsia who are actively engaged in the detailed 
study of the volitional, cognitive and the conative 
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powers of the soul together with its affective side. 
Modern 1 psych ology owes its development to these men., 
for psychology is that branch of philosophy which is 
interested in the study of soul and all its st
tes. But 
epistemology too has got to do something with the 
cognitive character of the soul; psychology assumes 
among other things that cognition is a fact; it does 
not question the origin, possibility and validity of 
knowledge as epistemology does. The epistemological 
problem forces itself to the front on Iy when man begins 
to reflect on knowledge; at first, a man looks outwards 
towards objectives which he seeks to understand; for 
his knowledge is no problem; its validity is not ques- 
tioned but taken for granted. When later on difficulties 
cross his path it is only then the problem of knowledge 
raises its head: when the fruits of his reflections on the. 
knowledge problem are coordinated into a coherent 
system, epistemology emerges out as a separate branch 
of philosophy. 
The problem of knowledge has long engaged the 
attention of epistemologists who may be divided into 

wo classes, viz., Dogmatists and Sceptics, according as 
they: hold the opinion that the problem of knowledge 
can be solved or not. The system of the Saiva Siddh anta 
theory of knowledge takes the view that the knowledge 
-problem is capable of being solved. Anyhow it does 
not summarily dismiss the tenets of the sceptics; it 
examines the arguments pu t forward by them to 
denounce the validity of the worth of knowledge. 
criticises them, and throws them over-board. It is not 
based on any pre-suppositions which are above the 
necessity of philosophical examination, It is the frui- 
tion and culmination of the speculative thought and 
religious practices of the ancient seers who revealed the 
truths of the Saiva A.gamas. As the validity or worth 
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of knowledge can be considered on ly after a study of 
the nature, forms, factors and instruments of know- 
ledge, the Siddhantin's conception of the nature of 
knowledge and criticism of the views of some alien 
schools are taken up in this chapter. 


(ii) Nature of Jfianam or Knowledge according to 
Saiva Siddbanta. 
Knowledge has been variously viewed either as a 
quality, Or 8S an activity, or as a relation, or as self 
subsistent by the different metaphysicians of the west 
and the east; 1 and Saiva Siddhanta adopts the quality 
theory of knowledge. An analysis of the factors of 
knowledge will help the readers to form an estimate of 
the Siddhanta theory. In the proposition · I see a book' 
there an; three facts involved: first there is the Jfiata 
or the knower in the form of'!'; secondly there is 
Jfianam or knowledge which is considered to be mine; 
and lastly there is the Jfieyam the object which is the 
book. If the object known and the self that knows it, 
are sharply separated from each other, consciousness 
will become, as Descartes and Kant thought, the result 
of the causal action of the object known on the self 
that is aware of it, and will reduce itself to a subjective 
state of the knowing person. If the object known is a 
physical thing, or its quality, or action existing in- 
dependently of the subject, there will be a wide gulf 
between the events of the world of the object known 
which is objective and the knowledge of the object 
- -
-- -
- 
1. S.B. P. 263: " Ya
 kutattaiyarinte
 e

um anu- 
pavam avva
mavi
kanne nika!tal katci- 
ya
avaiya
e ariyappatutaJi
 al)taritar- 
kUI}.amutaitte
patu perappaHatu," 
Ibid, P. 267: "A
ma aritarkuI}.amu
aitte
patu mer- 
kaHi
am:' 
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which is purely subjective. The problem of building 
a bridge to connect them both will turn out to be a 
Herculean task. The Sai va Siddhiinta proposes to fill 
up the gap in its own way, 


The proposition' I see a book' can be thrown into 
the logical form · I am one who sees a book '. Here the 
grammatical subject and the logical subject coincide 
with each other; but their predicates differ, the 
grammatical predicate being the verb I see' while the 
logical one being the expression 'one who sees a book'. 
The same proposition in its epistemological form 
would run as · a book is in my consciousne
s '. Here 
the epistemological subject is 'a book'; the predicate 
gives me an idea how I get to know the book: 
the book may be taken to be pervaded by consciousness . 
and the consciousness is mine as a quality of the 
self, Saiva Siddhanta. regards jna.nam or knowledge 
as an essential quality of the atman or the self which 
is pervasive, and holds the view that consciousness 
is as much pervasive neither more nor less, as 
the atman or the soul of which it is a quality; the 
atman or the soul, according to Saiva Siddhanta, in 
cognizing an object physical or psychical, gets illumined 
by Siva sakti, assumes the character of the object that is 
pervaded by its consciousness, identifies itself with the 
object and thus becomes aware of it. The Siddhantin 
believes in and posits the existence of an infinite number 
of at mans or souls all of which are held to be eternal 
and pervasive as also their consciousness. The soul and 
their qualities of consciousness are not material things, 
and therefore the pervasi veness of the one does not in ter- 
fere with that of the other, The Siddhantin further 
holds the view that a Teal universe which is extended 
exists apart from the souls, though not separable from 
8 
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them. Since one and the same object can be an object 
of thought for many, an object in one's sphere of consci- 
ousness can be as much an object in another's, for the 
two spheres are interpenetrative, and may coincide 
with each other partially or wholly. In the proposition 
· I see a book', I have an idea of the book, which is 
psychic, corresponding to the material object 'book'. 
The correspondence of the book to its idea can be judged 
only by consciousness; the judgment cannot be made 
unless consciousness includes within its field both the 
object and its idea. Saiva Siddhanta is successful in 
bridging the gulf between the psychic event and the 
physical object by including both the idea and the object 
within the sphere of consciousness which is pervasive. 


(iii) Criticism of the Arhats' view of knowledge. 
1 The Arhats posit that, since the cognition of a 
physical or psychical object arises in the body, the 
atman (soul) is of the same dimensions as the body it 
inhabits. According to them, the atman expands and 
contracts along with the body. It starts in the womb 
with a small size, expands by and by as the body grows 
in it, and after birth continues the expansion with the 
growth of the body through childhood, boyhood 
and manhood. Then with age, it begins to contract as 
the body shrinks. According to Saiva Siddhanta, the 
hypothesis of the existence of the atman with self-same 
dimensions as the body cannot be maintained; for 
Sivajfiana Yogi objects that, even as the soul becomes 
small or large according as it occupies a small or large 
frame, so its consciousness should become correspon- 
dingly small or large. He adds we have instances of 
small-made men evincing perfect knowledge, and of 
1. S!B. PV. 264 
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big-made imperfect knowledge. Again he urges that if 
it were p08Sible for knowledge to expand and contract, 
it should be divisible into parts; if so, it is liable to be 
destroyed, for what has parts is apt to be dissolved. He 
contends also that cognitions of objects outside the body 
is not possible if the sphere of consciousness is limited 
to the extent of the body alone. 


There is much force in the last two arguments of 
Sivajfiana Yogi; for the Arhata system recognise6 the 
self and the non-self as distinct entities, and is unable 
to break the duality underlying them. The Self's cons- 
ciousness is psychic, whereas the non-self is physical. 
The Al'hata system does not say how the Self's cons- 
ciousness limited by its body-covering is able to extend 
beyond the body to know an object that is physical. The 
Arhat merely gives an analogy to meet these charges' 
of Sivajfiaoa Yogi; as a lamp illuminates tl1e whole 
space of a large room or a tiny pot according to its 
placing, so the soul expands or contracts with its 
consciousness according to the size of the body it occupies. 
The analogy cited. when pushed to its logical 
conclusion, gives us the fact that what is lost in 
extension is gained in intension. A soul in a small 
frame may possess perfect knowledge, and the same in 
a larger one imperfect knowledge. This runs counter 
to Sivajfiana Yogi's first argument. Thus the first 
objection raised by him is not genuine, and is due to his 
ingenuity in the play of words - cigari vu and 
perarivu. These words do not mean, as they should in 
the trend of his argument, consciousness limited to a 
small space and a large space respectively; but they 
stand for imperfect knowledge and perfect knowledge, 
However, the Arhats are unable to explain satisfaotorily 
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the points raised in the last two arguments of the Yogi. 
Hence his objections therein sta.nd firm and unrefuted. 


(iv) Criticism of the views of knowledge of the 
Naiyayikas and the Vaise
ikas. 
1 The N aiyay ikas and the V aise
ikas regard 
know ledge as a gUI}.a or quality of the atman (soul). 
They opine that knowledge is produced when the 
indriyas or senses contact objects. They refuse to 
accept the conception of the Siddhantin that the 
indriyas \senses) are merely accessories for the mani- 
festation of the iccha, jiiana and the kriya saktis of the 
iitman (soul). 
 Sivajfiana Yogi finds fault with these 
systems that they regard gUI}.a (quality) as separable 
from its gUI}.i or the object in which the gUI}.a inheres. 
A gUI}.a, according to Sivajiiana Yogi, is invariably 
.present in a gUI}.i and is inseparable. The annihilation 
of the one means the annihilation of the other. 
A gUI}.a cannot be produced anew. It belongs to a 
gU:Q.i, and cannot exist independently of the object of 
which it is a gUI;la. Further the Yogi cannot conceive 
of knowledge as coming out of nothing, because it is 
against the cardinal tenets of Saiva Siddhiinta which 
up-holds sat-kiirya-viida. The fundamental mistake in 
these systems lies in their mechanical view of the 
atman, in that they do not consider knowledge as an 
intrinsic quality of the atman. They believe in the 
existence of an infinite number of atmans, and also in 
a world distinct from the iitmans. They hold the view 
that the world reacts upon the iitmans causally to 
produce know ledge. These systems too are as open to 
the charge of dualism of the psychic and physical 
phenomena as the Arhata system is. 
1. I.L.A., pp 42. 
2. S.B., ppa 182, 265. 
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(v) Criticism of the Piificariitra view of knowledge. 
1 The Piincariitras embrace the doctrine of the 
gUI)a-gur;ti-bhiiva of the soul and its consciousness. They 
cite the Vedas in testimony to the atomic nature of the 
infinite number of souls each of which possesses the 
gu!}.a or attribute of consciousness which is pervasive 
both within the body where the soul d wells and without. 
To them both the object and the idea of the object are 
within the sphere of consciousness of each of the souls, 
Thus the rift of dualism between mind and matter 
appears bridged; but Sivajniina Yogi cannot put up 
with the view that the gUl)a or attribute of an object is 
more pervasive than the gU!}.1- He merely derides the 
Paiicariitras for their lamentable ignorance of the 
principle of gu!}.a-gu!}.i-bhiiva, which says that the gUl)a 
and its gu!}.i are inseparable and co-extensi ve. He states 
also that the soul in its pettanilai (embodied state) · 
assumes the character of the suk
ma. sarira (subtle body) 
which is of the size of an atom and identifies itself 
with it. Hence it has come to be referred to as atomic in 
form in the Vedas and the Agamas. The atomic form is 
never its natural and intrinsic character but only an 
acquired and can ventional one. The soul whose intrinsic 
nature is one of pervasiveness is able to envelop and 
penetrate even distant objects in its consciousness to get 
cognition of them. It can never be of the size of an atom 
limited and confined to a place, The Piincariitras advance 
the analogy of the lamp and its light to show that con- 
sciousness is more pervasive than \he soul of which it is 
a quality. Sivajiiana Yogi questions the appropriate- 
ness of this analogy. He says that light is no quality 
of the lamp save a substance made up of innumerable 
particles each of which may be considered a lamp in its 
1. S B. pp 182. 
T.B.A. pp3: "na gUI)a gUl)inol,1 samiinakiiliniim 
janma; kintu dravyam nirgul)ameva prathmamut- 
padyate pasciit tatsamaveta gUI}.a utpadyante," 
2. B.B. pps 264, 265. 
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suk
ma (subtle) state_ The objection of Sivajiiiina Yogi 
is in consonance with science. The piincariitriis fare ill 
for lack of an apt analogy. 
(vi) Criticism of the Sailkhya view of knowledge. 
1 The Siiilkhyas are of the view that the Puru
<:I. or 
the self is a seer, who is inactive and who has the 
attributes of isolation and neutrality; it is only a 
sentient being that can be a seer. Sivajfiiina Yogi is 
therefore right when he says that the Siiilkhyiis admit 
that the Puru
a possesses jfiiina sakti and the kriyii 
sakti. Activity is attributed by the Siiilkhyiis to the 
body when the Puru
a is in proximity to it, standing 
as a sJ>f1ctator without any volition on its part. Siva- 
jfiiina Yogi argues that the Puru
a is pervasive accord- 
ing to the Siiilkhyiis and therefore is present every 
.. 
where as a witness. Hence there is the contingency of 
the simultaneous manifestation of activity in pots and 
like things; but no such activity is observable in this 
world of ours. Besides, the Siiilkhyas do not posit 
any factor to prevent or control the manifestation of 
activity. So he rightly concludes that it is the Puru
 
that possesses both the Jfiiina and the kriyii saktis, a.nd 
that buddhi is useful as an instrument for the illumi- 
nation of the attributes of knowledge and activity of the 
soul. 


Cognition is held by the Sankhyas to arise in the 
buddhi with the Puru
a in proximity to it as a witness. 
3 SivajfHina Yogi criticises this view saying that the 
buddhi, being an inert material substance, cannot know 
1. T .K. Karik 19: .. Tasmiicca vi paryasiitsidd ham 
Sak
itvamasya puru
sya 
Kai valyam madh yasth y am," 


2. S.B. pp. 182. 
3. S.B. pp. 263. 
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a thine. Again the Sa:nkhya theory that there is a 
reflection of the buddhi that makes the latter conscious 
is also, according to the Yogi, not feasible. The eye 
that cognizes an object through a mirror is said to see 
the object. None would urge that the Mirror cognizes or 
sees; even so the Puru
a that is reflected in the buddhi 
can have cognition, and never can the buddhi be said 
to have cognition. Further, as the fragrance of a 
flower if passed on to another object deprives the flower 
of it fragrance, so too if the cognition of the Purul?a 
(self) is transferred to the buddhi, the Puru
a becomes 
dt3void of its qualities of knowledge, and gets turned 
into inert matter a8 it were. Moreover the Adhyiisa 
Viida - the doctrine of the po9sibility of the trans- 
ference of the qualities of one object to another - is 
condemned by all religious thinkers. On these grounds 
Sivajfiiina Yogi dismisses the SaIikhya theory of know- · 
ledge as worthless. Even granting that it is possible 
for the buddhi to get the character of knowing things, 
the subject - object relation of knowledge stands in 
need of solution because the buddhi, according to the 
Sankhyas, is non- pervasive. If knowledge be a gUIJ.a 
or quality of the buddhi, it will inhere in the buddhi 
and not extend beyond it to reach the object which is 
evidently outside the subject. The mechanism of 
knowledge stands as yet an insoluble problem for the 
SiiIikhyiis, The metaphors of proximity and reflection 
brought forward by the SaIikhyiis advance us not a 
whit towards understanding the nature of knowledge. 
(vii) Criticism of tbe view of knowledge 
of tbe Miidbyamikiis. 
There are four chief schools of Buddhism: (1) That 
of the Miidhyamikas or Nihilists, (2) That of the 
Y ogaciiriis Or Subjective Idealists, (3) That of the Sau- 
trantikiis or Representationists and (4) that of the 
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Vaib1isik1is or Presentationists. The M1idhyamik1is sup- 
port the act theory of knowledge. They hold the view 
that consciousness is a process and is k!?8I.1ika or momen- 
tary. Even the external world is considered by them 
to be momentary. Life is a continuous flux - a becom. 
ing - as it were. In European philosophy we have 
M. Bergson advocating a similar view. With Bergson, 
the world is governed by no law and order; there is 
complete anarchy in the world. But the Miidhyamikas 
believe in the law of causation which has a permanent 
existence. It is the pivot on which revolve the worlds 
of thought and objects. They do not recognise as the 
Naiyiiyikas do, the law of external causation, for a thing 
cannot, in the very nature of the thing that it is, become 
another. They adopt the law of transitive causation. 
Causal relation is of the type of the seed growing into 
- a tree. Tbe duality between soul and body is fully 
accepted. But the soul is no mOre permanent than the 
body is. The soul and the body are two a.spects of 
existence which is a continuous flow or a becoming. 
To deny the existence of a permanent sonl residing in 
the body they put forward the a.rgument that the soul 
is neither the body, nor the senses, nor the objects of 
the seuses, nor even a combination of them all, There 
is nothing outside them that can be called a soul. The 
soul is a mere empty sound. It is only a void, and has 
no existenca. 


lSivajfiiina Yogi does not see any life in the above 
argument of the Miidhyamikiis. He appeals to their 
good sense to reflect upon and infer the existence of the 
Boul from their very denials. There must be somebody 
persisting to deny the existence of the soul. The theory 
that there is no knower who can know a thing is a8 
1. S.B. pps 236 and 237. 
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foolish as the statement · my mother is a barren lady I. 
My mother can never be barren, so long as she has 
given birth to my self. Motherhood and barrenness are 
opposed to each other and cannot go together. Even sO 
if the knower does not exist. there cannot be any know- 
ing. If knowledge is a phenomenon, there must be a 
knower. Sivajfiiina Yogi has thus reasoned out and 
shown the untenability of the positions of the Madhya- 
mikiis who cannot be said to have any genuine theory of 
knowledge. Even their sO-{Jalled theory of knowledge, 
according to their tenets, should be fleeting and momen- 
tary, and hence cannot be of value for the purpose of 
speculation, 


(viii) Criticism of the Views of Knowledge 
of the Sautrantikiis and the Vaibii
ikiis. 
The Sautrantikas and Vaibii
ikas admit the exis- 
tence of an extra-mental world. The Sautriintikas deny, 
as Locke denies, that we can have immediate knowledge 
of the extra-mental world, When we perceive an object 
we have an idea or a presentation which refers to an 
external thing. The idea is the medium through which 
we can know an object. There are no other ways of 
perceiving a thing. The Vaiba
ikiis are presentationists, 
and do not accept the view of the Sautrantikas who are 
representationists. They say that it is possible to have 
direct perception of an object. Yet both the schools 
adopt the doctrine that the outer objects are momentary. 
Since the absence of anyone skandha does not give rise 
to a being that can be said to be aware of things, they 
urge that the soul is an aggregate of the skandhas. 
1 Sivajfiana Yogi argues that the skandhiis are 
evolutes of the inert primordial matter called maya 


. 


1. S. B. pps 247 and 248. 
, 
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and therefore cannot singly or even as an aggregate 
constitute the iitman or the soul. Know ledge according 
to these two schools of though t will be a proce
s Or 
function of the aggregate of the skandhas which are 
material things. The Vaiba
ikiis with their dualistic 
metaphysics of soul and matter look upon knowledge as 
a direct awareness of objects which are external to 
consciousness. The Sautrantikiis on the other hand 
raise a screen between Boul and matter by interposing 
between them ideas as the media through which objects 
are seen. Neither the Vaiba
ikas nor tbe Sautriintikas 
can be said to possess a theory of knowledge where tbe 
duality of mind and matter is successfully got over_ 
(ix) Criticism of the Lokiiyata view of knowledge. 
The Lokiiyatas contend that the soul is no other 
· than the body and that knowledge is a particular kind 
of bodily activity. When the four elements Earth, 
Water, Fire, and Air which are all inert and material 
combine to form the body, intelligence is produced just 
as the red colour is formed when betel. arecanut, and 
lime are made to combine together. Since knowledge 
is not found anywhere else than in the body, it must 
be a function of the body. Further-more in daily life 
too we use such expression as 'I have grown', · I have 
become lean " 'I am a man' etc. Do not these facts 
snow that the body is the soul, and that knowledge is a 
bodily behaviour 'f 
1 Si vajfiatla Yogi refuses to see any sense in the 
above argument of the Lokayatiis and tries to prove 
that the body is no soul by drawing instances from 
practical1ife itself. He invites us to think of the very 
frequent usage which we are wont to make when we 
express statements such as 'my body'. Does not this 
1. S. B. pp 238. 
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presuppose that there is a something existing other 
tban the body which we refer to as · I' and to which 
the body belongs 1 8ivajf:i.ana Yogi tries to exp!ain the 
meanings of the expressions 'I have grown' etc. by 
reference to the apparent identity subsisting between 
the soul in its empirical state and the body. The 'I' 
actually refers to the atman (soul), but is transferred by 
convention to the body on account of the soul's 
acquiring identity with the body brough t about by its 
association with iil}.ava (root-e\"il). Sivajf:i.ana Yogi 
further states that the soul can ne\"er be the body since 
we don't use such expressions as · I am the body', · I am 
the hands', · I am the legs' etc. 
The argument ad vanced by the Lokayatas to 
establish the doctrine that the body is the soul is 
common place and smacks of puerile imagination. . 
Common expressions current in daily speech and writing 
have no thought behind them, and are not worthy of 
seien tific and philosophic basis. 8i vajfiana Yogi has 
merely adopted the u

ralagudanyaya - literally, . the 
iUhstration of the camel and the stick' equivalent to 
, hoist with his own petard' -in using similar argument 
to refute the position of the Lokayatas. These latter 
along with their counter-parts in the West - the 
American behaviourists - are pure objectivists. Their 
view of life is mechanical. They do not believe in 
psychic processes as intrinsically different from the 
physical. The psychic process to them is a phase of the 
physical. Their theory of know ledge is one-sided and 
bas all the faults of objectivism. Their chief mistake 
lies in their failure to understand that behaviour cannot 
by itself explain knowledge, but does presuppose know- 
ledge to be understood. It is true that they are able to 
eseape the dualism of mind and matter. But the escape 
is made at a tremendous loss - of the mind, the 
thinker. 
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(x) Criticism of the Views of Knowledge of the 
Indriya A.tma Vadins 
Suk
 Deha .Atma Va dins and PraI}.a .Atma Vadins. 
1 The lndriya .Atma Vadins support the act theory 
of knowledge. According to them the senses constitute 
the soul and knowledge is an activity of the senses. 
The Saiva Siddhantin points out that since what one 
sense knows is not cognised by the other senses, there 
must dxist at the helm of all It. soul whICh uses these 
senses as mere instruments to reveal objects for it to 
cognize, 
The Siik
ma Deha .Atma Vadins are of opinion that 
the SiikE1ma Deha (subtle body) is identical with the soul 
that is characterised by its act of cognition. The 
Slddhantin rab,es an objection to this view that if 
. knowledge were an activity of the Siik
ma Deha which 
is responsIble for the dream-state, then there would be 
no reason for our having erroneous know ledge of the 
objects of dream in the waking state. The PraI}.a .A.tma 
Vadins posit that knowledge is an activity of the 
PraI}.3.s; for when the PraI}.as function we usually have 
know ledge, When they cease knowledge also ceases. 
So the natural conclusion is the statement that the 
PraI)3.s constitute the soul. The objection that there is 
no consciousness in dreamless sleep, even while the 
Prag.as function, is not sound; because the PraI}.as to 
know a thing require the senses as instruments. The 
latter are inactive in dreamless sleep. Therefore the 
PraI}.as, though they function, cannot become aware of 
objects in sleep, The Siddhantin shows that knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by the PraI}.a .Atma Vadin 
w hen he states that the PraI}.iis are found only in the 
body, and hence cannot extend beyond to cognize 
objects. 
1. 8.B. pps 239 and 244. 
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(xi) Criticism of the Activity Theory of Knowledge. 
The act-theory of knowledge has many adherents 
in European philosophy. With the Pragmatists, know- 
ledge is a response of a living mental being to its 
environment. Bergson speaks of consciousness as a 
ceaseless creative acti vi ty. Reid holds that know ledge 
is an act of mind. Alexander appears to accept the 
Act Theory of Knowledge when he says' cognition' is 
not a separate kind of action from conation. Dr. Dawes 
Hic
s too s peaks of the act of know ledge. 
The Saiva Siddhanta school of philosophy rejects in 
toto tbe act theory of know ledge. Know ledge cannot 
be an act since an act is as much an object of knowledge 
as anything else is. If know ledge were an act it should 
affect the object on which it acts, and also itself, for an 
act is aggressive. Experience tells us that knowledge. 
of a thing neither modifies nor in any -way affects the 
thing. Further, in knowing an object we are not aware 
of any reaction or modification in knowledge itself. So 
know ledge cannot be an act. It is a quality, an intrinsic 
character of the soul which manifests everything that is 
included in its sphere, 


(xii) Criticism of the Relation Theory of Knowledge. 
Recently there has sprung up a theory in the West 
as to the nature of know ledge, that it is a relation of 
certain entities. According to the critical realists, 
knowledge of the extra-mental reality is a three-term 
relation: the Mind, the Object, and the Datum or Con- 
tent or .l£ssence. Dr. More, however reduces cognition 
to the holding of a relation between a sense - Datum 
and a character. Russeil in his 'Our Knowledge of 
the External World' abandons the act theory of know- 
ledge, and speaks of knowledge as a relation between a 
knowing subject and an object known. With the 
Nee-Realists. · the knowledge of an object is simply a 
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new and external. but temporary relation into which 
the object has entered.' James is of opinion that 
knowledge is a relation of two modes of the same 
en;ity · Pure Experience'. One mode is · The Knower' 
and the other' the object known: 


The relation theory of knowledge cannot stano. 
criticism. Knowledge cannot be a relation: because a 
relation itself can become an object of knowledge. The 
relation of subject and object enters into the dominion 
of knowledge and cannot be identical with knowledge. 
Relations are properties of things. and have no in- 
dependent existence of their own. The object as related 
to the subject is said to hold the Vi
aya-Vi
aYl.Bhava 
Sambandh.a (object-subject relation), According to the 
Saiva Sidhanta when the object stands to the subject in 
-the relation of Vi
aya- Vi
aYI-Bhava. knowledge which 
is the intrinsic quality of the subject gets manifested. 
The Siddhiintin does not accept the view that knowledge 
is a synthetic construction of the mind, but adopts the 
manifestation theory of knowledge. It is objected 'that 
a quality inheres in and hangs on a thing and hence 
cannot extend beyond the thing of which it is a quality. 
Therefore knowledge being an attribute of the subject 
cannot reach the object. Saiva diddhanta meets the 
objection by positing pervasiveness to the attribute of 
consciousness of ,he sout 80 as to include the object 
within its fold. 


(xiii). Self-Subsisteocy Theory of Knowledge of 
the Y ogac:aras. 
1 The Y ogiicaras are Niralambana Vadins holding 
the view that consciousness is self -subsistent. They are 
su pporters of the theory of Vijfiana Vada (subjecti viaw). 
They deny the real existence of aU but Vijfiana 
1. I.P. YoU. pp. 628 
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or consciousness. The subject that cognizes and tbe 
object cognized are only modes of the alaya which is a 
flax or continuously changing stream of consciousness. 
The alaya vijiiiina is the whole containing within itself 
the knower and the known. 
1 Sivajiiiina Yogi seems to think, when he questions 
the character of iil8ya vijfiiina as explaining know- 
ledge, that a permanent princi pIe which does not 
change is necessary to account for knowledgf>. Since 
with the Y ogiiciiriis the self is a mere transitory state 
of consciousness, the permanence and unity of 
experience cannot on this view be explained. Moreover, 
in treating the knower and the object known as modes 
of consciousness, the Yogiicaras deny the objectivity of 
the external world and fall into the errors of the 
subjective idealists. Their theory regarding the nature · 
of knowledge as a self-subsistent entity fails to 
co-ordinate the factors of knowledge, and cannot hence 
be accepted by any sensible modern meta physician. 
(xiv) The Self-Subsistency Theory of Knowledge of the 
Advaita Vedantins. 
The Advaita Vediintins of the school of SaIikara too 
believe in the self-subsistent theory' of (absolute) 
consciousnesl1. For SaIikara, Bra
man or Atman is of 
the nature of Reality, consciousness and bliss. It is the 
only reality. Everything else is a mere appearance. 
SaIikara regards the world as an effect in the form of a 
vivarta (transmigration of appearance) of BralJ.man. 
The cause Brahman herein undergoes no change in 
producing the effect, the world, The material cause of 
the world however is Miiyii which is neither real nor 
unreal but indefinable. Therefore, the world to SaIikara 
is unreal, and is said to exist somehow. Its relation t o 
1. S.B. pp 263, 
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Brahman too is indefinable. But a relation connects 
two distincts, However, SaIikara holds the view that 
the world is no other than Brahman. With him 
Bral;1man and the world are one; and they exist as 
Reality and appearance. Just ae a shell appears as 
silver, or a mirage as water, or a rope as a snake, 
all due to defective senses, Brbl;1man appears as the 
world on account of the presence of Avidya or nescience 
in us. 


SaIikara upholds the AdhyaEa Viida according to 
which the world of subjects and objects is super-imposed 
on Bra1:).man. The Adhyasa or super-imposition is due 
to the beginningless association of Avidya (nescience) 
with the self which is held to be the ultimate conscious- 
. ness as qualified by the internal organs. Thus the 
world and the Self are ultimately spirit, and the duality 
between mind and matter does not exist, In the em- 
pirical usage however, the duality persists, Therefore 
empirical knowledge iF! held co be inadequate, and must 
be supplanted by real knowledge when the knower. 
the object known, and the means of cognition all vanish, 
SaIikara is a metaphysical idealist; he escapes pure 
subjectivism by, positing the world not as b mental 
construction of the individual Self but as the contents 
of the Di vine Consciousness, 


The Siddhiintin accepts that the Advaitins are able 
to get over the dualism between mind and matter but 
fails to see how consciousness which is a quality can 
exist without a substrate to inhere, If consciousness 
were not a quality, it cannot be an activity as well for 
a similar reason, An activity too requires a substrate, 
Bra1:).man or consciousness cannot be held to be a sub- 
stance by the Ad vaitin, Because it is silly to hold 
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. 
coneciousnees 88' 8UCh: 80 according to the Advaiiin, 
Bra
man should be something other than the known 
categories of the empirical world, such as substance, 
quality and activity. It is only a void that is neither 
a substance, nor a quality, nor an activity. Therefore the 
Bralfman or the absolute consciousness of the Advaitin 
turns out to be a mere void and therefore unreal. Th us 
the self-subsistency theory of knowledge of the Ad- 
vaitins cannot stand its ground against criticism. In 
fact consciousness is the essential quality of the Atman 
(soul), and cannot stand apart from the object of which 
it is an attribute.. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Forms of Knowledge 
1. Svarupa Lak
a and Tatastha Lakf?aJ)a 
A thing, be it a subject or an object of knowledge, 
may be known in one of two ways. One way is to 
define it in terms of its svarupa lak
sJ)a or essential 
nature, and thereby get to know of it. The other way 
is to distinguish it from the ather objects by knowing 
its tatastha lakf?aI)a or accidental attributes. When a 
person, who is unable to find out his friend's house out 
of a number of houses which he @ees before him, inquires 
another who stands by for the house, the latter 
may state the svarupa Iskf?sI)a or essential nature 
of the house. such as its form, location etc.. and 
thereby make it possible for the former to identify it. 
Instead a tatastha lak
sJ)a, such as the fact of a crow 
perching on the top of the roof of the house may be 
given to the enquirer to distinguish the house of his 
friend from all other houses. 
It must be noted that both the svariipa lak
aI)s and 
the tatastha lak![!aQa are useful for man to know an 

o 


. 
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object. 1 Whereas the svarupa lak
aIJ.8 of a thing 
inheres in the thing itself and is not different from it, 
the tatastha lak
aI)a may be an inseparable accidens, 
but should explicitly belong to the thing of which it 
is an attribute only for a time. The Saiva Siddhiinta 
epistemology deals both with the svarupa lak!?8J)a and 
with the tatastha lakf':!aI)a of the three entities :-Pati 
(God), Pasu (Soul) and Piisam (fetters). 
2. Classification of Jfii'inam or Knowledge. 
The word Jfii'inam (knowledge) has for the 
Siddhiintin four different senses. Primarily it means 
the svarUpa lak
aI)a or the es!';ential quality of the 
Atman (Soul). Very often it is meant to signify the 
process or method of knowing There are cases where 
. it stands for the product of thought as well, Sometimes 
it indicates a particular kind of worship, The exact 
meaning of the word Jfiiinam used in treatises on the 
Saiva Siddhiinta can be determined only by reference 
to context, In this section, the word Jfii'inam is treated 
in the sense of a quality unless otherwise stated. 
Now Jfiiinam or knowledge is of two kinds, namely, 
(1) Anubhava (immediate experiential knowledge), and 
(2) Smrti (memory). Anubhava gives rise to ayathi'irtha 
anubhava (immediate experiential knowledge which is 
not valid), and yathartha anubhava (immediate experi- 
ential knowledge which is valid). Sm:rti is also divided 
into ayathiirtha sm:rti (false memory), and yathiirtha 
sm:rti (true memory). Ayathiirtha Anubhava includes in 
its division only samsaya (doubt) and viparyaya (error). 
Yath1irtha Anubhava is of the form of nirvikalpa 
jfiiinam (indeterminate knowledge), or savikalpa 
jfii'inam (determinate knowledgA) or Sivanubhava jfianam 
( immediate experiential knowledge of Siva). 
1. S.B.1PP 5, 335. 
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1. Anubhava or Immediate Experiential Knowledge. 
1 In cognizing an object the Atman (soul), according 
to Saiva Siddhanta1, imbibes the character of the thing 
presented and then becomes aware of it. The experience 
herein is direct and immediate. It is presentative in 
character and is called Annbhava. The object cognised 
in Anubhava may be a substance, a quality, or an 
action. The subject that cognizes should necessanly be 
the Atman, and not God. Siva cannot be said to have 
anubhava, since he does not assume the character of the 
thing presented. Thus Siva's cognition is not anubhava, 
and is different from that of the Atman. Anubhava is 
a form of immediate ex perlence, and is original in 
character. It is not a representative cognition. It is 
not a reproduction of previous experience of subjects. 
. It is not even a sensation though all sensations can 
be included under it; for the experience of 
anubhBva it is not enough if the subject that cognized 
and the object cognized are togetheL The Mman must 
will to cognize. Then only it can have anubhava. 


According to the Siddhantin, the Atman is 
pervasive, as also its essential quality of consciousness. 
Therefore it would appear that the Atman should have 
Anubhava jfiiinam of an object whether it wishes to 
cognize or not. For the object is pervaded by the 
Atman's consciousness; but it must be noted that mere 
inclusion of the object within the field of conscif'usnes8 
is not sufficient for anubhavs to take place. There can 
be anubhava if only the object of cognition is presented 
to the Atman's consciousness. It is left to the iccha 
1. S.B. pp 321: "atuvatuvayni
 raritale a
mavi!! iyal- 
paka li'Q.." 
pp 331: "atuvatuvay aluntini
raritale anuj>3vam 
e'Q."ppa
umakali
 " - 
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Sakti (wishing potency) of the Atman to present the 
object to the Atm.n's GOIl8ciousness. So.if the A..tman 
is to hawe &nubbava it is essential that it should will to 
cognize. If willing were not necessary, the Atman 
would have simultaneous cognition of all the objects of 
the world, for these latter lie in its consciousness. Hn* 
it does not cognize everything together. So willing is 
a necessary and essential condition for the Atman to 
have Anabhitova jiianam. Supposing the Atman wills 
to ha-ve anubhava ot all the objeet-e of tbe world 
togetber, Jet us e'l:.amine whether it oan sueceed. 
E'fidentl
 .it cannot, because its field 0r sphere of 
anubha'fa.is limited &y the particular jfiiinendriyas or 
senses with which it attempts to oogni
 objects. 
N ow the senses would seem to be necessary 
accessories for a person to have anubhava jiianam of an · 
object, a quality. or an activity, Certainly they are 
essential but not for all cases of anubhava; for the aO.nl 
in its mukti nilai (state of release) is. according to the 
Saiva Siddhantin. devoid of all material accessaries of 
knowledge including the senses, and yet can have 
anubhava or direct experience of Siva. It might be 
objected that it is impossible for the Atman to cognize 
without accessaries, and that hence it oannot have 
anubhava or direct and immediate expel'ience of Siva 
who is above all relational knowledge. The objection is 
not a serious one; for the Atman in its state of release 
trancends a.ll relational know ledge, assumes the 
character of Siva, and cognizes him. Thus it is said to 
have anubhava or immediate experience of Siva. To 
the soul an object cognized is the same experienced. 
because anubhava goes hand in hand with cognition. 
alw:ays and ,inev,itably following it.. The rela
iO,l1,of the 
cogaition of the Atman t.o its anubhava is one of .aVID a- 
bhava \invariable conoomitance), There,c'-D be no 
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anubhava without cognition and vice versa. Pure 
cognition as such has no objective reality to man. It is 
a mere abstract conception useful only for metaphysic
l 
analysis. Siva only can have pure cognition. To the 
Siddhiintin knowledge in the form of Anubhava is an 
essential character of the soul. The act of experiencing 
is due to certain potencies inherent in the soul. 


With the Naiyiiyikiis too anubhava or direct experi- 
ence is a character of the soul, but is not inherent in it. It 
is originated by the soul - sense - object contact. In the 
absence of such contact the soul has not the character of 
experiencing; it then becomes inert as it were. The 
N aiyiiyikiis thereby commit the mistake of making the 
soul an inert material substance. The Prabhiikara 
School of Mimiimsa also falls into the same error when it 
· states that the soul exists as a mere · esse' after libera- 
tion, though it appears as the cognizer, and has ex- 
perience in every act of cognition in its worldly 
existence. The SaIikhyiis hold the view that experience 
arises when the Buddhi contacts the objects with the 
Puru
a (soul) as the on-looker. J n as much as the 
Puru
a is to tbe SiiIikhyas an inactive seer, experience 
can neither be a quality, nor an act of the Puru
a. It 
cannot be an intrinsic quality or even an activity of the 
Buddhi too. For Buddhi is to them an inert material 
substance which acquires consciousness by the reflection 
of Puru
a in it; further experience is no-wbere spoken 
of as a substance. So the presumption is tha.t it should 
be an appearance, a non-entity with the Siinkhyas. 
Thus the problem of knowledge and experience remain 
unexplained and unsolved with the SiiIik.hyiis. 
According to the Advaitins, the self is of tbe nature 
of experience. There is no difference between tbe two. 
If the self be different from experience, the Advaitin 
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questions whether the self alone is the light of intelli- 
gence, or experience alone, or both together. If the first 
alternative be accepted, experience would be reduced to 
the position of an inert light manifesting the world of 
objects but not manifesting it
elf in the same way as 
the sense of sight does. The latter - sense of sight - 
generates experience other than itself while experience 
cannot. Hence experience which itself being unmani- 
fest cannot manifest the universe. According to the 
second alternative, experience which should itself be 
manifest will have to illumine objects in the same way 
88 a candle light does. Experience would then possess 
the characteristic of the light of intelligence, and as 
sucb would be identical with the self. Evidently the 
third alternative is inadmissible. For the self and 
experience would then be independent of each other; . 
and the relation between them cannot be known. So 
the Advaitin concludes that the self and experience are 
not different. 


Saiva Siddhantin agrees with the Advaitin that 
the self is non-different from eXI?erience, but not in the 
sense of sameness as the Advaitin professes to hold. 
With the Siddhantin, the relation of GUIJ.a--GuI)i-Bhava 
(attribute -substance relation) holds between anubhav8 
jfiiinam (immediate experiential knowledge) and the 
self. The GUI)a inheres in the GUIJ.i, and is non-different 
from the GUIJ.i. Anubhava Jiianam (immediate 
experiential knowledge) is an essential quality of the 
soul. His non-different from the soul of which it is 
8n attribute. E"en as the wood is non-different from 
the trees that make it. or the ocean from the water in it, 
or the pot from the earth of which it is an effect, or the 
universal from the particulars that are pervaded by it, 
so is the Guni non-different from its Gun,a, Thus with 
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the 8iddhantin, the 80ul and it!' experiential know- 
ledge are non-different, but not identicaL Just_ 
there- is no wood without trees, no ocean without 
wa1te1", no pot wi
hout earth, no universal without 
particula
 80 is there no GUI).i without GUI).as. The 
GUJ)i is inseparable from its GuI).3.s. Therefore anubhava 
jiianam can bave no existence, independent of the 
AtlD&D of which it is an attribute. The .A.tman is no 
inert matter to which the quality of anubhava jiianam 
ad.'heres and bangs on. If the- Atman were inert, it 
should be known as something apart from its character 
of experieneing. It is never known as suob. Therefore 
it is not inert. The quality of anubbava jiianam is not 
extrinsic to tbe Atman. It is rather intrinsio, aod 

nseqoently not separable, thougb spoken of as a thing- 
. separate for purposes of metaphysical analysis, ITbe 
Atma crit-Bakti (the cognitive potency of the soul) 
which is of the nature of annbhava jiianam cannot, 
according to Sivajiiana Yogi, be an object of immediate 
experience, for the self of which it is a cit-Sakti or even 
for other selves. It cannot be a praIData (Experient) 
even. It is only an instrument of knowledge wbiah the 
Atman uses to have experiential knowledge. It may be 
.,species of jfieyam (objeet known) like the object 9f 
true meDlGry. 


(ii) Smrti or Memory 
'Smr ti or memory is, according to Sivagra Yogi, 
knowledge born of previous experienoe. The object of 
memory, as Alexander holds, is directly apprehended as 
Dot only past, but belongs to a past in which tbe 
experient eontemplates himself as having been existent 
and also as related to the object. Thus memory has, for 
1. S.B. pp. 330. 
2. a.8,., pp-. 1
5! 
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Siviigra Yogi a presentative character. In this error 
arises from reading into the experience what is more 
than there, The images in memory are appearances of 
things. In p!'\rt they are veridical, and in part illusory. 
It would be very difficult to find out cases of memory 
free from illusion, So Siviigra Yogi concludes that 
memory is a kind of false perception. But Sivajfiana 
Yogi seems to think along with the Naiyayikas that it is 
a representative cognition of past experiences due to the 
impressions produced by them in the internal organs. In 
memory there is revival of old experiences. If the revival 
corresponds exactly to the previous experience, and is 
not associated with any extraneous matter due to ima- 
gination or fancy, we have true memory. If foreign 
elements intrude, there will be false memory. Even 
true memory, for Sivajfiana Yogi, cannot be a method . 
of valid knowledge. It can only be a. constituent of 
a method of valid knowledge, For it enters in the 
form of a vyapti jfiiinam (knowledge of universal con- 
commitance) between the major and middle terms of a 
syllogism in syllogistic inference, Further with the 
Siddhiintins, a method of valid knowledge should 
ive 
some form of new knowledge, and there is nothing new 
in true memory, True memory, the Siddhiintin con- 
tends, cannot be a method of valid knowledge. 


However, it is urged by some thinkers that in 
memory we know an object as that which is past and 
that therein a knowledge of a new element, namely, the 
· thatness' or the 'pastness' of an object is given us. 
Thus memory is, according to them, an ind
pendent 
source of knowledge. A close scrutiny into, or analysis 
of, the question will reveal to us that in memory we 
have cognition of the same content with the same 
qualities as in direct perception. The new element of 
11 
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, thatness' or 'pastness' as qualifying the object of 
memory is merely another name for the' thisness' or 
the' presentness' of the past time. Thus in true 
memory there is no new element cognized. Therefore 
the Siddhantin is right in regarding true memory as a 
form of valid knowledge, and not as a method of 
valid know ledge. 


The Naiyayikas, on the other hand. deny validity 
to all memory on the ground that it is not anubhava 
(presentative knowledge) and the Prabhiikariis do so on 
the pretext that it is not anubhiiti (apprehension). The 
object as remembered is, the Naiyayikas argue. different 
from the presented object and therefore there cannot be 
a correspondence between memory and its object, This 
argument of the Naiyayikas is evidently wrong. For 
. 
there can be a true corre<;pondence between the image 
which is the object of memory and the real object of 
which it is the image, lAccording to the Prabhiikaras. 
memory cannot be valid as it stands in need of :1 
previous cognition. If the previous cognition is valid, 
the Siddhiintin sees no reason why memory which 
depends on it should not be valid. There are 80me 
forms of memory which, though real, are intrinsi- 
cally false. They are imagination and fancy. In 
them we select certain elements of the physical world 
and reconstitute them at our pleasure into new combi- 
nations. They are aesthetically useful to man, though 
false. There is one form of knowledge called pratya- 
bhijfiii (recognition) which can be classified neither 
under anubhava nor under sm:rti. It is of the form of 
, this is the same as that' and involves elements of both 
anubhava and smrti. The factor 'this' refers to an 
1. P.V, pp 24 'Amrtistu paricchita purvabuddhya- 
peykf\!aiveti na pramaI)am.' 
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object directly gi ven and the factor 'that' belongs 
to the realm of memory. Therefore recognition will 
turn out to be valid or invalid according as the factor 
· that' is a true or false representation of the object of 
pre....ious ex perience. It can at the most be a form of 
valid know ledge and never a method of valid know. 
ledge, as there is no new element about it, Some persons 
contend that sm:;oti being a janya jiiiinam (produced 
knowledge) of anuhhava is itself a form of anubha\'a, 
The contention is not sound on the very face of it. For 
If anubhava is direct, what is born of aoubhava - that 
is smrti - will be indirect. Hence smrti or memory 
cannot be brought under the same class or category as 
anubhava.. Besides, smrti is genetically different from 
anubhava, For it is a function of the huddhi (intellect) 
whereas anuhhava jiianam is an essential and intrinsic 
quality of the A.tman. 


(iii) Dream - Cognition. 
Dream-cognition is a form of knowledge of the type 
of memory Or imagination. The impressioos formed in 
the internal organ manas (mind) by ohjectives in waking 
experience get stimulated in sleep and give rise to 
dream-cognition of the ty pe of memory; unfulfilled 
desires subsisting as impulses in the manas or mind 
complete themselves in dreams producing dream-cogni- 
tion
 of the ty pe of imagination. Dream-cognition is 
neither memory, nor imagination, nor a species of either. 
For it is an experience of the dream-world, whereas 
memory and imagination are e
perience of the objective 
world. Further, the dream-imageries appear to have a 
presentative character, but the imageries of memory 
and imagination are representative, In truth, the 
dream-imageries are as representative as those of 
memory and imagination. Their apparent presentative 
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character is due to the effects of sleep. In dreams there 
is no conscious control of the objects of cognition by the 
Atman. But in the case of memory the control is 
definite while it is not very prominent in imagination. 
Unlike as in memory where the manas (mind) is con- 
cerned with tht) past and the distant only, in d reams as 
well as in imagination, the manas by virtue of its 
revelatory activity can discern into the past, present 
and future, in to the distant, and into the near. If the 
experient's grip of :1ij.ava (root-evil) is thinned off and 
thereby rendered ineffective, dream-cognition will be 
true, however remote in time (backwards or forwards) 
or place the objects of such cognitions may be. If on the 
other hand the grip is strong the cognitions will be 
untrue. This explains why all dream
 of some persons, 
and SOrBe dreams of many, turn out true. 


With the Siddbiintin, the mind is no spirit as with 
thE\ Westerners, It is an evolute of miiyii (pdmordial 
matter), and a very subtle substance used by the Atman 
(soul) as an accessary to manifest objects for it to 
cognize. Its revelatory functio:I is arrested by aIJ.ava 
(root-evil) which comes associated with each A.tman from 
eternity. It is not a tabula rasa, a passive thing. It is 
active and can, under proper conditions, discern the 
past, present and future. According to the Saiva 
Siddhiinta, the dream experiences are as real as the 
waking ones, and are both due to karma (actions). 
Even as the sthula sarira (gross body) is the abode of 
waking experiences, the siik
ma sarira (subtle body) of 
which man as or mind is a constituent is the locus 
of d reams and yogic ex periences. 


The Naiyayikas hold the view that dream-cogni- 
tions are intrinsically false; for they urge that they are 
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all memory cognitions which are untrue in character. 
The Nyaya theory of dreams is defective. as it has no 
e-xplanations to give for the predictory and foreboding 
characters of some dreams at least. The Prabhakaras 
and the BhaHiis believe in the self validity of cogni. 
tions, and assert that dream-cognitions are 
wrong cognitions; for they are of opinion that 
things are only remembered in dream-cognitions and 
not directly perceived, but appear in consciousness 
through the effects of sleep as actually apprehended at 
the time, The wrongness of a dream - cognition 
is due to its being essentially a memory 
cognition where invalidity is imposed upon from 
without The Advaita Vedantins of the school of 
SaIikara admit that dream - cognitions are memory- 
cognitions: and memory is, according to them, not , 
right knowledge. For it lacks the feature of novelty 
which is an essential characteristic of valid knowledge. 
Thus dream - cognition is not recognised as valid 
knowledge by the Ad vaitins, Further, according to 
SaIikara, the empirical world can be logical 
established, but not so the dream - world. For the 
objects of d ream do not con ti I'm to the tests of logical 
raality Ruch as the fulfillment of the conditions of place, 
timE:', cause and non-contradiction, SaIikara however 
a
rees with the Siddhantin when he admits that even 
dreams excite JOY and sorrow in accordance with one's 
good and evil But what Sivajnana Yogi cannot tolerate 
in the Advaitin's view is the fact that the Advaitin 
compa.res the objective world with the dream world, 
thereby implying that both the worlds are illusory. To 
the Siddhiintin who is a realist, dreams are as real as 
waking experiences, but to the Advaitin who is an 
idealist, the dream - world it! not real in the sense as 
the waking one is. 
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It may be of ad van tage to know the opinions of some 
of the Western scholars on dreams, l' It has long been 
recognized,' writes Dr. Dawes Hicks. . that at lea!?t a 
very large number of dreams originate in consequence 
of actual perception on the part of the individua.l. ' 
Wundt is of opini0n that the ma.jority of dream-presen- 
tations are not pure hallucinatiolls, but in reality 
illusions, in as much as they are engendered by the 
slight sensory impressions which are never extinguished 
in sleep. Weygandt takes a similar view, 2 According 
to Freud dreams are a means by which repressed wishes 
are fulfilled. a Tissie declares that dreams are not 
purely psychic in their origin, Bergson agrees in part 
at least with Tissie when he asserts tha.t the dream is 
fabricated out of real sensations. Thus these Western 
scholars seem to agree more with the Siddhantin than 
. 
with the Advaitin in considering dream experiences to 
be real as they have their origin in previous perceptions. 
The Ad vaitin cannot claim them on his side, because 
tbey do not, as he does, bring in terms such as 'less 
real' and · more real' in their explanations of the 
dream-world and the objective.world, What is real is 
real, and there cannot be degrees of realities. such as 
, less real' and' more real '. 


(iv) SamSaya or Doubt, 
Samsaya or doubtful cognition is a form of Aya. 
thartba anuhhava, and its essentia.l nature as sucb can 
be determined on ly when we consider how it is 
produced. An attempt if! made in the following pa.ges 
to gi ve a genesis of it and to evaluate it as a form of 
knowledge. 
1. C,B. pp 110. 
2, D.U. pp 88. 
3. C.H. pp 110, 
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When an object is presented to the senses, at first 
the Atman or soul cognizes the mere being of tbe objfct 
without any association of mnemic elements, such as 
its name, g
neric character, etc. This cognition of the 
Atman is non-disc1'iminatory, and is called nirvikalpa 
jfiiinam, Then certain characteristics of the objects are 
observed, and with the help of ideational factors diverse 
sarikalpas or conjectures of the forms 'this may be a 
pot', · this may be a piece of cloth' arise in the manas 
or mind; for the ob"erved characteristics may belong 
both to a pot and to a piece of cloth. These conjectures 
are followed by a searching inquiry into the nature of 
the object for any specific character or characters by 
virtue of which the decision may he made in favour of 
the pot or the piece of cloth. The failure of the Atman 
to discover such character or characters gives rise to 
doubtful cognition. Samsaya or doubtful cognition is, 
according to the Siddhiintin, a cognition in which 
the Atman (soul) cognizes certain characteristics 
common to two or more objPcts, but is unable to arrive 
at a definite conclusion in favour of one or the other of 
the two or more objects for lack of observation of speci- 
fic characters. The state of douht of the Atman brings 
in its train a definite cognition of the object as such and 
such. The cognition herein is either savikal pa jiiiinam 
(determinate know ledge) or vi paryaya (error) according 
as the specific ideational factor or factors observed by 
virtue of which there is a definite cognition does or does 
not belong to the object cognised. Thus according to 
the Siddhiintin, samsaya or doubtful cognition stands 
genetically midway hetween nirvikalpa jiiiinam and 
savikalpa jfiiinam which are both valid forms of know- 
ledge, and therefore would E:eem to be itself valid. 
Again doubtful cognition is also an antecedent pheno- 
menon to vi paryaya 
error) which is false perception. 


. 
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On this account it would appear to be false. Sivajiians 
Yogi however does not include doubtful cognition either 
under valid know ledge or under false perception, since 
it is not a definite cognition at all. It is a cognition 
representing a state of suspension of judgment - endur- 
ing for a period in certain cases - before it passes on to 
either savikal pa jiianam or viparyaya. 


1 But Sivagra Yogi seems to think that samsaya 
(doubt) along with viparyaya (error) and smrti (memory) 
are false p€'rceptions. Evidently his attitude is unte- 
nable; for samsaya, as shown above, is neither true nor 
false. Further he is of opinion that doubt may arise, 
either from the cognition of a character common to two 
objects present in the object perceived or from the 
cognition of a single character presenting itself in two 
· objects. Thougb he gives two sources of doubt, he seems 
to hold the view that doubt is only of one kind. For 
with him, as with Sivajrlana Yogi, doubt arises from 
the cognition of common qualities unattended by that 
of specific qualities. 


The Naiyiiyikas agree with Sivajfiiina Yogi, and 
not with Sivagra Yogi, in regarding doubtful cognition 
as neither true nor false. · According to Vatsyayana, 
the Bha
yakara of the Nyiiya Siitriis, doubt is a waver- 
ing judgment where characters common to many objects 
are discerned but not specific characters belonging to 
anyone of them, S But the Vrttikiira is of opinion that 
doubt is a knowledge of the presence or absence of 


1. S.S.A, pp 125 
2. N.S.G. pp 45 - 'Samanadharmiidhigamiitsamiinadh- 
armopa pttervi se!?asmrtya pek!?Q vimarsa ' 
3. 1bd pp 43 - 'TenaikadharmiI)i virodhena bhava- 
bhavaprakiirakam jfiiinam Samssya},1 , 
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contrary oharacters in one and the same object. I On 
the other hand, KaI}.ada the author of the Vaise
ika 
Siitras says that doubt arises from the perception of 
properties common to many objects and the remem- 
br
nce of the specific properties of objects along with 
the non-perception of those properties in the objects 
perceived. According to the Pau
kara Agama, doubt 
is a knowledge involving two alternatives arising from 
cognition of properties common to two objects. In view 
of the apparent conflicting opinions on doubt 88 
described above an analysis of doubtful cognition is 
detJmed to be useful to determine the right view. 


In doubtful cognitions of the fQrm 'is the object 
seen a Ulan or a Jog of wood? ' at first certain characters 
such as form, length, etc. are obsened. Then we recall 
from memory such objects that ilave the particular ' 
forms, lengths e1,c. sensed. Finding from memory or 
previOUS experiential knowledge that a man and a log 
of wood only possess those characters, we form a 
sankalpa or oonjecture that the object seen may be a 
man or a log of wood. Afterwards we appeal again to 
memory and look for specific ctlaracters as belonging to 
a man or a log of wood. If no such charaoters are 
found, we arrive at the doubtful cognition that the 
object seen is either a man or a log of wood. From the 
foregoing analysis it would seem that KaI}.adii's view of 
doubt is the right one. It does not necessarily mean 
that the other views are wrong. For Vatsyayana too 
means the same thing as KaI}.ada even though he does 
not bring in an explicit reference to the factor 
memory in his definition of doubt. When he 
says that there is in doubtful cognition an absence 


1. P.B.U. pp. 75 - . Samanyap1'atyak
advise
a.pratyak
a- 
dVJ;'E'
asmrtesca Samsayal;1'. 


12 
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of cognition of specific characters, he really means thai 
specifio oharacters as brought to the mind by memory 
are not found in the objects sensed. Now the view 
propounded in the Pau
kara Agama needs explicatioI'1; 
for there is neither any reference to specific characters, 
nor any mention made of smrti or memory. Yet the 
view of doubt as given in it is not different from that 
of Vatsyayana or KaI}.iida. For according to the 
Agama, doubt is essentially a knowledge involving two 
alternati ves; and a know ledge of two alternati ves 
depends as well upon a cognition of the absence of 
specific characters brought forth by memory. Thus the 
Pau
kara Agami:l. has the right view of doubtful cogni- 
tion. The view of the Vrttikara of the Nyaya Siitras 
however reduces doubtful cognition to one of error. If 
two contrary properties, such as the character of a man 
. 
and that of a log of wood, are discerned in the object 
presented, the objeot apprehended is neither a man nor 
a log of wood, but something other than either. But 
the character of a man belongs to a man and to none 
else, while that of a log of wood to a log of wood only. 
If both tbe characters are cognized in tbe self same 
object, it is one of error and not one of doubtful cogni- 
tion. Annam BhaHa too makes the same mistake as 
the Vrttikara when he says 1that doubt is the knowledge 
of contrary properties in one and the same object. 


2According to Vatsyayana, doubt is of five kinds 
arising either (1) from apprehension of propl:lrties 
common to many objects in which the cognition of the 
----- 
1, I.P.B. pp 516 Dvyalambasamsayobuddhih sarna- 
niikaradarsanat. - . 
T,S,A. pp 69 . Ekasmindharmi1}.i viruddhanana- 
dharmavaisistyajfianam samsaya};1 '. 
2. G.N.S. pps 42-45., G.N.S. pps 53-56, 
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8PN'ific properties of anyone object it! lacking, a8 in 
the case of the doubt whether the object seen is a man 
or a 
t, or (2\ from apprehension of properties not 
common to anyone of the objects, as in the cognition of 
sound having the character of being produced by dis- 
junction giving rise to the doubt whether sound is a 
substance, a quality, or an action, or (3) from con- 
flicting opinions as when one system of philosophy 
denies the existence of the soul, and another affirms it; 
there is doubt as to whether sound exists or not, or 
(4) From irreguJarity of percpptioo illustrated by the 
doubt in the form of whether the water perceived in a 
mirage really exists or not, or (5) From irregularity of 
non- perception as is the doubt whether the water in the 
roots and branches of trees though not perceived is 
really existent or non-existent. But according to 
Uddyotakara, the author of Nyiiya Viirtika, doubt is 
of the first three kinds only. To the Siddhiintin 
however doubt is of the first kind only. 1 The 
Siddhantin has a supborter in the person of SaiJ.kara 
Misra who in his commentary on the Vaise
ika Siitriis 
of KaI)iida opines that doubt is neither five-fold nor 
three-fold but is of one kind only. An analysis of 
Vatsyiiyana's five kinds of doubt, it is believed, will 
justify the stand taken up by the Siddhiintin. 
The Saiva Siddhiintin cannot consider Vatsyiiyana's 
second kind of doubt as doubt at all. If the character 
of bE'ing produced by disjunction belongs only to sound 
and not to a substance, a quality or an action, there 
cannot be a doubt as to whether sound is a substance, 
or a quality, or an action, It is only a prepossessed 
mind which believes in the totality of only three 
entities, such a
 substance, quality, and acti.on that is 
capable of doubting whether the entity sound is one or 
1. P.B.U.pp 76. 
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the other of th.e three entities. Even h£'OTe the cognition 
of the presence of the common character entity wnich 
it shares with the three entities along with tha.t of the 
absence of their specific characters contribut€'s towards 
the doubtful cognition. Thus Vatsyayana haC! no case 
for his second kind of doubt. Again tne doubtful 
'cognition of the form whether the soul exi
ts or not can 
be shown to be the same as the fiNlt kind For the 
common character entity belongs both to existents and 
to non-e-x:istents which together exhau!'lt th
 univef!':e of 
discourse; and the souL as an entity is to be cla

iflPd 
either under existents or under non-exi
tpnh!. 'The 
inability to find in the soul any sppcific cnarBcter. 
eitber of existents or non-existents, togetner with the 
cognition that the "oul shares in the charactM of an 
entity with the existents as wen as with the non- 
existents are responsible for the donbtful cognition in 
question. Thus the third kind of doubt of Vatl'lvayana 
is nothing different from the first. A similar argument 
can be adduced as regards the fourth and fifth kind
 of 
doubt of Vatsyayana. Hence it may be safely con- 
cluded that the Siddhantin is correct when he speaks of 
one kind of doubt only. 
1 The Salikhyas too exclude douhtful cognition from 
valid knowledge on the ground that it is an aniScita 
rupatva jfiiinam (uncertain knowlenge). 2 With the 
Jainas. doubtful cognition is neither true nor false, 
since it is partly expressed and partly unexprf'

ed. 
The Visi
tadvaitins on the other hand appear to make 
the same mistake as Annam Bhatta and the Vrttikara 
of the N yaya Sutras w hen th ey speak of doubt" as the 
1. S,P.B. pp 4 6 
ams a.yavy ivartanava tv
va d hara n
= 
mW ' . 
T.K. pp 10 
2, G.J.K. pp 135, 
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8.ppe1'CE'lption of mutually contradictnrv attributes in a 
thin
 (dharmi) to be apprehended', Kumarila Bhatt9, 
the founder of the Bhat
a School of Mimamsa. includes 
doubtful cognition under non-authorihtive co
nition, 
thou
h he ad mits that it is a pos1t1vp entity due to 
defpction in its cau
e of production. With him how- 
ever doubtful cognition is vl\lid as cognition; for when 
we doubt as to whether a lon
 object seen to be lying 
at a distance iQ a man or a log of wood there is the 
apprehension of length together with the rempmber- 
ances of two objects which are both long. According 
to Kumarila, validity is an inherent property of know- 
ledge. It does not m
tter whether there is or is not 
coherency with other knowledgE'S. Not only doubtful 
co
nition but alqo erroneouq co
nition as cognition is 
valid to him The Sirlrlhantin however rejpcts the view 
of Kumarila that doubtful co
nition is valid as cogni- 
tion. For it being not a df'finite and fI
itive know- 
ledge cannot be tested either by coherence or by 
correspondence. 
Doubt 8S a mAthod of arriving at truth has long 
b
en recogniswl in the Indian schoolq of philosophy; 
and S8iva Siddhanta is a system of philoSr)phy built on 
methodic doubt. Such jungments as are be1ieved to be 
true are meth0d i cal1y d')ubted to spe if they stand 
the test of critical reflpction. Yet it is regretted 
that the Saiva Siddhanta School of PhiJooophy is 
defective as every other Indian school of philosophy 
is in this rpsppct that 811 spontaneous convictions, 
such as 'two and two are four' are not flut to the test. 
The utility of this method of metl10dic doubt has 
been questioned. There is a tendency among modern 
writers on Ino ian Ph ilosoph y to drop off the method 
altogether from phi losophical inquiries. In the west 
this method was introduced by Rene Descartes and 
js no longer adopted, 
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(v) Viparyaya or ErroDeous Knowledge 
1 Viparyaya or erroneou
 know)ed
e is according to 
Sivajfiiina Yogi the Jfiiina Sakti (Cognitive potency) of 
the Atman or the soul which gets deluded and cognizes 
one object as another simil
r to the object cogniRed. 
Sivajfiiina Yogi seems to distinguish between two kinds 
of error, namely the perceptual error or illusion and the 
error of conception. As an instance of perceptual error, 
he cites the case where a rope is apprehended as a snake. 
I According to him the perceptual error made in this 
cognition, or rather misapprehension, is due to a faulty 
eye. The example given for erroneous conception is the 
judgment that the body is the sou1. 3 The error herein 
he says, is the work of the aI)Bvamala (root-evil) which 
is in conjunction with the At man (soul) from eternity. 
" No matter whether it is illusion or error of conception 
the position of Sivajiiiina Yogi is that error is based, as 
Vacaspati Misra thinks, on some veri-similitude between 
the object and its false appearance. When in darkness 
a person mistakes a rope for a snake and exclaims 
,It lies' the content of 'it' is the rope while the sen. 
aation is that of the snake. The rope is the percept and 
the snake is a mere idea. In valid per ception a rope is 
--
----- 
1, S.S.S. pp 8 'Ata'!,!ai ata'!,!otoppumaiyutaiya Viru. 
poru!iika mayaIiki niccayikkumfiii'!,!a- 
cakti tirive'!,!appa
um'. 
2. S.B. pp 266 'Kayirr ai arave
BkkaI)um piranti kaI)- 
I;li'!,!kaI;l yatanumoru kurramilvali 
nika!amaiyi
. 
3. Ibid pp 266 · Tekeme a
mave
rar rotakkattu p 
pirantifiafiam Anmavinkan orukurr- 
amilvali nika
imaiyi
 akkurra
- 
iikiya cakacamalam pirantifiii!!'itti
 
'Ve!ayuI;l
e
patu perappa
um .' 
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the cause of the sensation of a rope and not that of a 
snake; but in the illusion in question what causes 
the sensation of a snake is not the normal cause of 
the sensation, Sivajfiana Yogi urges that it is due 
to defecti ve sense of sigh t that the rope is apprehended 
as a snake, The darkness intervening between the 
eye and the object of perception obscures the eye, and 
only certain characteristics, such as bent form, length, 
etc., which are common only to a rope and a 
snake strike the mind of the percipient who at first 
doubts as to whether the object presented is a rope 
or a snake. Then the percipient sees, on account 
of defective eyes, certain specific characteristics of 
a snake, such as motion, ete, in the object sensed, 
and has a positive and certain but false knowledge that 
the object percei ved is a snake, Here the snake is only 
an idea. and is subjective in its origin; yet it is not a 
mental construction. It is in fact non-mental, and is 
due to the selection by the mind of appropriate pers- 
pectives of the real world. It is true that there is no 
snake presented to the eye for perception. Yet the 
snake apprehended is as much real and valid as the 
rope presented. What is non-valid in this apprehen- 
sion is the apptHception of the rope as the snake. 1 For 
a similar reason it may be urged that the mirage 
presented to the eye as water in the palai nilam (desert 
tract) due to the mingling of the rays of sun with the 
heat rays radiated from the surface of the earth is as 
real as is the water apprehended. The invalidity 
consists in the mistaken apprehension of the mirage as 
water, 


1. S.B. pps 341 and 304 - 'peytterai nirenakka:Q.ta
- 
mattiraiye poyyavatamippeytter 'poyya
re
patu 
kaI).kii
akavariyappatum " 
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It is now proposed to examine the view how 
similari ty can be th\3 basis for the formation of the 
erroneous conception thd.t the body is the soul. The 
body is jaq.a or inert while tl1e :solll is cit Or intelligent. 
There cannot be any community of character between 
the two - the inert and the intelligent. Tnerefore it 
would seem that there is no possIbility of existence for 
the judgment that the body is the soul. But Saiva 
Siddhanta does admit, as the materialist and the 
behaviourist do, the existence of such judgments. With 
the Siddhantin however it is an erroneous conception, 
though the other two schools of thought mentioned 
above consider it a true one. The Siddhiintin traces 
the error to the presence in the Atman (soul) in union 
with it from eternity. of aij.ava mala 
root.evil) which 
clouds the soul and makes It jaq.a-like. Thus there is 
similarity between tne body and the souL in its Mala- 
fetwrd condition. According to the Saiva Siddhanta 
system, both the cognuions - that of the body. and that 
of the soul - are equally valid ;, but the cognition of the 
body as the soul is false. 
The existential judgment' the soul does not exist' 
presents a difficulty to be explained in the light of 
Sivajiiana Yogi's definition of error; for herein there 
are no two things whioh are similar to each other to 
mistake the one for the other. However, it is not a 
difficulty which is insurmountd.ble. I. can be got over 
thus: the soul as an eXIstent shares with the non- 
eXIstent the common character of entity which are both 
objtJcts of know ledge. It is this common character 
between the existdnt and the non-existent that first 
begets the doubt whether the object - the soul - is an 
existent or 
 non-existent. Then on account of the 
delusi ve nature of aij.ava (root-evil) that is in conjunc- 
1.ion with the Boul as if it were a covering to it the 
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9peoifie oharacteristics of the nonexistent, such as the 
absence of qualities and activities, are discerned in the 
soal giving rise to the erroneous judgment I the soul 
does 00_ exist " 


The error made when one perceives the earth 88 a 
flat body is an error of perception, and not a conceptual 
errQr. Here a ourved surface is mistaken for a plane 
surface. Now curved and plane 8urfaces have the 
common character · surface' which at first produces 
the doubt 'Yhether the surface of the earth is curved or 
plane. Then certain special features of the plane 
surface, such as flatness, ete, are perceived by the 
faulty eye to belong to the ea.rth. Hence there is 
hp 
mistaken perception that the earth is flat. 


The error lurking in the comparative judgment 
· the Bun is smaller than the earth' needs {lxplieation. 
Here a size bigger than the earth is perceived as one 
smaller than the earth. These two characters have 
between them the common element · size' which at 
first produces in the mind of the percipient the douM in 
the form of whether the object perceived - the sun - is 
characterised by a size smaller than the earth or by 
one bigger than the earth. The defective eye which is 
unable to get over the illusion of distance dooides in 
favour of the first alternative; and thus there is an 
error of perception. 


The Saiva Siddbantin's conception of the causes of 
erroneous judgments is of course a metaphysical one. It 
is not anyhow opposed to scientific conception; for science 
is concerned with immediate causes of error, whereas 
metaphysics deals with ultimate and final causes. 
Again it is to be noted that Sivajiiana Yogi identifies 
both valid and erroneous knowledge with the JiianaBakti 
13 


. 
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(cognitive potency) of the a:tman (soul). According to 
the Siddhiinta, knowledge, whether valid or invalid, is 
an accidental attribute of the iitman. But true know- 
ledge is the Svariipa lak
aI)a or essential attribute of the 
Hman (soun, and there is an unimpeded manifestation 
of it when the iitman is in its mukti nilai (state of 
release). However valid knowledge of the three entities 
-Pati, Pasu and Piisam- is important for the Siddhiintin, 
as it is the only one that can lead him to True know- 
ledge. 


(vi) Nirvikalpa and SavikaJpa Jfiiinams. 
Yathiirtha anubhava, according to Saiva Siddhiinta, 
is due to the three kinds of knowledge, namely; (1) the 
Nirvikalpa Jfianam (indeterminate knowledge), (2) The 
Savikal pa jiiiinam (determinate knowled ge), and (3' 
Siviinubhava jfiiinaID (direct experiential knowledge of 
Siva). An attempt is made in this section to present 
the Siddhiintin's conception of the first two forms of 
knowledge, and to criticize the views on them of 
ome 
of the other schools of Indian thought. 


It is a well-known fact that when an object is 
presented to the senses, at first the special characteristics 
of the object do not strike the mind of the percipient, 
There is a general awareness of the being of the object. 
The Apprehension is pure and simple, and is called 
nirvikalpa jfiiinam which is an indeterminate form of 
knowledge, Here the object of perception is not known 
as a specific individual possessing a name; it is not 
explicitly cognized as belonging to a class even; its 
quality and activity also are not disconcerned, The 
nirvikalpa knowledge of an object cannot be expressed 
in judgments of the form of substantive - adjective 
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relation. 1 For in nirvikalpa jfianam we have know- 
ledge which exhibits or manifests the mere essence of 
an object, and not as related to another object, or quality, 
or activity. It is the first step in the conceptual cogni- 
tion of a thing, and always precedes even doubtful 
cognition; according to Saiva Siddhanta, the Jivan 
mukta's know ledge of objects is of the type of nirvikalpa 
jiiiinam, 


2 In savikalpa Jnanam (determinate know ledge), on 
the other hand, the object of perception appears with 
its name, the class to which it belongs, its quality and 
its activity, The name is a distinguishing mark, and 
presupposes, on the part of the experient, a knowledge 
of other things which are different from it. Again the 
object apprehended in this type of knowledge is not 
merely an individual but an individual belonging to a 
class. This too involves a knowledge of things having 
common qualities. Hence it is evident Savikalpa 
jiianam is not simple and pure. Since what is immedi- 
ately apprehended in nirvikalpa jiiiinam is a mere 
indi vid ual and not as one belonging to a class, some 
thing else - an other - must enter into consciousness to 
make the object of perception as belonging to a class, 
This · other' is memory. Thus the validity of Savi- 
kalpa jiiiinam or determinate knowledge depends on 
tbat of memory. The Saiva Siddhantin recognises true 
memory only and not false memory as a constituent of 
savikalpa jiiiinam, and holds the view that both 
-- -- 
1. S. S. S. stanza 3 pp 8 - Poru!i!!uQ.maimiittrattin 
vi!!
alilla vafi vakum V ikar pami lla:kkii
Clye. 
s. s. S. pp 163 - Etire tomuvator vi
ayatti!, potu- 
vakaiyayi
torporu!e!!ru aritaliikiya niruvi- 
ka!'pakka:tci murpa
a nikaluma!!re. 
2. s. s. S. stanza 3 pp 8 - · Peyarciiti kUQ.ameka!!mam 
poru!e!!avain tUJ#cavikar pa vUl}.arvi!!ukku " 


, 
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nirvikalpa jfianam and. savikalpa jfiiBam are equa.11y 
valid. 


1 The Mayavadin however holds the view that 
nirvikalpa jfianam is the knowledge of Pure Being; and 
as such it is valid. But Savikalpa Jiianam, he says, 
gives us a know ledge of distinctions of objects. And 
the view that the world is composed of a plura.lity of 
objects is opposed to scriptural evidence. Even perception 
does not sanction plurality. For in the judgment 'this 
is different from that' even thoee who regard savikalpa 
jiianam as Ii valid form of knowledge will have to 
admit that the apprehension of difference does follow 
that of non-difference. Further, they will have to 
accept non-difference as true. If they do, difference 
being the contradictory of non-difference cannot be 
· true. Thus the world of difference is, the Maya Vadin 
argues, a mere appearallC6, due to illusion on the part 
of the experient. Now Savikalpa jfianam (determinate 
knowledge) being a knowledge of appearance is, 
according to the Maya Vadin, not valid. Furtber, 
inference as well cannot, tbe Maya Va:din urges, give 
us a world of difference. For it involves an element of 
perception in the form of a vyapti jfianam (knowledge 
of universal concomitance) where difference subsists, 
and perception does not give us such a jiianam. So the 
Maya Vadin concludes that savikalpa jfiiinam cannot 
be proved to be valid by any known method of 
know ledge. Even if we accept the existE'nce of a 
world of differences, what relation hoLd8, the Maya 
Vadin quest.ions, between the object known 
and the knowledge derived ftomit? Is it one of 
tadatmya (indentity) or . one . of kara:r;ta karya 
bhaV'a (relation of cause and 
ffect), or saiyoga 
(conjunction) or sainavaya (inherence) or something 
1. S.B. pps 130 -133. 
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other than these? If tadatmya were the relaticm 
subsisting between the kno.wledge of a pot and the pot 
itself, then the pot should have its existence in the mind 
of the knower as is the know ledge of the pot. But it 
is a fact accepted by all that the pot has an objective 
existence as apart from the knowledge of the pot which 
is subjective. So tiidatmya cannot be the relation 
between a pot and the knowledge of it. The relatia.n 
cannot be one of cause and effect too. For the cause 
and effect are inseparahly connected with each other 
so that the one cannot exist without the other. In the 
dream-world we have a knowledge of a pot, without a 
corresponding objective - a pot in it. The relation 
cannot evidently be one of saiyoga or samavaya even. 
If it is urged that the relation is unique of its kind and 
is merely the relation between the object known and 
, 
knowledge itself, it is point.ed out that the object of 
cognition cannot be specifically known, and that no. 
relatian caD exist between the psychic element 'know- 
ledge af a pot' and the ph
 sical abject · t.he pot '. 
Mareover the world af difference is never manifested by 
valid knowledge. Further, the objective world Ui 
unreal, and its cause Maya is indescribable. Thus 
savikalpa jiianam being essentially a knaw ledge of 
appearances is, accarding to the M
ya Vadin, no.t 
valid. 
Sivajiiana Yogi, in criticising the Maya Vadin. 
throw13 his gauntlet to. the Advaitins as well when he 
affil'IDS that the world with all its differences is real. 
Perception itself, he says, gives us ,the world Of 
diffel'enees. The cognition af a rope as " snake is 
coni18dictedby faultless apprehensian which is percep- 
tion itself. "Phewarld does nat become something else 
in faultlees apprehensian Of perceptian. Further, what 
is seen to he true in the present ,is true .for all -time. 
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Though difference may not directly be Been in nirvi- 
kalpa jiianam, yet the seed of difference is present over 
there. What is implicit in nirvikalpa jiianam becomes 
explicit in savikalpa. The name, class ete, with which 
savikalpa jiiiinam is associated exist in nirvikalpa too 
in a siik
ma (subtle) state. For on tbe direct perception 
of an object, though we are unable to cognize the 
existence of difference in nirvikalpa jiianam by the 
positive method, yet after the doubt arising in the form 
of whether the object apprehended is a man or a log of 
wood, it is a fact that we arrive at the cognition that 
it is a log of wood and not a man by the method of 
negation. Thus difference is perceptible in tbe form of 
non-man in nirvikalpa jiianam. Further in error a rope 
may appear as a snaKe to one person at one time, a.nd 
... as a garland to the same person at another time, or to a 
different person at the same time. On tbe other band, 
the pot remains a pot in faultness apprehension to all 
persons at all times. Tous the world of difference 
consisting of pots ete" is real, and is not the product of 
illusion. Besides, the rope sbares with the snake certain 
common characteristics. The a pprehension of these 
common qualities and the non-apprehension of the 
specific qualities of toe rope are, among other factors, 
together responsible for the mistaking of the wpe for 
a snake; but there are no common characteristics bet- 
ween the pot which is inert and Bral;lman which is cit 
(intelligent), So it is unthinkable, as it were, to imagine 
that one Cdon commit the error of apprehending Bral;lmau 
as a pot. Since nirvikalpa jiianam is the cause of 
savikalpa jiianam, difference woich persists in tile latter 
must be contained in the former though in an implicit 
way. Again, unless one has a cognition of difference 
, 
he cannot have one of non-d ifference. Tb us perception 
of non-difference is dependent upon that of difference, 
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Neither the Advaitin nor the Maya Viidin can 
contend that the apprehension of non-difference alone 
is valid, simply because it occurs first, Now the percep- 
tion of difference in the form of I the piece of cloth is 
different from the pot' persists for all time, whereas 
the apprehension of non -difference in the form of I the 
piece of cloth is non-different from the pot' is liable to 
be sublated in the future; and that which persists for 
all time belongs to the realm of true knowledge. Thus 
perception tells us that the world of difference is real. 
Even anumana (inference) which the Advaitin makes 
use of to prove that the world is non-different from 
Bral:,1man cannot be of any avail to him, For 8i vajiiana 
Yogi presses the view that anumana, in the hands of 
the Advaitin, who is desirous of fetching a piece of 
cloth. will make it possible for him to return with the 
, 
pot instead. It is regretted that 8ivajiiana Yogi seems 
to presume that the Ad vaitin will reason as follows. 
and that the reason is valid, 
The pot is n
n-different from Bral:,1man. 
The piece of cloth is non -different from Bral:,1man. 
:. The piece of cloth is the pot. 
The same reasoning when put in the syllogistic 
form is as follows :- 
The pot is that which is non-different from 
Bral,1man. 
The piece of cloth is that which is non- 
different from Bral,1man. 
.'. The piece of cloth is the pot, 
The above syllogism, when expressed symbolically. 
will be of the following form :- 
PAM 
SAM 


.. 


S A r 
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SivajfHiDa Yogi seems to be apparently unaware of 
the fallacy of undistributed middle lurking in the 
above reasoning. In fact the Ad vaitin is sensible 
enough not to commit this fallacy though he regards the 
phenomenal world of difference as unreal and due to 
avidya (nescience). Yet Sivajiiana Yogi agrees with 
the modern trend of European speculation and appears 
to score a point over the Advaitin in regarding the 
empirical world as real and savikalpa jiianam which 
recognises the worJd of difference as a valid form of 
knowledge. 


It must be noted that the Siddhantin posits 
that the relation between an object and the knowledge 
of it is unique of its kind, and sees no reason why it 
'- 
cannot be so. If no relation holds between an object 
and the knowledge of it, Sivajiiana Yogi contends that 
the Advaitin's cognition of the world as illusory will 
have no object of which it is a knowledge. Therefore 
the cognition that the world is illusory will be 
non-valid. Thus the Advaitins will be reduced quite 
unwittingly to the position of regarding the world as 
non-illusory. In truth the world is real; and the 
knowledge of the world as real is due to savikalpa 
jfianam which is, according to the Siddhantin, a valid 
form of knew ledge, Sivajiiiina Yogi does not seem to 
notice the flaw in the above argument of him. If there 
is no object related to cognition of which there is a 
cognition, one ean predicate neither illusoriness nor 
non-illusoriness of the object. So Sivajiiana Yogi's 
presumption that the Advaitin will be forced to accept 
the non-ilJusoriness of the world on the above grounds 
is unwarranted, 
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According to the Buddhists, nirvikalpa jiianam is 
the only form of valid perception, 1 It is pure sense 
perception of svalakl?aI)as (particulars) shorn of all its 
mnemic or ideational elements. Strictly speaking it is 
not sense-perception even. Rather it is pure sensation. 
Ordinarily when we sense an ohject, at first we are only 
aware of the object as a bare 'that' and nothing more, 
Then there is productive imagin!"tion and we construct 
its image, associate it with a name, bring it under a 
class, and attri
ute to it certain qualities, activities and 
relations. The first phase of perception when the 
object is merely sensed without associating it with a 
class, quality, activity, or relation is called nirvikalpa 
jfianam which is an unverhalised form of experience. 
In the second phase however the mind of the expNient 
is active, and invests the object with a class concept, 
qualities, activities and relations. Herein the percep- 
tion is said to he savikalpa jnanam which is a verbalised 
form of experience, Thus, according to the Buddhists, 
nirvikBlpa jiianam heing the knowledge of an object as 
a mere particular is valid, though it is indeterminate 
and non-conceptual in form. But savikalpa jiianam 
being essen tially a prod uct of men tal construction of 
the experient is false though it is a determinate and 
conceptual form of know ledge. 


, 


The Siddhiintin agrees with the Buddhists in his 
conception of nirvikalpa jfiiinam as a valid form of 


1. V.L. vol. 1 pp 149. 
T.B. pp '7 · Tatra pratyak
am kalpanapodhama- 
bhrantam' 
P.S. pp 8 · Pratyakl?am kalpanapodham namajatya- 
dyasamyutaTn .. 
ibid pp 6 · Svalak
I)avif;!ayakam pratyak!?8 meva ' 
N.B. pp 11 'Tatra kalpanapodhamabh
.antam 
pratyak
m '. 
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knowledge, but cannot as a realist bring himself in line 
with them in considering savikal pa jfi:inam as false on 
the ground that it is a conceptual form of knowledge, 
The attitude of the Buddhists with regard to savikalpa 
jiianam is untenahle, and can he easily refuted thus; 
the Buddhists have a conception of niTVikalpa jfianam 
as distinct from savikalpa jii:inam. No Buddhists will 
deny the truth of the above statement, Now this con- 
ception of nirvikalpa jiianam must necessarily be false; 
for it is a conceptual form of knowledge; and all 
conceptual forms of knowledge are according to them 
false. Then the Buddhists will have to either revise 
their conception of nirvikalpa jii:inam, or abandon the 
position that conceptual forms of know ledge are false. 
They cannot do the former. For however much they 
revise, they cannot succeed in getting at a true concep- 
tion of nirvikalpa jii:inam, since all conceptual forms of 
knowledge are, according to them, false. If they want 
to have a true conception of nirvikalpa jii:inam, they 
will be forced, much against their wish, to accept the 
validity of conceptual knowledge or savikal pa jiianam. 
If on the other hand the Buddhists elect to hold the 
view that nirvikalpa jiianam is equally false as 
savikal pa jiianam, no know ledge will be possible; and 
Buddhism will hecome a species of scepticism. 
Buddhism is no scepticism not even a form of it. The 
Buddhists accept nirvikalpa jii:inam as a valid form of 
knowledge, On account of reasons stated above, the 
Buddhists for sheer consistency will have to accept the 
view of the Siddhantin that savikalpa jfi:inam too is a 
valid form of knowledge. 


1 According to the Visi
t1idvaita Vediinta of Rama- 
nuj a, there is no perception which does not involve th e 
1. R. T. K. pps 11 and 12, 
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riipa or form of the object perceived. Even the most 
initial perception of an object reveals some form or 
other which in its extension is no other than jati (generic 
character), Even if perception lasts only for an instant, 
both the generic and specific characters of an object 
are perceived together in the self-same instant. The 
perception may be either vague, indefinite, and only 
partially determined gi ving rise to nirvikal pa jfianam 
or clear, definite and fully determined producing 
savikalpa jiianam. Ramiinuja does not believe, as the 
Siddhantin does. in any absolutely indeterminate form 
of knowledge. 1 For he says, 'indeterminate perception 
is the cognition of an object shorn of certain forms of 
difference but not of all difference'. Thus with the 
Visi!?tadvaitins, nirvikalpa and savikalpa jiianams are 
respectively indeterminate and determinate forms of 
knowledge in the sense that the objects of perception 
are less definitely defined by form, colour, etc. in the 
former and more definitely in the latter. 


, 


The Saiva Siddhantin has no reason to grumble 
against the Visi
tiidvaitin when he says both nirvikalpa 
and savikalpa jfianams are valid. The problem for the 
Visilltadvaitin, is the point at which nirvikalpa jfianam 
passes into savikalpa jiianam. The Saiva Siddhantin 
feels that it is an unnecessary classification in the 
senses in which the Visi
tad vaitin uses the terms, and 
sees only an anxiety on the part of the latter to in traduce 
the term nirvikalpa into his system. The etymology 
of the words ' nirvikalpa jiianam ' meaning 
, knowledge without discriminative activities such as 
comparison, inference, etc, ' must preclude the Visi
tad. 


1. S. B. R. vol. 1 pps 6 and 27. 
Nirvikalpakam nama kenacid vise
eI).a \"iyu. 
ktasya grahaQ.am, na sarvavise
arahitasya. 
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vaitin from the use of the term. For he does not 
believe in the possibility of such know ledge which, 
according to him, will reduce sensation to an a.lmost 
non-cogmtive state. In reality the Visist:idvaitin has 
no conception of nirvikalpa jiiiinam, and it would be 
better that he owns it. He does not do so, for sruti has 
it; and he has a great respect for sruti. The Saiva 
Siddhiintin feels that the ViSi
tiid vaitin's blind love 
for :::>ruti makes him give an improper meaning to 
nirvikalpa jiiiinam (knowledge without definiteness) 
which meaning too does not properly fit in with his 
system. 
It must be borne in mind that Riimanuja is not the 
first to deny indeterminate know ledge in the sense in 
which it is used by the Siddbantin. For the Siibdikiis 
(grammarians) have asserted that there is no such thing 
" as nirvikalpa (unqualified perception). According to 
them, words and tboughts are inseparable. 1 'There is 
no thought known to experience which is without 
correspondence with the word; the whole knowledge is 
as it were pierced and threaded with words.' 2 The 
Miidhvi tes too agree with Riimaouja in their denial of 
non-relational indeterminate forms of knowledge. The 
Sidcibantin feels that the Siibdikas. along with the 
Vlsi

iidvaitins and the Miidhavites, are ignorant of the 
fact that relational knowledge presupposes a knowledge 
of objects out of relations and that nirvikalpa jiiiinam 
is the knowledge of the mere' esse' of an object without 
relating it to its generic character, qualities and actions. 
The Siinkhyas, on the other hand, believe in the 
validity of both nirvikalpa and savikaJpa jiiiinams. 
o According to them, nirvikalpa jiiiinam is the know- 
-------- - ------- 
1. V,P.B. sutra 124 pp 49 
· Na so sasti pratyayo loke yal). sabd:inugamiidrte 
anuridhamiva jiiiinam sarvasabdena bhiisate. ,. 
2. P.P. pp 27. 
3. s. s. V. pp 48. 
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ledge of an object as an object only wi thout rela,ting it 
to any additional element; and savikalpa jiianam is 
clear perception of the object with its name, genus, etc., 
brought about by memory either by the awakening of 
the previous impressions left in the inner organs or by 
the likeness of the object apprehended to an object per- 
ceived previously. The term' savikalpa' indicates that 
there is in savikalpa jiianam something more than in 
nirvikalpa jiianam. This extra element is not, as the 
Y ogacaras urge, a fanciful construction of the mind of 
the experient. For, fancy is not governed by any law, 
and differs with different individuals. But there 
ii:! in savikalpa jiianam a uniformity of apprehension 
of the name, genius, etc., of an object by various cog- 
niseI's. There is an objection that sa vikalpa jiianam is 
not valid as it is associated with memory. 1 The 
Sankhyiis admit the part played by memory in savikalpa 
jiianam, but raise the problem · how an accompanying 
cause - as true memory is such - can ever deprive a 
means of right cognition of its power; for this is un- 
concerned in the perception and is unable to veil the 
essence of the thing which bears the name'. Thus the 
attitude adopted by the Sankhyas towards nirvikalpa 
and savikalpa jfianams completely tRllies with that of 
the, Saiva Siddhantins, and seems to be the right one 
even from a common sense point of view. 


, 


The Bhatta Mimamsakas too accept the validity' of 
nirvikalpa a 
d savikalpa jiianams. Z With the BhaHas 
------ 
1. A. C. pp 51. 
2 M. S. V. pp 168 - 'asti hyalocana jfianam prathamam 
nirvikalpakambalamukadi vijfiana- 
sad:rsam suddhavastujam '. 
Ibid pp 169 - 'Vise
astu pratiyante savikalpaka- 
buddhibhih: 
S. D. pp 37-43. ' 
M, N. pp 17. 
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nirvikalpa jnanam is a mere alochana or simple appre- 
hension like that of a new born babe. Neither the class 
oharacter nor the specific individuality of the object is 
presented to the senses in it. What the atman 
cognizes is the object itself wherein these two 
subsist. But savikalpa jiianam. according to the BhaHas, 
is a conceptual form of knowledge in which there is a 
perception of an object with its name, class character 
and qualities, What is apprehended in nirvikalpa 
jiianam is a vague and illdistinct 80rt of something, 
and the cognition there is a confused knowledge 
(sammugdha jiianam), But the object apprehended in 
savikalpa jiianam is a definite thing with its own 
specifie characteristics. The Saiva Siddhiintin fully 
endorses the view of the BhaHiis regarding savikalpa 
" jiianam, But he cannot agree with them in their 
conception that nirvikalpa jiianam is a vague and 
indistinct but confused knowledge. It is true that the 
object apprehended by a new-born child is vague and 
indistinct; but its cognition is savikalpa jiianam, for 
the infant cognizes at least the form of the object 
presented along with the object. Thus the Bhat
iis are 
reduced to the position of regarding nirvikalpa jiianam 
as resembling a type of savikalpa jfianam. The 
Siddhantin feels that the BhaHas are not serious in 
their analogy. In their anxiety to give a practioal 
illustration they have drawn in the cognition of a 
new-born child as an approximation to the form of 
knowledge called nirvikalpa jiianam. 
The Prabhakaras are of the view that nirvikalpa 
jiianam constitutes the cognition of both the generic 
character and the specific individuality of the object 
presented to the senses. They also admit that what is 
apprehended in nirvikalpa jfianam is not an individual 
as belonging to a definite class. For an object can be 
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apprehended as an individual or as one belonging to a 
olass, only in its relation to other objects, which are 
however not presented to consciousness. So the 
cognition remains as nirvikalpa or non.conceptual till 
some other objects also enter into consciousness, Even 
though what is apprehended in nirvikalpa jii1inam is 
an individual belonging to a class, there is no full 
comprehension of the object in it until other things also 
enter into consciousness till which time the cognition is 
called nirvikalpa jiianam. With resppct to savikalpa 
jiianam (conceptual knowledge) the Prabhakarag say 
tha.t there is a definite and determinate cognition 
of the object with its generic and specific 
characters. With the Prabhiikaras as with the 
Siddhantin nirvikalpa ]nanam (non ,conceptual 
knowledge) is valid. But the Siddhantin denies that 
 
the generic character and the specific individuality of 
an object are both apprehended together in non-concep- 
tual knowledge. He however admits that they are 
present over there and yet not discerned. Further he 
cannot conceive how the Prabh1ikaras claim validity to 
sa.vikalpa jfi1inam in accordance with their views. On 
the one hand they admit the presence in Savikalpa 
jiiiinam of the element of memory which is non-valid 
with them, and on the other attribute validity to it of 
which memory is a constituent. When the Siddh1intin 
questions the validity of savikalpa jiiiinam on occount 
of its association with mAmory they reply that the 
element of memory involved in savikal pa jfianam 
actually appertains to the other objects in relation to 
which the concept is formed but does not in fact belong 
to the object itself about which there is a cognition, and 
that it does not vitiate the validity of savikalpa jfi1inam. 
The Siddhantin is not satisfied with this seeming expla- 
nation of the Prabhakaras. He oontends that so long 
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as savikalps ji'iiinam is a conceptual knowledge not 
merely of the object presented but of the object in its 
relation to other objects, the validity of savikalpa 
jiianam is seriously endangered by the invalidity which 
attaches itself to the knowledge of other objects brought 
in my memory, Thus the Prabh1ikariis do not seem to 
be consistent in their views that memory is not valid 
and that savikalpa jiianam is valid. 
The Ny1iya-Vaise
ika schools of thought too are in 
substantial agreement with the Prabhakaras in their 
views of Nirvikal pa and savikal pa jiianams. 1 According 
to them, nirvikalpa jii1inam is a cognition of an object 
and of its generic and specific properties without in 
anyway relating by the substantive - adjective -, rela- 
tiO'n the properties to the object. Both the ohject and 
its properties are here apprehended as unrelated units. 
Bu.t in savikalpa. jii1inam there is cognition of the object 
as related to its generic and specific qualities, It is 
admitted by these two schools that memory it is that 
relates the name and class character to the object; And 
memory is according to the Naiyayikas, not considered 
as a "\"'alid form of knowledge as it is not presentative. 
So savikalpa jfianam which involves an element of 
'memory should be non-valid with the Naiy1iyikas 
who however hold the view that both nirvikalpa 
jfiiinam and savikslpa jfiiinam are equally valid. 
The Saiva Siddhantin feels that the Naiyayikiis 
are m
t in the right when they posit non-validity 
to memory and claim validity at the same time to 

avikalpa jfianam of which memory is an essential 
constituent. But the Siddh antin has no cause t o 
1. T,B.K. pp 27 - 'Yojaniihinam !'1ambandhanavagahi 
nirvikalpakam Yojanatmakam SAm- 
bandhavagahi Savikalpakam'. 
N,T.K, ppe 218 - 221. 
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demur with the Vaise
ikas who claim validity to both 
nirvikalpa jfianam and Bavikalpa jfianam. 1 For 
Sankara Misra in his U paskara to the Vaisef?ika 8utras 
includes memory too under valid knowledge. In fact 
the Siddhantin in this respect is of one mind with the 
Vaisef?ikas though he cannot agree with them in theh 
contention that in nirvikal pa jiiiinam we have a know- 
ledge of an object and of its properties without in any 
way relating the latter to the former. 


(vii) Siviinubhava Jfianam or Immediate Experiential 
Knowledge of Siva, 
The atman, according to the Siddhantin, makes use 
of the evolutes of Maya, such as th(> Indriyas (senses) 
and the anta
karaJ)as (internal sense organs) for the , 
cognition of objects in its petta nilai (embodied state). 
In the mukti nilai (released state) however it is bereft 
of all bodies including the indriyas and the anta
karaJ)iis; 
yet it can have direct experiential knowledge of Siva. 
2 Just as a crystal in the proximity of a flower acquires 
the nature of the flower, specially its colour, so the 
atman (soul), by virtue of its Svarupa lakf?'1J)a. (essential 
nature) of imbibing the character of the object of cogni- 
tion, attains in the cognition of Siva. His eight qualities 
such as omniscience, omnipresence, 
tc. The manifest- 
ation of these qualities in the atman constitute what is 
called 'Sivananda', and the atman is said to have 
Sivananda anubhava (experience of the bliss of Siva). 


1. P,B.U, pp 198 - Vidya caturvidha pratyakf?alaiIigi- 
k asmrty ar
alak 
aJ)a, 
2. S.B. pps 324 and 331 ; 
S.A, pp 7. 
15 
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1 In the mukti nilai the atman's svariipa lak
a1)a 
of non-relational or transcendental knowledge is 
manifest, and its tatastha lak
aI)a (accidental attribute) 
of relational knowledge is pushed to the background 
and is unmanifest This is why the Siddhantin holds 
the view that Siva who can be an object of direct 
experiential knowledge of the atman is beyond the 
reach of viik (speech) and manas (mind). 
2 The Maya Vadin agrees with the Siddhiintin that 
Bral,1man or Si va is beyond the pale of d escri ption and 
imagination, but differs with him when he denies that 
Bral,1man can be an object of experiential knowledge of 
the iitman, According to Miiya Viida, Bral:tman as 
limited by the different inner organs born of A vidyii 
(nescience) gets divided into jiiata (knower) jiiiinam 
(knowledge) and jiieyam (object of knowledge) and 
becomes known as such by sravaI)a ,hearing the 
scd pture), Manana (reflection), and nididhyiisana 
(contemplation), When avidya is replaced by vidyii 
(right knowledge) the division of jiiiita, jfianam and 
jiieyaID disappears; and Bral,1man does not become a 
jiieyam in the form of either Sat (existent) or Asat (non 
existent); it is pure jiiiinam or consciousness not limited 
by any adjuncts. 


The Siddhiintin questions the Mayii Viidins as to 
the nature of the pramaI)a (instrument of cognition) by 
virtue of which Bral,1man's essential nature is got at as 
neither sat nor asat. If they deny that there is any 
pramiina at all fearing it would make Brahman a 
. . 


1. Ibid pp 338 - · A.
miivukku civattaic ciirntu cutti- 
:ranta:rivat1ikiya ta'!l
iyal pu viian 
ki
avitattuc cuttiya:rivatakiya potu- 
viyalpu vi1akkami
!i ninaHi
 ...... ' 
2. Ibid pps 306 and 307. 
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prameyam (an object of experiential knowledge) and a 
jneyaffi as well the Siddhiintin points out that one who 
is familiar with the true nature of sat knows that all 
those things that are established by perception, 
inference, etc., together with sunya (void) which has no 
pramaI)a are really asat. Hence Braq.man according to 
the Mayiivada has to be considered as asat. This contra- 
dicts the sruti reading that Bral).man is sat. This is why 
the Siddhantin postulates that Braq.man who is no other 
than Siva can be the object of experiential knowledge 
of the atman in its mukti nilai. 


I But the Naiyayikas accept the statement of the 
Siddhantin tha.t Siva or Braq.man can be the content of 
experiential knowledge of the atman (soul), but do not 
coun tenance the view that He is beyond the realm of 
viik (speech) and manas (mind). It is a fact. they say, .. 
that Brahman is svayam prakasa (self manifest). If 
one is to cognize it in some other way, it has to be made 
manifest by this new method, for there is no restrictive 
rule that what is self-manifest needs no manifestation. 
Further, when the atman does not contact the man as 
(mind) knowledge does not arise, Therefore anything 
outside the range of vak and manas can never be the 
content of cognition. Thus the Naiyayikiis contend 
that SIVa. or Bral;1man can be known by the atman only 
when it is in conjunction with tl1e antal).karaI}.as, such 
as manas etc, They object also that even if the iitman 
as deprived of its antahkaranas were to cognize Siva, it 
could do so only as something extrinsic to Siva, 


The Siddhantin replies that the at man has the 
essential attribute of intelligence; a.nd the antal).- 
karanas are merely accessaries of knowledge, which 
manifest the attr ibute of knowledge of the atman, but 
--"-
 ------ ------- 
1. S.B. pps. 301 and 308, 
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do not create knowledge. In the cognition of Siva it 
needs no antalfkaraI].as; its consciousness gets merged 
in Siva when it gets the character of Siva. Being then 
illumined by Sivajnanam it has experiential knowledge 
of Siva. It does not cognize Siva as one extrinsic to 
him in the manner it has cognition of worldly objects 
that are all external to it. The atman's cognition of 
Siva which is Sat is essentially different from that of 
Asat. The atman requires contact with the anta1}.
 
karaQ.as for the knowledge of Asat. but is not in need of 
them for SivaDuhhava. In as much as neither the 
senses nor the anta1:).karaI}.iis are instruments to the 
atman to cognize Siva. the Siddhantin is of opinion that 
Siva who is beyond the sphere of yak and manas is the 
object of experiential knowledge of the atman. 
..... 1 The Patafijalas find fault with the Siddhantin 
when he states that the atman can cognize Bra1:).man 
with the aid of Bra
man. They urge the point that one 
needs a knowledge of a thing before it could be used as 
a means to know an object. The lSiddhantin cummits. 
according to them the fallacy of atmasraya do
a l,faliac.f 
of self. dependence) in that he requires a know ledge of 
Brahman before the latter could be used as a means or 
instrument to cognize it, Tne Patafijalas also state that 
their conception that Bra
ma.n who is beyond the range 
of vak and manas can become the content of dhyana 
(contemplation) and bhavana (reflection) is the proper 
one, The Siddhantin wants to be illumined on the 
,nature of the bhavana which has Brdq.man as its 
content. Surely Braq.man cannot be the conter,t of the 
bbavana of the iitman while in conjunction witb maDas 
in the same way as other objects are. For if it were so 
1 
it would become a con t ent of relational knowl ed ge. And 
1. S,B. pps. 308 and 309, 
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88 such it would be asat. It cannot be the content of 
the bhiivana of the iitman free from the antaJ;1karaI}.iis 
as well, since the iitrnan would then be in a kevala state 
(inert state) when it cannot cognize anything. If the 
bhiivana were something other than these two, Tather 
anirvacaniya (something indescribable) then BraJ;1man 
which should be the content of the bhavana would be 
sunya (void). Further the bbavana cannot be of the 
type belonging to a hungry person who imagines that 
be has appeased his hunger, Such a bhiivana remains a 
mere bhiivana, and is futile as it has no ethical value. 
Thus the Siddhiintin denies that BraJ;1man is the content 
of tbe bbiivanas as described in the Yoga Siistras by 
refuting all the four alternative methods of bhiivana 
which the Piitaiijaliis give. If BraJ;1man cannot be the 
content of any kind of bhiivana, it would becomesunya. · 
That is why the Siddhiintin says that Blal).man is to be 
contemplated not by the effort of the atman when the 
iil)ava mala is active but by the atman induced and 
illumined by Siva Sakti when it will be the content of 
such 8 bhavana, There is no iitmasraya do
a in 
the view of the Siddhantin since he says that 
Siva is to be known by means of Siva Sakti which 
is considered to be non-different from Siva. 
1 The Siva Sarna. Viidins too accept the view of the 
Saiva Siddhiintin that Siva-sat (the Being called Siva) 
can neither be t.he content of pasu Jnanam (knowledge of 
the atman when in conjunction with iiI).ava), nor that 
of pasa jnanam (know ledge of the atman as manifested 
through the evolutes of may a). They also hold the 
view, as the Siddhiintin does wIth a reservation, that 
the iitman in its mukti nUai (state of release) when it is 
free from its upadhi (limitation) of pasutvaID (state of 
being a p asu) is in possession of the eight qualities, such 
1. S,B. pps. 309 and ;no. 
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as omniscience etc., even. as Siva has. Then the atma.- 
jfianam, they urge, will be of the same type as Siva- 
jiianam and cannot be treated as pa.
u. jfiiinam. Therefore 
it would he proper to hold the view that Siva is tbe 
content of atma-jfiiin8tm. There is no necessity to posit 
a Siva-sakti (grace of Siva) as enligh tening the iitman 
in its hhavana to cognize Siva. 


... 


The Siddhiintin adduces three reasons why the 
atman cannot cognize Siva purely by its ow n jfiiinam. 
First, if Siva is to be known by atma-jfianam, the 
atman should have an epistemic existence apart from 
Siva. But it is non-different from Siva for purposes of 
knowledge. Secondly, Siva is not on an equal footing 
with the atman. He is immanent in and transcendental 
over it. The atman is athula or gr08s in comparison to 
Siva who is suk
ma or subtle so much so He ca.n never 
be the content of mere iitma-jfianam, Thirdly, Siva IS 
the soul of the souls, iliumlOatmg the iitman as a 
vyafijaka (mQnilestor); tile iitma-jfianan is intrinsically 
incapable of making Him a content of know ledge and 
to show Him to its gUI}.i, the atman, in the same way as 
the ligl1t of tbe eye which has a non-different episte- 
mic existence with the atman, cannot cognize the atman 
which illumines it from within. Thus the Siddhantin 
establishes his contention that ci1va cannot be the 
content of mere atma-jfianam. 


. 
1 The Sivadvaita Saivas hold that the atman in the 
mukti nilai becomes one with Siva, and has no 
metapllysical existence as an entity different from 
81 va, There cannot therefore be such a division 
as jfiata ,knower), and jfieyam (object known) over 
there. Hence they are opposed to the view of the 
Siddhantin that the atman in i ts state of release 
1. S.B. pps. 310 and 311, 
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gets illumined by Siva-jiiiinam, and then cognizes Siva. 
The Siddhantin questions them: How do two things 
opp()Sed to each other by their very natures become one 
ultimately? He points out further that Siva-sat which 
is a jfieyam and a visi!?tam (that which is qualified) on 
the admission of Sivad vaitinf' cannot be the siinya of 
the Maya Viidins who descrihe it as anirvacanlya and 
as unqualified, Since Siva exist; as a jfieyam in the 
mukti nilai there must be a jiiata also to cognize Him as 
something beyond the sphere of vak or manas When 
ohjected that there will be no non -difference between 
the atman and Siva in the mukti nilai, since there is a 
jiieyam and the jiiata even over there, the Siddhantin, 
replies that Siva is not there as an object of relational 
knowledge where the jiiatii and the jiieyam are external 
to each other, and that any object of relational know- 
ledge has a distinct metaphysical existence different 
from the jiiata (cognizer); 1 But in the mukti nilai the 
iitman being illumined by Siva jfiiinam cognizes Siva 
who is immanent in it as a being non-different from 
itself. Thus the Siddhantin is able to establish his view 
of Sivanubhava jiianam. 


CHAPTER 5 


Factors of Valid Knowledge. 
(1 ) Sadharal)a and AsadharaI)a Lak
l)iis. 
2 An object of valid experiential knowledge has the 
two characteristics, namely, the asadharaI)a lak
al)a or 
s pacific attribute and the sadh ii J'aI)a lak
al)a or generic 
a ttribute, The asiidharal)a lak
aI)a of an object is, 
1. S.B. pp 305-' Veraraninrunarum anupavanana 
miitiraiyin vilaIlkik -'k5carippatayum ni
ra 
e
ravaru ,- . 
2. 8. S. 8. stanm 5. 
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according to the Siddhantin, that quality of the object 
which is found neither in other objects helonging to the 
8ame jati or genus to which the object belongs, nor in 
objects included under any other jiiti or genus. The 
8iidhiiral}a lak!?al}a of an object appertains as well to all 
other objects of the same jilti or genus as the object is. 
but not to any object of a different jiiti or class, 
Th
 ' Asiidhiiral}a lak
aI)a' of the Siddhiintin should 
not be confused with the I Differentia' of Western logic. 
According to the European Rysteffi the differentia of a 
species is neither a proprium nor an accidens but is one 
which belongs to the species and which at the same 
time is denied of both the co-ordinate species and the 
genu!':, As an exam pIe. I rationality' is given to be the 
differentia of man. Rationality belongs to man and 
man alone. It is possessed neither hy anyone of the 
co-ordinate species, such as beasts. birds, etc, nor by 
the genus animal which includes all the coordinate 
species, It is a fact that what is true of a genus is 
equal1y true of everyone of its species; what is denied 
of anyone of the species is equally denied of the genus. 
If the differentia of man - rationality - does not belong 
to the coordinate species - beasts, birds, etc,. there is no 
necessity to deny it of the genus animal. For it auto- 
matically gets denied of it. Hence the differentia of a 
species may be defined as something other than its 
propriuJl1 or accidens, which helongs to the species and 
is yet not found in any of the co,ordinate species, The 
differentia is only an attribute of the species, and may 
belong as such to some species of a different class as 
well. Thus the knowledge of the differentia of the 
species may not lead one to identify the species. 
On the other hand the asiidharaI}.a lak
alJ.a (specific 
attribute) of an object, no matter it is an individual object 
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or a 8peoies. b&tcmgs to the object itself and to none else. 
As suoh the knowledge of it helps us to identify the 
object. 1 According to Saiva Siddhinta, one can have 
experiential knowledge of an object by means of the 
prama1}as, namely, Perception, Inference and Verhal 
Testimony, 011 the cognition of one or the oth&r of these 
attributes, called asadbaraI}.a lak

I;la and sadharaI;la 
lak
a1}a, The instrument of cognition that takes part 
in the cognition of an object through these attributes is 
priimaI)yam (valid), whereas that wbich is used to 
cognize an object by virtue of attributes other than these 
two kinds is apramaI}.yam (non-valid). 2 Jiiana Pra- 
ka8ar who is a Siva Sarna Vadin in his commentary on 
Sivajfiana Siddhiyar illustrates exhaustively the two 
attributes, the asadb araI}..8 lak
aI)a and sadharaI)a lak- 

aI)a, with examples taken from the Siddhanta epis- 
temology. A few of his examples are:- 
(1) Of the objects of knowledge going under the 
class Pati (God), the character of Anatimukta 
Siva belongs to Aniiti mukta Siva only and 
holds good neither for Atimukta Siva nor for 
Apara mukta Siva. The same character does 
not helong to any object of the other classes 
such as Pasu and Pasam. Therefore the said 
character is an asadhara1}a lak
aI}.a of A nati 
mukta Si va. 


1, 8.8.8. pp 9 - 'katcimutaliya piramaI}.aIika!ar 
pirameyapporu!ka!ai yariyalurumitatte 
avaiyellam ivvira1}tiyalpiTIu! 
oTIru parri ari1appatumeTI patam.' 
'IvviraI;lti!! verakiya verriyalpuparri a!,iyap- 
patumayiTI avvarivu pirarnaI}..iyamaTI:rayp 
pome!! patayirru: 
2. 8.8.A. PPs 139 - 141. 
16 
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(2) Of the ohjects of knowledge included under the 
class Pasu (soul). the character of Sakalar (those 
with three malas) distinguishes them not only 
from Pralayiikalar (those with two malas) and 
Vijfiiinakalar (those with one mala), both of 
whom belong to the same class as Bakalar, but 
also from objects of the other classes such as 
Pati and Piisam. On this ground it may be 
urged that the character of Sakalar is the 
asiidhiiraI)a lak
aI;la of Bakalar. 
(3) With respect to the AI)ava mala (root-evil) its 
own character is said to be its asadhiiraI;la 
lakf?8I)a. For the said character can be 
attributed neither to the other members of the 
same class Piisam as Karma and Miiya, nor to 
any member of the other classes Pati and Pasu. 


A determination of the asiidbaraI;la and the 
siidhiiraI;la lakf?aI;liis of an object is important for the 
Siddhiintin; for these are the two characteristics by 
means of which one can have pramiti of valid experien- 
tial knowledge of an object. Now pramiti implies an 
object which is experienced, a suhject which experiences 
it and an instrument of cognition. The object of 
experience may be sat (that which persists in its form 
for all time) 01' asat (that which does not persist in its 
form for all times), 


1 According to the Saiva Biddhiintin,al] objects of 
cognition, both sat and asat, are included in the 
1. P.B. pp 521 ; S.B, pps 330-342. 
S,RV. pp 109 'Cattum a.cattum pirameyam: avvi- 
raI)
aiyum ariyum catacattiikiya 
ii
mii I?ir
mat.ii; a
miivi
 ariviikiya 
Clrcattlye pIrama:Qam avvarivin 
nikalooi piramiti " , - 
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denotation of the term prameyam (object of true 
experiential knowledge). The :itman is the pramat:i. 
The :itma cit-sakti is the prama:Q,a. The experiential 
knowledge manifested by the prama:Q,a is the pramiti. 
1 The Siddhantin holds a brief for the doctrine that the 
two entities Pati and Pasam can become prameyams 
for the :itman which is the pramat:i, · But the atma 
cit-sakti can become a prameyam neither to the atman 
of which it is a cit-sakti nor to any other atman, nor 
even to the Supreme God, Siva. Pasu (soul) is always 
a pram:ita which is in need of prama:Q,8S to have 
pramitis of prameyams which are known by means of 
their as:idhara:Q,a and s:idhara:Q,a lak
a:Q,as. 
(ii) Pramata and Prameyam 
The Siddhantin holds the view that Pasam is asat 
and is the object of relational knowledge. According 
to him, Siva only is sat and is the object of non-relatio- 
nal or transcendental knowledge of the atman. Pasam 
which is Mat cannot manifest itself in the presenoo of 
Siva who is by nature sat, Therefore Siva-sat cannot 
ha ve relational know ledges of the forms 'This is a pot', 
· This is a piece of cloth' etc. Further pasam, which 
is asat and inert at the same time, cannot be said to 
know a thing. Thus we get at the truths that neither 
sat can experience the asat nor the latter the former. 
3 Just as the sun that illumines an object and the object 
that is illumined by it cannot experience each other but 
an eye alone can experience both the sun and the object, 


1. S.B. pp 346 ; 


. Iruti:ra!!akiya cattum acattume!!ap- 
paHa!!a vellam Plrameyam '. 
, Piramanal'upamakiya a!!macircatti 
ci van ukk:ika tanakkaka tannotta 
pi:ra :i!!makka!ukkaka pirameyama- 
talillai. ' 


2. Ibid p p 330; 


3- Ibid pp 342. 
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so is an agent needed, for purposes of experiential 
knowledge, who is neither sat nor asat but one of the 
nature of both sat and asat, Such a one is the atman 
which is satasat by nature. Thus the atman alone can 
be the pramata or experient. Its svariipa lak
I;la 
(essential nature) is given as cit (intelligence) of a kind, 
which is dependent on Siva-sakti for its manifestation. 
and which, when it has experiential knowledge of a 
thing, takes on the character of the thing it cognizes. 
When Pasam is brought to bear on it, it assumes the 
character of Pasam, and is said to have relational 
knowledge which is an accidental attribute of it. Its 
svariipa lak
I;la, though inhering in it, is not tben 
manifested. But when the atman has Siva as pra- 
meyam in its mukti nUai it gets the character of Siva, 
and its svariipa lak
aI;la (essential nature of non-rela- 
tional or transcendental knowledge) is fully manifest 
while its ta
astha lak
aI;la (accidental attribute of rela- 
tional knowledge) is relegated to the back-ground, and 
reUlains in an unmanifest condition. 


1 The Sivadvaita Saivas hold the same views as the 
Siddbantin about the natures of Patio Pasu, and Pasam. 
They agree with the Siddhantin in many other respects 
but do not believe that the entities of Pati, Pasu, and 
Pasam are distinct. According to them, Pasu and Pasam 
are pervaded by Pati, and the difference between the 
three is an internal one in the way that a gUI)a is 
different from its gUI;li. Even as the vyapyams of a 
tree such as a branch and the fork of a branch are 
themselves called trees, so all that go by the names of 
satasat and asat are really sat. With the Sivadvaitins 
, 
the pramata is Pati Himself who is sat, and who being 
immanent in the soul cognizes things for them. The 


1. S.B. pp 337. 
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Pasu (soul) has not the capacity to know a thing except 
on account of the charaoter of Pati which it imbibes for 
its knowledge of objects. Intelligence is not an essential 
attribute of Pasu. For were it so, Pasu would be a 
distinct entity having an independent existence of its 
own, When it is pointed out that if everything were 
sat there would be no object apart from the sat that 
could be known. the Siviidvaitins state that tbough 
there is no objeot outside sat different from it, there is 
the asat, pasam, which is within the sat but different 
from it. And this asat, they say, can become the object 
of cognition. The objection that the asat will merely 
become a sufiya (void) in the presenoe of sat is met by 
them by way of quoting scriptural evidence to the con- 
trary. They bring forward sruti passages to prove that 
the as at and the sat oan be co- present. The portions of 
sruti quoted by them are:- 
'They (suddha miiya and asuddha miiya) will 
produoe their effects in the presenoe of Siva: 
· He (God) in conjunction with the lustrous 
Buddha miiyii and with asuddha maya: 
. He (God) beooming of the forms of the terres- 
trial and celestial worlds of the form of Fire 
and of the form of Water.' 
Further, they protest against the doctrine that the asat 
will turn out to be sunya in front of the sat and urge 
that the doctrine, if aocepted, will lead one to the tenets 
of the Miiyaviida. 


The Siddhantin however, feels no compunction to 
adopt to his advantage both the views, (a)' that the 
asat is oompresent with the sat', and (b) 'that the asat 
is suny a in thb presence of the sat.' The position of the 
Siddhantin is tenable sinoe he uses the word 'sunya' in 
the sense' unmanifest', while the SiviidvaitiDs and the 
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Mayiiviidins use it to mean' void'. Further, the Siddhan- 
tin cannot agree with th
 Sivadvaitin in his view that 
Siva-sat can have relational knowledge of the forms, 
'This is a pot', · That is a piece of cloth', and so on. 
Yet the Siviidvaitin sees eye to eye with the Siddhantin 
when he admits that the iitman has no relational know- 
ledge in its mukti nilai when its svarupa lak
aI)a only 
is manifest. The Siddhiintin questions the Siviidvaitin 
how he comes by the statement that the iitman is devoid 
of its relational knowledge in its mukti nUai. 


1 It is the nature of the iitman to acquire the cha- 
racter of what it cognizes. Hence the non-apprehension 
of relational knowledge in mukti nilai, the Siddhiintin 
urges, must necessarily corne from Si va Sat which the 
atrnan cognizes. So Siva must be one who does not 
possess relational knowledge; as such he cannot be a 
pramata. Thus the Siviidvaitin's doctrine that Siva is 
the pramata is refuted by the Siddhantin who asserts 
that the atman alone can be the pramatii. 


2 As regards the Siva SaIikranta Viidins however it 
is a principle with them that the sat cannot know the 
asat. According to them, as with the SaIikhyiis, the 
at man is of the nature of intelligence, and is like a light 
illuminating both itself and other objects, undergoing 
no modification on its part. When the body is active 
in the presence of 1ihe atman, the internal organs acquire 
the intelligence of the iitman, as do pieces of soft iron 
become magnetised in the presence of a lodestone. It is 
the configuration of the internal organs with their 
acquired intelligence that constitute the pramiitii. The 
SaIikranta viidins and the SiiIikhyas alike are unable to 


1, S.B. pp 338: · L:;t.tuo cuniyarn e;,g'atu vqaIikiirnaip- 
poruHe;! par ' 
Z. !pid pv 340. 
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explain how the iitman innately intelligent is unable 
to know a thing, while the internal organs with their 
acquired intelligence are able to cognize. The Siddhantin 
deplores that these two schools of philosophy, (a) the 
SaIikranta Vada, and (b) the SaIikhya, are the upshot 
of confusion owing to a Ii teral interpretation of what is 
figuratively said in sruti passages such as II The 
buddhi knows." 


1 For the Sarna Vada Saivas, the Isvara Vikara 
Vada Saivas, the Aikya Vada Saivas, and others of 
similar tenets, the atman is the pramata; but it does 
not require to be illumined by Siva Sakti to know a 
thing, The Siddh antin pities that these Vadins have 
not grasped the essential nature of the atman. If the 
atman has the capacity to know a thing by itself, it 
must he able to know everything. But in reality it does 
not cognize everything. Therefore these Vadins are forced 
to posit something obstructing the atman from gaining 
knowledge of all objects. These impediments to 
knowledge cannot be of the nature of cit (intelligence); 
they should be ja<:J.a (inert). In the cognition of an 
object the atman requires removal of these impediments. 
When once removed, being ja<:J.a the impediments 
cannot of their own accord move and cloud the atman 
again. But it is a fact that objects once known by the 
iitman are forgotten afterwards. This could be 
explained only by positing an intelligent being like 
Siva (God) at the helm of affairs of the atman as 
responsible for the clearance of the factors tha.t stand 
in the way of knowledge, and for illumining the atman, 
The Siddhantin illustrates his position by means of 
an analogy. J Just as the atman illumines the sens es 
1. S.B. pp 343. 
2. Ibid pp 289 
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which oannot by themselves know an object, BO Siva 
Sakti illumines the iitman which cannot by itself 
become aware of an object to gain cognition of it, The 
Isvara Vikara Viidins and others argue that, since the 
senses are dependent on the atman for its knowledge, 
and the atman on Siva Sakt1, the latter would need 
another for its illumination, and so on giving rise to an 
infinite regress, The Siddhiintin meets this argument 
by saying that there is no being higher than Siva to 
ilJumine Him. Moreover. the senses cannot cognize 
themselves; and the iitman too cannot of its own accord 
cognize either Siva or any object. The iitman can have 
cognition only when illumined by Siva Sakti. 
A problem is raised whether the iitman becomes 
aware of objects as one in union with Sh-a or as one 
separate from Him. The Siddhantin solves it by means 
of an analogy. 1 Just as the stars merge their rays in 
day times with those of the sun and do not show 
themselves out as separate entities, so the iitman neither 
manifests itself as something different from Siva nor 
loses its independence entir9ly in getting immersed in 
Siva. This analogy drives home to us that the atman 
is able to cognize objects - both sat and asat - as if it 
were something other than one in union with or 
different from Siva. 


2 But the Pii
iiQ.a Viida Saivas, and the Bheda Viida 
Saiviis deny that the iitman's knowledge contacts the 
sat. The Siddhiintin wonders how an object which 
cannot become the content of knowledge can have any 
metaphysical value, Its treatment in any system of 
p hilosophy is tantamount to a wild goose chase and 
1 S. B, pp 291: . Veyyo '!!oFyi lotmiki vqaIikatu 
veyyo!!ai yiikiita ml!!pola. ' 


2. Ibid, pp 343. 
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may end in complete scepticism. 1 The Suddha Saivas 
on the other hand press their view that the iitman in 
cognizing the sat does not experience it, but becomes one 
with it. The Siddhiintin questions how it is possible 
for the iitman which is different from the sat to become 
one with the sat in the mere cognition of it. The true 
nature of the iitman is not as manifest as those of the 
Bat and asat. Yet it is not siinya which is never mani- 
fest. Just as the scent of a flower has its natUi'e 
manifested as having no character but that of the 
flower to which it belongs, the iitman in conjunction 
with either the asat or the sat presents respectively 
the character of the asat or the sat. Hence it is that 
the Saiva Siddhiintin is of opinion that the iitman 
cannot know itself in the same way as it cognizes 
either the sat or the asat. It is only a true 
know ledge of the sat and the asat that will lead the 
atman to cognize itself as a subject of experiential 
know ledge. 
2 According to the Saiva Siddhantin the iitman 
requires always a vyaiijf\ka (manifestor) to illumine 
objects for it to cognize. In the petta nilai (embodied 
state) the means of cognition - pratyak
a (perception) 
anumana (inference), and sabda (verbal testimony)- 
which are all extrinsic to the atman, are the vyaiijakas. 
In the mukti nilai the vyafijaka is Siva Jiianam which 
is immanent in and transcendental over the atman. The 
absence of a proper vyafijaka begets in the iitman confu- 
sion and non-discrimination of one object from another. 
But the presence of a proper vyaiijaka, though able to dis- 
pel confusion in the manner of food appeasing hunger, 
caD p roduce at the most cognition of objects one after 
1, S, B. pp 343: · cattinotu kiitiyava!i o!!!,iiyppotale- 
ya!!ri ata
pi.J u!atama:riHai: 
2. Ibid pp 346 s. v. B. pp 109, section 30. 
17 
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another only, Hence the atman ba8 not the character of 
the sat which has simultaneou!! cognition of an objects 
as of one nature. It has not the character of asat too; 
for it experiences objects of which it had previous cog- 
nition. whereas the asat does not cognize. I Yet in the 
atman there is the nature of the sat, 
ince it cognizes 
objects when there are vyaiijakas. It has also the nature 
of the asat as it cannot have cognition when there are no 
vyafijakiis. So apparently the character of the iit
an is 
neither sat nor asat, but something other than sat or asat. 
which is called satasat in Siddhiinta Epistemology. The 
Siddhiintin is a realist. and does not believe in the total 
annihilation of anything. For him the iitman (soul) 
is as real as Bra
man. and is sat ontoJogically. 
(iii) PramaI)a and Pramiti or Prama. 
PramaI)a is the means or instrument of valid cog- 
nition. It is that which is instrumental in bringing out 
a right knowledge of a prameyam or object of true 
experiential knowledge. So it cannot be a prameyam' 
For if it were one, the classification of the factors of 
valid experiential knowledge as prameyam. pramiita 
and pramiiI)ii would serve no purpose. According to the 
Siddhantin. the iitma cit-sakti which is free from doubt. 
error and remembrance constitutes the pramaI}a. For 
in the cognition of an object the cit-sakti is the only 
factor that is free from the fault of ativyapti (over- 
pervasion), avyapti (non-pervasion), and asambhava 
(impossibility). The atma cit-sakti can never be a 
prameyam. It can however be considered to be a species 
of jfieyam (object of pure knowledge) as is the object of 
true memory. ' The Pau
kara Agama is quite definite 
in its views when it says · the iitman is the pramiitii; 
tbe atma cit-sakti woich is manifested by the vyafi- 
1. S.B, pp 298 S.RV. pp 108. 
2. P.B.. pp 521, S.B. pp 330. 
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jakas is the prama
a; the vaiid 'experiential knowledge 
obtained is the pramiti; and the rest are all prameyams.' 
1 The same Agama further reiterates 'In no case can the 
pramiiI}.a be considered as a prameyam; nor can the 
latter ever become the former '. The senses, visual 
organ and the rest, can never be considered as 
pramanas on the pretext that they are essential to the 
righ t cognition of an object. A similar reason can be 
adduced for the view that lamp-lights are pramiiI}.as. 
in fact both the senses and the lamp-lights are pra- 
meyams. They are useful as vyafijakas (Manifestors) 
for the atma cit-sakti which alone constitutes the 
prama
a, Tt1e expre
sion 'I see objects with my 
eyes' is as metaphorical as the one 'I see objects with 
the help of a light '. Moreover, the visual organ cannot 
be a pramiiI}.a; for there is the fault of avyapd (non- 
pervasion) since it cannot cognize sound. Nor can the 
auditory organ be a prama
a, !or there is ,he same 
fault that it cannot be aware of forms. For a similar 
reason none of the remaining senses can be shown to be 
prama
iis. Therefore it is evident there must be 
something other than the senses, that brings about a 
right cognition of objects, and that can be called a 
prama
a. Since the budd,hi can have cognition of 
objects, it might appear that it may be considered a 
prama
a. 1 The Siddhantin contends that even buddhi 
cannot be reckoned a pramal}.a, for it is as much an 
evolute of maya as are the senses. Buddhi is really a 
prameyam in the form of its p:3ychosis as snkha 
lpleasure) and duhkha (pain) for the atma cit-sakti 
which alone can be the pramal}.a, Moreover, there is 
the fault of avyapti in buddhi which cannot c ognize 
1, P.B. pp 523: "yatpramal}.am natanmeyam maya- 
bhava);1 punassthita);1 Yanmeysn nahi- 
tanmanam yatomanena meyate," 
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Siva. Further the buddhi is jag.a (inert), and cannot 
be a pramal}.a. A pramiil}.a should be cit or intelligent. 
Hence the view that buddhi is the pramaI}.a makes one 
commit the fault of asambhava as well. 
Now the Pasa-jfianams (know ledges manifested 
through piisam) going by the names of pratyak"a 
(perception), anumana (inference), and agama (verbal 
testimony) are asat, and are usually spoken of as 
pramiil}.iis by the different schools of Indian philosophy. 
The Siddhiintin's conception of atma cit-sakti alone 88 
the pramiil}.a seems to contradict the view given above, 
1 The position is cleared by the Siddhiintin when he 
states that these three forms of valid knowledge- 
pratyak
a, anumana, and agama - are really vyafijakiis 
(manifestors of knowledge) for the iitma cit.sakti when 
the iitman is in its petta nilai (embodied state). They 
are referred to as pramiil}.as figuratively only. When 
the iitman is in its plukti nilai (state of release) the 
vyafijaka is Siva jfianam not Pasu jfianams which are 
unmanifest over there_ The Pasu jfiiinam and Siva 
jfianaffi are mere vyafijakas and are called pramal}.as 
only figuratively. But the Tarkikas and some others 
hold the opinion that vyafijakiis constitute the 
pramaI)as; their views cannot be acceptable. 


2 According to Vatsyiiyana, the Bhiisyakara of the 
Nyiiya Sutras, a pramiil}.a is 'upalabdi sadhanam' or a 
means of bringing about an apprehension; 3rather it is 
a means or instrument by which a person knows an 
object. There is an ambiguity in this definition, since it 
merely gives the psychological sense without the neces- 
sary logical implication involved in any definition. 


1. P.B., pp 525. 
2. N,S,B. pp 91: 'upalabdi sadhanam prama
am.' 
3, Ibid pp 2 : · Sa yena :rtbam pramil}.oti tatpramaijam , 
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lSankara Misra, in his Upa8kara to the VaiSesika Siitras 
seems to be less ambiguous w hen he asserts that a 
pram
a is a 'prama kara
m' or what produces true 
knowledge which is in accordance witb reality. 
2Madhava gives a fuller definition when he says that a 
pramaI)3 is what is always accompanied by right know- 
ledge, not disjoined at the same time from the proper 
instruments (as the eye and tbe rest) and from the site 
of knowledge, the soul. In truth nothing can be known 
or experienced except through an instrument of cogni- 
tion. Every case of a pramiti (valid knowledge) pre- 
suppoBes a pramaQ.a as its cause. There may be a 
pramata and a prameyam, without the appearance of a 
pramiti; but when a prama:Q.8 is operative, there should 
necessarily by a pramiti. Thus there is agreement in 
presence and absence between the caUS9 I prama:Q.a " and 
its effect 'prami ti '. 


The Tarkikas do not belive in a set division of 
things as pramata, pramiti, prameyam and pramii:Q.a. 
'According to Gautama, the author of the Nyiiya 
Biitras, an object can be called a pramaQ.a under one set 
of conditions, and a prameyam under another set. The 
weighing balance is a pramaQ8 when it is used to ascer' 
tain the weight of things. It becomes a prameyam 
when its own accuracy is tested. There is no such rule 
that a prama:Q.a should always remain as prama
, and 
a prame)'am a prameyam. Just as the atman is 
reckoned 8 pramata at one moment, and a prameyam 
at another, so an object can be a pram8.I}.a, or a 


1. P.B U. pp 224 


'liIigavidhaya pramakaranami t. 
yarthal].: 


2. S.D.S. pp 162. 
3. N.S,G. pp 98 : ' prameyata ca tulapriimaQ.yavat: 
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prameyam, according to circumstances. I Vatsyayana 
points out that buddhi is a pramal}.a when it cognizes 
things; it becomes a prameyaill when it is the object of 
cognition; it is also a pramiti when it is neither a 
means of cognition nor the object cognized, According 
to Gautama again, the set of instruments of cognition, 
Buch as perception etc. do not require another set other 
than these for their cognition. For the apprehension 
of the instrumants of cognition is similar to that of a 
lamp-light. The latter is a pramal}.a as it aids the 
perception of an object. Yet it is a prameyam for 
another perception. There is an objection that if one 
perception be apprehended by another perception. the 
latter would require a third, and so on, giving rise to an 
infinite regress. Vatsyayana does not at all seem to 
be perturbed at this criticism. He says that the 
instruments of cognition, perception etc., are 3ppre- 
hended in certain cases as pramaI}.as, and in others as 
prameyams. So long as this distinction is useful for 
the purpose of attaining prosperity, happiness and 
final release, there is nothing to be accomplished by the 
infinite regress. 


Vatsyayana seems to be scientific when he makes 
the statement that "in as much as the presence or 
absence of seeing is in accordance with the presence or 
absence of the lamp-light, tbe latter is inferred as the 
cause of the former" - the seeing both of itself and of 
the other objects as well. 3 The Syncretist School differs 
from the older school in defining the term pramaI)a as 
1. N.S,G. pp 98: · buddhirupalabdhisadhanatvatpra- 
manam u palabd h i vi
aya t va t pra- 
meyan Ubayabhavattu pramiti};l , 


2. G.'s.S. pp 133. 
3. N.T.K. pp 59 ; N.M. pp 12; 


'bodhabodhasvabha.va 
8amagri pramaQ.am, ' 
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pl'ami-eimagris (things or materials needed for valid 
cognition) other than the pramiita and the prameyam. 
According to this school, it is the totality of the condi- 
tions both physical and psychical other than the subject 
that cognizes and the ohject cognized, that makes up 
the cause of perception &c., and constitutes the pramaI}a. 
In the perception of an object in bright day-light, 
besides the two factors of perception (a) the pramata, 
and (b) the prameyam. there are others as the sunJif.tht, 
the eye, the contact of the visual organ with the object, 
etc., all of which go by the name' pramaI}a'. The 
collocation of the conditiom1 of perception of an object, 
of which lamp-light is one condition is different from 
that necessary to perceive the lamp-light. The Causes 
being different, the perception of an object through the 
instrumentality of lamp-light is one, while perception 
of the lamp-light itself is another. Therefore the lamp- 
light is no more a pramalJ.a for the cognition of &.n 
object than for the perception of itself. Yet it is a fact 
that a lamp-light which aids us to perceive objects is 
itself cognized without the aid of another light. Thus 
it will be seen that the example cited, that of the lamp- 
light, does not in any way commit the Tarkilras to 
support the theory of self-illumination of PramaI)as as 
advocated by the Advaitins and the Mimansakas. 


The Siddhantin, as one who believes in the hard 
and fast division of things into prameyam, pramata, 
pramalJ.a, and pramiti. cannot reconcile himself with 
the fleeting and emphemeral conceptions of Gautama 
and his Bhii1?yakara Vatsyayana regarding valid 
know ledge and its factors. Because, according to th ese 
two savants, what is a prameyam at one moment is a 
pramalJ.8.> at another. The factors pramalJ.a, prameyam, 
and so on are mere mental constructions or abstractions 
that have no-objective counter-parts in the real world. 
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The Siddha:ntin is a realist, and is therefore no believer 
in a purely subjective order of things. Further, the 
conception of the Tarkikas that prama samagris other 
than pramata and prameyam together constitute 
pramaIfa is not acceptable to the Saiva Siddhantin. 
First in the perception of a lamp-light, the latter is a 
prameyam since it is the object of perception. It is also 
one of the conditions that make up the pramaQ.a which 
is instrumental in bringing out a cognition of an object. 
The Siddhantin objects that this double nature of an 
object behaving at one time as a prameyam, and at 
another as a condition of a pramaIfa, renders the divi- 
sion of the factors of valid knowledge futile, Again, 
the objection that there would be an infinite regress if 
one perception be cognized by another, which in turn 
requires a third and so on, i8 not satisfactorily answered 
by, Vatsyayana. Practical utility or efficiency which 
he gives as a test of validity of perceptions &c" is only 
an expedient and a temporary measure to get at a 
desired object, but cannot be a factor determining 
truth. 


1 The Prabhakaras use the word pramaQ.a in the 
Bense of valid cognition, the etymology of the word 
being explained by 'pramiyate yat.' 2 They argue that 
anubhuti is pramaI)a, Now anubhuti to them is a 
means of cognition depending on itself for its validity; 
and the self-validity of apprehension is due to the fact 
that it involves no knowledge of previous experience. 
Thus anubhuti means all experiences other than smr ti 


1. P.M. pps 79-89. 
2. P.V. pp 24: · Anubhiitil,1 pramanam; 
kacanubhutih; 
svstantraparicchittil,1; kimitam: 
Bvatantrayam nama.... 
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(memory). 1 Memory i9 knowledge born of past 
impressions only. The Prabhiikariis do not accept 
memory as a pramiiI)8, since it is dependent on a previ- 
ous cognition for its validity, They hold the view that 
pratyabhijna (recollection) is valid on the ground that 
it is not born of past impressions only. Though dream- 
objects are purely revivals of impressions of the waking 
state, the dream-experience so far as its svarupa (form) 
and karttii (agent) are concerned is anubhuti, and is 
therefore valid. Even wrong cognitions are valid as 
cognitions. Because when one mistakes a shell for silver, 
there is non-discrimination between the shell presented 
and silver in general which is merely recollected. Both 
the shell and silver are distinct and real, though not 
apprehended as such. What e:1ters into consciousness 
is silver, not the she!!, In fact the shell is not cognized 
at all and there is apprehension of silver which is 
valid. 


2 Siviigra Yogi contends that the Pl'abhakal'as are 
inconsistent in their view of pramiiI).a. He says they 
claim on the one hand validity. to all apprehensions 
other than mem::ny, and urge on the other that Veda 
vakyartha jfiiinam (knowledge of the meaning of sen- 
tences in the Vedas) preceded by remembrances of the 
meanings of words Is pramiiI)a. It is regretted that 
Siviigra Yogi fares ill in this criticism against the 
Prabhiikariis. It is pure memory only that is rejected 
as non-valid by the Prabhakaras. In as much as Veda 
viikyiirtha jfianam involving memory of the meanings 
of words is not pure memory, the Prabhiikaras do not 
seem to be at all inconsistent. 


1. 


S D. pp 45: ' Smrtisca samskaramatrajam 
jiianamabhithlyate,' 


2. S.S.A. pp 106. 


18 
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1 But the Bha

as appear to be in order when they 
raise an objection against the definition of pramiiI].a as 
given by the Prabhiikaras. For according to the 
definition of pramiiI)a given by the latter, anuviidiis 
(restatements) and laukika viikyas (non -scri ptural 
statements) will get raised much a.gainst their wish to 
the level of pramiiI].as, si nee they are not purely 
revi vals of memory. 


Kumiirila Bha

aJ the founder of the Bhat
a School 
of Mimiimsa, does not seem to be particular as to the 
means of cognition and its resultant. For he says one 
may choose the means and fruit of cognition as he 
pleases. If in any perception the V'ague indeterminate 
cognition is regarded as the means of cognition, the 
definite cognition which follows it on its heels is the 
resultant. If on the other hand the definite cognition is 
, taken as the means, the idea of accepting or rejecting 
the thing cognized should be considered as the resultant. 
I The Bh iiHiis are phala-pramiiI}.a viidins: they hold the 
view that every cognition is a means of valid knowledge 
consisting in its manif
stedness. 3 According to them a 
pramiiI).a should be (I) kiiraI)ado
arahita or free from 
defects in the source, (2) biidhaka-jiiiina-rahita or free 
from contradictory knowledge and (3) grhita-griihi- 
jiiiinam or knowledge of an unknown object, 4 In short 
a pramiiI].a is a means or an instrument of cognition of 
an unknown object which is not liable to be sublated 
by subsequent experience. The Bha

as reject smr ti 


1. S,D.P. 45. 
2. M.N. pps 5, 6. 
3. S.D, pp 45: 'etacca vise
aI].atrayamupiidadanena 
siitrakareI)a karana do
abiidh akajiiiina- 
rahitagrhltagriihi jiianam pramiinamiti 
pramiiI].alak
I].am suei tam,' . 


4. M,N. pp 7. 
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(memory) and anuvada (restatement) as non-pramaI}.aS 
since they are about known objects. Bhrama (error) 
and samsaya (doubtful cognition) are kept out since 
they are not real, and are liable to be sublated by subse- 
quen t experience. It is significant that the BhaHiis too 
support the doctrine of self-validity of cognitions. 
According to them, in the mistaken apprehension of a 
shell as silver, the cognition of silver as cognition is 
valid. The invalidity belongs not to the cognition but 
to the presence of defects in its source. Even in dreams 
external objects as perceived elsewhere are experienced 
as if existent in one's presence, and the cognition qua 
cognition is valid so far as the dream objects are 
concerned. The invalidity consists in regarding 
what is merely remembered as one that is apprehended 
in one's face, the apprehension being due to the 
effects of sleep. Thus the in validity does not belong 
to the cognition but to the accessory details. 1 Sivagra 
Yogi and the author of the Pau
kara Bha
yam 
object that the definition of pramiiJ},a as given by the 
BhaHiis is too narrow. For in dharaviihika jiianam 
(continuons stream of cognition) of the forms of · this 
is a post', · this is a pot' the cognitions that are subse- 
quent io the first being mere anuvadas (restatements) 
contain no new elements of knowledge, and hence 
would become apriimaI}.ya (non-valid). But the 
BhaHas say that every restatement contains an 
unknown element of time in the form of 'this', which 
is not contained in each of the immediately preceding 
cognitions so much so there is pramaI}.ya l validity) for 
all the cognitions. The objection raised by Sivagra 
Yogi seems to be based on the view that kala (time) is 
one. This view really belongs to the Naiyayikas, and 


1. 8.S.A. pp 107; P.B, pp 527. 
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is not acceptable to the Saiva Siddhiintin I who observes 
that kala is many, limited to a sphere, and non -eternal. 
So the validity of dharaviihika jiiiinamseems established 
beyond doubt by the BhiiHiis, 2 Siviigra Yogi further 
points out that the BhiiHiis' definition of pramiiI}.8 is too 
general as there will he pramaI}.ya (validity) for the 
deceptive eye etc,) and for words of lunatics and jesters 
as well. ]f, as Sivagra Yogi and the commentator of 
Pr8u
kara Agarna think, the Bhat
iis claim anadhi- 
gatarthakatvam (know ledge of an unknown object) as 
the only condition for valid knowledge, the latter can- 
not escape the criticism levelled against them. But 
two other conditions also are given by the BhiiHas as 
essential constituents of a prarniiI}.a. One is that a 
cognition should be free from defects in its source before 
it could be accepted as a pramaI}.a. The deceptive eye, 
which at one time posits the existence of an object and 
at another denies it, is not free from defects in its source. 
Hence it is not considered a pramiiI}.a, The words of 
lunatics and jesters violate the second condition of a 
pramaI}.a as they are not free from contradictory know- 
ledge. Thus according to the BhaHas neither the faulty 
eye nor the words of madmen and jesters can have 
priimaI}.ya (validity) since they are liable to be sublated 
by subsequent experience; and tbe Bhiittiis never claim 
validity for them. Their definition of pramiiI}.a too does 
not warrant validity for them. Yet it is a fact that 
they are the target of criticism not only of Sivagra Yogi 
but also of the author of the Pau
kara Bhasya. Their 
criticisms at the most betray their want of acquaintance 
with the original WO] ks of Kumarila BhaHa and his 
followers. 


1. S.B. pps 147, 148: 'palavay ekatecamiiy anittama- 
yuHatu kalam: 


2, S.S.A. pp 107. 
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The Siddhantin who believes in the atma cit-sakti 
a.lone as the pramaI).a does not accept the theories of 
pramaI).a as advanced by the two schools of Mimamsa 
referred to shove. Anubhiiti can never be a pramaij,a. 
It can only be a pramiti. Again the view of the 
BhaHas that one cognition can be the means of cGgniz- 
ing another when pushed to its logical conclusion, will 
lead one to the fault of infinite regress. The theory of 
self-validity of cognitions advanced by both the schools 
to counteract infinite regress has to be established before 
it could be used to absolve the Mimansakas of their 
faults. For commonsense tells us that the conditions 
of a cognition, and the conditions of the cognition of 
this cognition, are different. Therefore cognition 
cannot be self-valid. Further, the Siddhantin objects 
that the means of cognition - perception, inference, etc., 
- of which the Prabhakaras admit five only, and the 
BhaHas six, do not function in the cognition of Siva by 
the atmsn, and hence cannot be pramaI).as. They are 
only vyafijkas (manifestors of knowledge) useful to the 
atman in its pettanilai (embodied state) to have 
empirical knowledge. 
1 The Madhvites define pram a!}. a as yathartha or 
that which truly corresponds to the nature of the 
object cognized. · For them a prama!}.a is none other 
than what brings a jiieyam (object cognized) in the 
form in which it actually exists into the content of 
cognition. The above definition of pram aI}.a , they urge, 
includes both the cognitive process which yields valid 
knowledge and its resulting cognition. 
1. P.P. pp 7: · Yathartham pramaI},am.'; M.L. pps 
12 - 36. 
2. P.P. pp 8: · Y athiivasthitameva jfieyamyatvj.
8yi. 
karotenan yath at pramaJ.lami tyartha
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1,Tbe cognitive process which is the sadhana (instru- 
ment of cognition) of an object as it actually exists is 
called anupramiiI}.a. J The resulting cognition too 
apprehends the object in the form in which it really 
exists, and is termed kevalapramiina. Thus the 
anu
ramaJ.la is the conditioning process ",hich yields 
knowledge depending on itself for its validity and 
kevalapramaI}.a is pramii (valid knowledge) itself 
regarded as being its own pramana. The Anu- 
pramaI}.as are held to be of the three kinds (1) Pratyak
a 
(perception), (2) Anumana (inference) and (3) Agama 
(verbal testimony), whereas the kevala pramiiI}.as are 
distinguished into (1) lsvafa Jfiiina (Lord's knowledge), 
(2) Lak
mi Jiiana (consort's knowledge), (3) Yogi 
Jfiana (seer's knowledge) and (4) Ayogi Jfiana (non- 
seer's knowledge). 
The Madh vites in proceeding to test the correctness 
of their definition of pramaJ.la raise the problem whether 
the pramatii (knower) and the prameyam (object 
known) can be pramaI}.as. It is true they are jiiana 
karaJ.liis (prod ucers of know ledge), and persist in the 
form in which they actually exist throughout the 
process of cognition. Yet they are not pramaI}.as since 
they are neither jfianams (knowledges) themselves nor 
jfiiina sadhanas (instruments of right cognition). A 
karaI}.a is different from a sadhana in that the former 
being present mayor may not produce an effect, 
where-as the latter's presence or absence necessitates 
respectively the presence or absence of the effect. The 
pramatii and the prameyam may be present without 
giving forth a prama (valid know ledge). Therefore 
'they cannot be pramaI}.as. For a pramaI}. a , when i t 
1. P. P. pp 20: · yathartha jiianasadhanamanupra- 
maJ.lam.' 
2. P. P. pp 15: . yathiirthajiianam kevalapramanam.' 
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operate8, gives riee to a pramii, 1 According to the 
Madhvites, doubt and error are not pramii:Q,iis, since 
they do not agree with the nature of the object cognized. 
True memory on the other hand is held to be a kind of 
percpption and hence considered valid as it is conducive 
to the knowledge of an object as it actually exists. 
The definition of pramiiQa as yathartha is too wide 
since it is a ppJicable to substances well. For there is no 
term in the definition indicating whether pramiiI)8 is a 
!!Iubstance, or a quality, or an activity. But the classi- 
fication of pramaI)iis by the Madhvites into kevala 
pramaI)a and anupramaI].a. and the definitions of these 
two terms. clearly point out that a pramaI].a is either a 
quality or an activity, The Madhvites have merely 
gi ven the siidharaI].a lak Eilal)a (generic character) of a 
pramaI].a without stating its al3adharaI)a lak
al)a 
(specific character). An object can be known definitely 
by reference to its asadhiiral)a lak
aI)a only. Instead of 
defining pramal)a the Madhvites have merely described 
it. The view of the Madhvites that pramiil)a is a 
quaJity or an activity requires that the quality or 
activity- should have a substrate to inhere, Thesubstrate, 
according to the Siddhiintin, is the iitman only. not 
God as well. as the Madhvites hold. For apramiil)a 
gives a pramiti; and the iitman it is that is in need of 
such know ledge. The Absolute does not require any 
pramaI)as at all. For it is not in its nature to have 
experiential knowledge. It merely cognizes objects, 
being immanent in and transcendental over them. 


, According to the Visi

iidvaitins, pramiil)a is 
pramii-karal)a (producer of pramii) ; and karal)a is 
1. P. P. pp 9: 'yathiirthagrahaIJ.ena samsayavipar.. 
yaya tatsiidhaniiniimniriisa
.' 
2. Y.M.D. pps 8 . 10. 
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held to be the best instrument of knowledge, So 
pramiiI].a is that instrum
nt of knowlEldge that has 
none better than itself to produce pramii; 1 and pram a 
is yathiivasthitavyavahiiriinugu:Qam jfiiinam (know- 
ledge that is in consonance with experience), Thus 
pramiil).a is the best instrument of knowledge yielding 
knowledge that is in agreement with experience, 
Doubt and error are held to be aprama:Qa (non-valid) 
since they vitiate the definition of pramiiI].a in that 
they do not conform to experience. 2 Though smrti 
(memory) satisfies all the conditions of the given 
definition. it is not held to be a distinct means of 
cognition. S Because, it is urged, that smrti, being 
due to samskiira or resid ue left of previous ex perience 
dependent on sense perception, is included in pratyak!?8 
(perception), and hence does not require to be consti- 
tuted into a separate means of cognition. Pratiyabhijfia 
(recollection) too is brough t under pratyak
a, 


The Visi
tadvaitins' definition of pramiiI].a in fact 
recognizes validity to memory as well and the 
Visi
tiidvaitins themselves readily admit it, What the 
Siddhiintin objects to is the fact that they include 
memory under Pratyak
a. Now pratyak
8 to them is 
siik
atkiiripramii (directly presented valid knowledge); 
and smrti is essentially indirect, being samskiira or 
residue left of previous experience. No strain of 
thought, however, can make an indirect knowledge a 
species of direct knowledge. Thus memory can never 
be included in pratyak
a. Again there is no term in 
t he definition indicating the nature of pramii:Qa , 
1. N. p, pp 22' ' yathiivasthitavyavahiiriinugunam 
jfiiinam prami ti.' . 
2. Y. M, D. ppps 14. 15. 
3. N. P. pp 30:3: · samskaramiitrajam jfianam 8mrti
 
iti tallakf!8JJ.am.' 
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whether it is a sub
t8nce, a quality. or an activity. If 
it is a quality such as the consciousness of the iitman, 
the Saiva Siddhiintin has no objection to such a view. 
But the Visi
tadvaitins seem to think that the gUl].a 
(quality) of consciousness is more pervasive than the 
iitman whose attribute it is. The Saiva Siddhiintin is 
unable to accept this idea of the Visi
tiidvaitins. 
1 The Buddhists regard pramal].a (source of know- 
ledge) as samyag-jfiiina which has a new content. 
Samyag.jfiana is free from the faults of doubt and 
error, and ari'3e8 on the operation of a means of 
cognition. 2 In ordinary life we speak of samyag-jfiana 
as avisamvadakam jfiiinam (uncontmdicted experience). 
A man is said to speak truth if his words are not 
subsequently falsified. S Even so a knowledge is valid 
if it is characterized by arthakriyasthiti (practical 
efficacy), Thus pramal].a is efficacious knowledge, and 
is the cause of successful purposive action. 4 It is not a 
karaka het\! (productive cause), For it does not move 
anyone to the object of cognition to reach it. On the 
uther hand, it is a jfiapaka hetu (informative cause) 
since it merely draws our attention to an object as 
amenable to a possible purposive action. When a 
pramaI)a is in action, there is apurva jfianam (new 
knowledge). So pratyabhijfia (recollection) is held to 
be not vatid as it is a repeated cognition containing 
no new element; mpmory too is not regarded as a 


1. T.B.M, 
2. Ibid: 
3, Ibid: 


pp 1: · pramal].am samyagjfianamapurvago- 
caram. ' 
· Visamvadakam jfiiinam loke samyagjfiiina- 
mucyate. ' 
pp 2: 'priimanyamavisamviidi jfianamar- 
thakriyiisthitam, ' 
4. B.L. vol, II pp 4: Vol pp 62 -
64. 
19 
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pramaI)a since it is about objects already cognized. 
The Buddhists do not accept the idea of the Mimamsakas 
that all cognitions are valid. Theyargue that if every 
cognition were regarded as a pramal].a there would be 
no end of pramanas. That is why they hold the view 
that the cognition at the first flash of knowledge alon
 
is valid, The subsequent cognitions contain ideational 
elements, and are not valid. 


1 The definition of pramaI}.a as given by the 
Buddhists is, according to Sivagra Yogi and the com- 
mentator of the Pau
kara Agama too narrow in that 
it will exclude inference of objects related to past or 
future events. For there cannot be a possibility of 
purposive actions with reference to such events. Further, 
it is pointed out that the given definition is too wide 
since it will include savikal pa jfianam (determinate 
knowledge) as well under valid knowledge. But this 
is a fact which the Buddhists do not desire; for accord- 
ing to them savikalpa jfianam is non-valid as it is 
essentially knowledge synthetically constructed by the 
mind. Sivagra Yogi objects that the Buddhas by deny- 
ing validity to Agama prr.mal].a have no way to be 
aware of the existence of the celestial and infernal 
worlds. 


2The objection that inference will become non-valid 
is met by the Buddhists who posit two realities - one an 
ultimate or pure reality, and the other a Phenomenal or 
empirical reality. Thfl means of Cognition used to 
cognize these two realities have also a dual character. 
A source of knowledge, according to the Buddhists is 
direct or indirect according as it is used to cognize 
e ither the Ulti ma te Reality, or the phenomenal Reality . 
1. S.S.A. pps 105, 106; P.B, pp. 527. 
2. D.L. vol. I pps 70, 71. 
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The two sources of knowledge, percepti.on and inference 
being uncontradicted experiences having an indirect 
connection with Reality, are the only means of cognition. 
From the Buddhist's point of view, even a correct infer- 
ence is an illusion, though correct. Anyhow in the con- 
ditioned world anumana is a true source of knowledge. 
The criticism that anumana will turn out to be non-valid 
with respect to past or future events seems to be due 
to the confusion of jiiapaka hetu with karaka hetu. 
The Buddhists cannot be unaware of the fact that a 
pramiiI],a has not the power to forcibly incite a man to 
action, It is only a karaka hetu that incites. I In fact 
a prama:g.a is not a karaka hetu with the Buddhists; it 
is a jiiapaka hetu (informative cause). As such it can 
very well point out a past or future object or event as 
an aim of a possible purposive action. Thus the defini- 
tion given by the Buddhists does not suffer from the 
fault of avyapti (non-pervasion) in the case of the 
inference of past or future events. The other objections 
however stand as they are. 


· Accord i ng to Ad vaita V edan ta, prama:g.a is prama- 
karaI)a (distinctive cause of valid knowledge); and 
prama is valid know ledge other than memory. A 
cognition must satisfy two conditions before it can be 
deemed a prama. One condition is that it should be an 
anadhigatarthavi
ayaka jfianam; that is, it must be a 
cognition whose content has an entity which is not 
already known. The other condition is that it must be 
an a badhitarthavi
ayaka jiianam; in other words it 
1. D. L, Vol II pp 4. 
2. V. P. D. pp 3: · tatra pramakara:g.am prama:g.am; 
tatrasmftivyavfttam pramatvam 
anad h iga tabad it artha vi\?ay akajfia- 
natvam; smrtisadharanam tu aba- 
ditarthavi
aY8.ka jiianatvam.' 
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should be a cognHion having for content an entity 
which cannot be subsequently sublated.. Now memory, 
thougb it may be true, is not a pramii:Q.a, as it faUs to 
satisfy the first requirement of a pramiiI;la. For it is 
merely concerned with objects already cognized. The 
validity of dhiiravahika jiianam (con tinuous stream of 
consciousness) of the form' this is a post " . this is a pot' 
etc" is, according to tbe Advaitins never, vitiated by the 
gi ven defini tion of prama:Q.a. For the time elemen ts in 
the successive cognitions are all different, and therefore 
every cognition of the series is as valid as the first. 
The Ad vaitins give a psychological explanation as well 
for maintaining the validity of dharavahika jfianam. 
1 In their Siddhiinta (final view), they say the!'e is no 
difference of successive cognitions in the series in 
question. So long as the object prasen ted is one, in 
this case a pot, there is a single psychosis of the 
antal}.kara:Q.as (internal organs) in the form of a pot, 
The cognition of a pot which is of the nature of 
consciousness reflected in that psychosis is one only, 
though lasting for a period of tim9. So what 
is apparently a series of cognitions is one cogni- 
tion only. Hence it is, the Ad vaitins urge tha t 
the validity of dharaviihika jiianam is not vitiated, 
by the given defini1iion on the empty ground that it is 
a series of repeated cognitions containing no new 
element. Yet it is admitted by them that the cognition 
of tbe pot etc., gets sublated as illusory iu their final 
view. But, when an objection is raised that dhafava- 
hika jiianam would then be non -valid 2 the Ad vaitins 
reply that the given definition of a pramiil)a is meant 
only for the state of samsiira (bondage) and that it is 
1. V. P. D. pp 4: · Kim tu sidhhiinte dliiiruviihika- 
buddhisthale na jiiiinabhedal}.,' 


2. Ibid. pp 5. 
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inapplicable in the .absolute world where there is pure 
consciousness only without any differentiation into 
pramata, prameyam, and prama. it is only when 
consciousness gets apparently differentiated into 
cognizer, cognitum and cognition, that a pramaI}.& is 
required to enable a cognizer to know the cognitum. 
Since there is no such differentiation in the absolute 
consciousness, pramaI}.as have no scope over there and 
are inoperative. 
Tne Saiv& Siddhantiu wonders how & unity- 
consciousness is such-apparen tly differentiates itself 
into two opposites, namely, the subject and the object of 
cognition. if the apparent differentiation had a 
beginning there must be sufficient reason for it. The 
Ad vaitins will have to be at their wits' end to find a 
cause for such differentiation. If there is no beginning, 
the apparent differentiation must exist from eternity. 
The subject and the objoct into which consciousness 
apparently gets differentiated together with the 
pramaI;l.a that knits tkle subject with the object by the 
cogni ti ve relation, must 
 well exist from eternity. If 
it is granted that pram
a.s e$.ist from eternity, they 
can never annihilate or evaporate themselves into 
not.hing. They must persist to eternity. Thus the 
Advaitins' conception that pramaIJ.8S have no scope 
with reference to Absolute Reality is not based on a 
righ t view. Hence their defini. tion of the term pramaI}.& 
has tbe fault of avyapti (non-pervasion), since it is not 
applicable, as tkley themse!ves admit, to Absolute 
Reality. 
! With the SaIikhyas, a pramaI;l.a is pramasadha- 
kata mam \that which is most conducive to val1d co gni- 
1. S.S.V. pp 46: · dvay-or ekatarasya va' py asamni- 
k!'li
artha paricchitil}. prama ; ta&. 
siidhakatamam yat trividham prama- 

m: 
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tion); 1 Prama (valid cognition) is a definite knowledge 
produced by the conjunction of the buddhi and the 
Puru
a or by either of them of an unknown object where 
there is a true correspondence of the context of know- 
ledge with the object of cognition. Memory is no
 
regarded by them as valid knowledge. since it is of a 
known object. Bhrama (illusion) is rejected as there is 
no correspondence of the content of knowledge with the 
object cognized. Doubt is set aside on the ground that 
it is not a definite cognition. Z Vijiiana Bhikf?u thinks 
that whenever the Purm
a (soul) is spoken of as having 
v
lid cognition, the modification of the buddhi is the 
pramaI}.a, But when the buddhi is referred to as one 
that cognizes, it is the sense - object contact etc., that 
constitute the pramal].a. 3 The Puru
a (soul) is a mere 
pi'ama sakt;}i (witness ()f valid cognition). It is never the 
pramata (subject) that cognizes. 4 But according to 
Vacaspati Misra, pramaI}.a is prama-karaI}.a ()r the 
operative cause of valid cognition, and prama is know- 
ledge of an unknown truth, and is the cause of the 
Puru
a's activity. Whereas Vijiiana Bhik
u holds that 
prarnaI}.a is either the manifestation of the buddhi, or 
the sense-object contact etc.. 5 Vacaspati Misra is deti- 


1. S.P.B. pp 43. 
2, Ibid pp 43: Atra yadi prall1arupam phalam 
puru
am
tJ;la-matram ueyate, tada 
buddni vfuireva pramaI}.am; yadi cs. 
buddbi-nif:!
ha-matram ueyate, tade- 
ndriyasamnikar
adir eva pramanam.' 
3. S.P,B. pp 4;): PUl'Uf?3S tu prama-sak
i eva, na pra- 
mate' tl,' 
4' P.Y.S. t>P8 10, 11: · anadhigatatatvabodhah 
. , 
pauru
pye. 
5. T.K. pps 8: . Vyavaharahetulf prama; tatkaraI;1am 
pramaI;1am,' , taccasamdigdhavipar:i- 
tanadhigata vi say aci ttavrttih: 
. ,. 
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nite that it is a modification of th& eitta, having 8- con- 
tent frf'e from all that are doubtful, erroneous and 
unknown. 
1 The Siddhiintin deplores the view of the SiiIikhY88 
who reg-ard cognition as a function of the internal 
org-an which is really unconscious. The internal or'ga.n, 
whether it is the buddhi or citta, iA non-intelligent and 
is as much material as thf' eye that aids perception. 
Moreover, the buddhi undergOf's psychosis in the forms (;If 
pleasure and pain, and becomes a prameyam. A pra..me- 
yam cannot be a prama
a as well in any particular am; (}f 
cog-nition. Thus the view of the SaIikhyae that the 
internal organ is the pramaI)a is not tenable. The 
Siddhiintin feels that his definition of pramiiI)" is free 
from all the faults shown above For with him it is 
the cit-sa'kti of the atman which is intelligent that is 
the pramaI)a. The buddhi. citta and the eye are 
accessaries to empirical knowledge, and do not singly 
or jointly constitute the pramal)a. Besides, the 
definition of pramal)R. as given by the SiiIikhyas, is 
seriously handicapped by their theory of knowledge 
which is mechanical. ThAir view of the Puru
 as an 
inactive seer having the property of isolation. and 
their notion of prak:rti as a material substance possessed 
of activity, are purely metaphysical abstractions that 
do not take into consideration the concrete facts of 
experience. The lack of harmony between the Puru
 
and prak:rti as unrelated units of reality fails to bind 
them both by the cognitive relation, be it material or 
otherwise, As a consequence, their definition of 
pramaI).a too falls flat. 
The J ains are not at all agreed on the nature of 
prama I)a. 2 Accor d ing to Umiiswami, . PramiiI).a · 
1. P.B, pps 525, 526. 
2, H.I.L. pp 169. 
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stands in one place for the meaning of valid knowledge, 
and in another for the means of valid knowledge, 1 But 
Siddhasena is of opinion that pramaI)a is self
luminous 
and other - illumining without any obstruction. t With 
MiiI}.ikya Nandi, pramaI}.a is valid knowledge which 
specifies the nature of an object of which one is 
uncertain, Just as a lamp illumines itself as wen as 
other objects in its neighbourhood. so does a pramiiI}.a 
manifests the cognizer as well as the object cognized. 
S According to Deva Suri. a pramiiI}.a is valid knowlE:'dge 
which reveals itself and other things. With him 
indriy1irthasannikar
a (sense
object contact), though it 
can ascertain the nature of objects other than itself, is 
not a pramaI}.a. For it cannot cognize its own nature 
as it has no consciousnElss, 4 But Bhii3kara Nandi holds 
the view that pramal)8 is either the agent of valid 
cognition, or the means of valid cognition, or 
valid cognition itself. The sense in which the 
term pramal)a is used is said to depend on the point 
of view adopted. From the stand point of self-illumi
 
natirg, the karta (agent) may be spoken of as pra- 
miiI)a. On the view of other
iI1uminating, pramiiI)a 
may be taken to stand for the means of cognition. As 
valid cognition, it is used for knowledge going by the 
names of mati, etc, which are all pervaded by their 
own meanings, yielding samyag jfianam (clear know
 
ledge). Bhaskara Nandi further states that substances, 
the sense'3, lamp.light and sun-light are spoken of as 
pramiiI}.as only figuratively. 
The Siddhantin sees, in the definitions of pramiiI}.as, 
as given by the Jains-speciaHy in that given by 
1. H,I.L. pp 174. 
2, Ibid pp 189. 
3. Ibid. pp 200. 
4. T.B.U.!PP 11. 
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Bhaskara Nandi-a subjectivistic trend, a confusion of 
distincts and an indeterminateness of specification. 
80 long as what is pramaI],a depends upon the initial 
attitude of the philosopher, the definition of pramaI}.a 
cannot escape the subjectivistic element of the philoso- 
phizing subject. The confusion of distincts lies in the 
identification of prRomaI}.a with either the pramata or 
the pramiti. The factors of valid knowledge, namely,- 
pramata, prameyam, pramaI}.a and pramiti - are dis- 
tincts knit together by the cognitive relation and the 
Jains appeal' to commit the mistake of reducing the 
four-term relation into a three-term one, The vague- 
ness in specification consists in their lack of ascertain- 
ing the nature of pramaI}.a as a means of cognition, 


(iv) V yan jakiis or the Manifes tors of knowledge. 
(a) Pasa Jnanams, 
It has already been shown that the cih
akti of the 
atman is the on Iy pramaI}.a (instrument of know ledge) 
rooognised by the Siddhantin. Now the atman is mala- 
fettered. The cit-sakti which holds the gUI}.a-guI}.i- 
bhava sambandha (attribute substance relation) with 
the at man is also mala-fettered, Hence the activities 
of the cit -sak ti are restricted to a locus where there are 
accessaries for it to work with, Out of an infinite 
number of the evolutes of miya (primordial matter) 
which are all accessaries of knowledge to the atman, 
the cit-sakti selects some of them according to the 
nature of the objects to be cognised and makes a con. 
junction of itself with them and then cognizes. 1 The 
Pasu-jfianam (the knowledge of the atman in its mala- 
fettered state) thus obtained by anyone cognition, if free 
from the faults of doubt, error and remembrance, is valid 


1. S A. pp 39-' piicam vayilaka a
mavi
kaI}. nikalum 
-- - --, - 
nanam pacana
am. 
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cognition, and is called · pasa-jiiiinam'. Piisa-jiianam is 
a mere vyafijaka (manifestor of knowledge) to the atman 
in its petta nHai (embodied state). The atman cognizes 
objects as made clear by the vyafijakas by means of its 
cit-sakti. The vyafijakas are extrinsic to the atman, 
and are but accidental to it. They exist but do not 
persist in a manifested condition for all time. For in 
the mukti nilai (released state) sin
e the iitman is not 
mala-fettered it does not require any conjunction of 
itself with the evolutes of miiya. So the Pasa-jfianams 
are all unmanifest over there. They are not any-how 
annihilated, As they are species of jfianams, thc:>y are 
qualities, and should therefore inhere in some substance, 
The substance whose qualities they are should be either 
the atman, or the evolutes of maya. The pasa-jfianams, 
being different kinds of knowledges, cannot be 
considered qualities of the evolutes of Miiya which are 
all inert and unconscious. The only course left h
 to 
consider them as gUIJ.as or qualities of the atman. There 
is a difficulty here. For according to Saiva Siddhanta, 
the relation between a gUI)a and its gUIJ.i is one of 
tadiitmya sambandha (relation of intrinsic inherence or 
identity.) 1 A Gl1IJ.i is a unity of gUI)iis (qualities) 
collectively viewed, and is called a dravya (substance); 
a gUIJ.a is the same unity individuaJJy viewed. With 
the Siddhantins, the gUIJ.as are not insubstantial 
accidental attributes of a substance. They are intrinsic 
to the gUIJ.i; as a whole they constitute the being of 
the gUI)i. N ow the pasa- jfianams are not gUI)as of the 
iitman, in the sense that they are intrinsic to the atman. 
They are guIJ.iis inhering in the iitman in an extrinsic 
way. 


1. S.B. pps 185 and 186. 
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1 The Siddhantin distinguishes between the three 
forms of paE;a-jfiiinams, namely - pratyakf'?a, anumana 
and agama, With him. they are only vyafijakas; and 
he calls them pl'amaI}.as only figuratively. But the 
Tarkikas and others consider them as genuine pramaI}.as, 
This is a point where the Saiva Siddhiintin differs from 
the other schools of Indian philosophy. There is dis. 
agreement even on the number of independent means of 
know ledge. The Lokiiyatas accept pratyakf'?a only as a 
valid means of know ledge. The Buddhists and the 
Vaisef'?ikas claim validity to pratyak
a and anumana as 
well. The SaIikhyas admit that pratyak
a, anumana and 
iigama are the on Iy pramaQ8S that are distinot means of 
knowledge. The Naiyayikas give an independent 
status to upamana (comparison), and recognise the four 
pramaI}.as - pratyak
a, anumana, agama and u pamana, 
The Arhats and the Prabhakaras add arthapatti (pre- 
sumption) to the list of the N aiyayikas, making a total of 
five. The BhaHas and Advaita Vedantins see in 
abhava (non-perception) an independent means of 
knowledge, and believe in the following six pramaI}.as:- 
1. Pratyak
a - Perception. 4. U pamiina - oomparison. 
2. Anumiina - Inference. 5. Artha- 
patti - presumption 
3. Agama - Verbal testi- 6, Ahbhiiva- non- 
mony, perception. 
The PauraI}.ikas, on the other hand, add four more to 
the above number. making a total of ten. The extra 
pramaI}.as recognized by them are as follows:- 
7. PariBe
a - Inference by elimination, 
8. Sambhava - Probability, 
9. Aitil].yam - TraditioD, 


1. S.S.A.. pps 97, 110 - 114. 
S,B.V. pp 109. 
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10. Svabh:iva linga - Natural inference. 
It is said that there are others who even believe in more 
than ten pramaI}.as. 


The Saiva Siddh:intin first rejects tbe view that 
these are pramaI}.8S and then claims them to be merely 
vyafijakas, which are not at all independent of each 
other. With him they are all factors of valid know- 
ledge in that they make the pramaI)a i.e" the itman's 
cit-sakti operative. He professes to reduce the Vyafijakas 
to the following three only. 
1. Pratyak
a - perception, 
2. Anumiina - inference. 
3. Agama - verbal testimony. 
He includes abhava under pratyak
a, aitiJ;1yam under 
Agama and the remaining under anum:ina. 


(b) Sivajfianam 
I The :itman or the soul is always in need of a 
vyafijaka (manifestor of knowledge) to know a thing. 
The object cognized may be either asat or sat. In the 
cognition of the asat, which it has in its petta-nBai 
(embodied state) the vyafijakas are the p:isa-jfianams. 
namely, perception, inference and verbal testimony 
which are all extrinsic to it; but in its mukti nilai 
(state of release) when it has cognition of Sivasat the 
vyafijaka is its :idh:ira, Sivajfi:inam which is intrinsic 
to it. Sivajfianam is no other than the cit-sakti of Siva 
a.nd is non-different from Him. Just as the piisa-jfi:i- 
nams - perception, inference and verbal testimony - are 
figuratively spoken of as pramaI}.as, Sivajuanam too is 
referred to as a pramaI}.a. The real pramaI}.a is the cit- 
sakti of the atman. The pasa-jfianams are accidental to 
the atman and remain unmanife.st in the atman's mukti 


1. S.B. pp 347 
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nilai; but Siva-jfianam endures for ever. I The atma- 
jiianam is, according to the Siddhantin, pervasive and 
the piisa.jfianams are limited in range; hence the former 
is called perfect know ledge with reference to tbe latter, 
which is imperfect knowledge. Yet atma.jiianam has 
to do with Siva and Siva alone. But Siva-jfianam has 
its scope over all objects. It is Siva's knowledge of 
everythiDg together. So atma.jfiiinam is imperfect 
with respect to Siva-jfianam which is perfect. 


CHAPTER 6 
Theory of Perception. 
(i) Nature of sense - data, 
When one is in the perceptual situation which is 
described as saying something, touching somethiug, or 
hearing something etc., a colour patch, or resistence or 
sound. is felt to exist at that moment. The acquaintance 
with tht'se existents is called sensing; and the existents 
themselves are differently called by various philoso- 
phers. The Schoolmen called them sensible species. 
Locke and Berkely would have them as ideas of sensa- 
tions. With the 19th century philosophers they went 
by the name sensations, But Dr, C. D. Bl'Oad and his 
followers dec1i to term them sensa. Whatever the Dame 
adopted for these existents everyone of them betrays a 
partiali ty for a particular view of the theory of percep- 
t 
tion, The' sensible species' of the School-men make 
what are sensed as physical, whereas the terms · ideas '. 
· impressions' and . sensations' commit us to the view 
that what we sense are mental events. Even the term 
· sensum' is not free from aU bias. It is generally used 
to mean a kind of entity which is neither mental nor 
physical. Professor G. E, More and Mr. Bertrand 

-----------
-- ---- -"--
- - ---- 
-----------------.--.- 
1. 8,13. pp 324 
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Russell would like to call these existents ' sense-data " 
It is claimed that this term does not commit us to any 
specific theory of perception, But Dr, Dawes Hicks 
doubts very much wbether the term is free from all 
implications as is claimed. The very meaning of the 
term 'something given' to tbe senses, not something 
found, commits us to a particular theory. Dr. Dawes 
Hicks, however, admits that the long usage of a term 
with a specified meaning can make a term neutral. But 
he objects that no such usage can be claimed for in this 
instance. What he means is that we should wait for a 
time till the term' sense-data' completely loses all its 
implications to particular theories when we may freely 
use l 
 without any fear of being committed to a specific 
thoory. Mr. H. H. Price is of opinion that the admis- 
sion that there are sense-data commits us to very little. 
Sense-data, according to him, do exist but need not 
persist throughout the interval when they are not being 
sensed_ By accepting that there are sense-data there is 
no necessity for one to believe that several persons can 
be acquainted with the same sense-data. We have 
merely to admit that we can have some sense-data on 
every occasion of sensing. When we speak of sense- 
data we are not at all committed to any view either of 
character or about their origin; they may be substances, 
qualities, activities or relations with other entities. 
They may originate as the result of physical processes, 
or of mental processes, 81' of both. If what Mr. Price 
says is taken to be the primary meaning of the term, 
the word ' sense-data' deserves well its adoption in 
epistemological inquiries. 
The character of sense-data as the link connecting 
the percipient with the object perceived has been of late 
very much discussed in philosophical treatises. .The 
naive realists would have them as physical. According 
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to them, they are either substances or ph8SeB of objects 
perceived by means of them. The Idealists caB them 
mental as being phases of the percipient's mind. Where- 
as, the physiologists and the behaviourists consider 
them cerebral on the ground that they are phases of the 
perci pien t's brai n. 


(ii) Meaning of the term 'Perceive '. 
It is true that our beliefs about the material world 
depend upon sensing 'sense-data '. Yet sensing is not 
a sufficient, though necessary, condition for holding 
such beliefs. Some further mental process is felt to be 
required. On any theory of material objects this further 
mental process is often called PERCEPTION. Thus it 
may bo said that we sense some sense-data, such as 
colour-patches, resi8tances, sounds, ete, and that we 
perceive oranges, mountains, tables etc. But this usage 
of the term · perceive' is ambi
uous. For in any illu- 
sion of sense, such as seeing double, all philosophers are 
agreed that two sense-data are sensed, though they may 
not all admit that two candles are perceived. A 
majority of psychologists and philosophers use the word 
, perceive' in the sense that it is possible to perceive not 
only what e
ists but also what does not exist. It is 
necessary on the part of these men to distinguish 
between true and false perception. In another sense 
of the term parcei ve, it is not possible to percei ve 
what does not exist, and hence the distinction between 
true and false perception does not arise in this view. 
The Saiva Siddhiintin follows the majority of philso- 
phers in using the term 'perceive' in the first sense. 
Yet two problems confront him when he attempts to 
give a. theory of perception. First, the nature of 
perception and its relations to sensing h8S to be 
explained. Secondly, the relation between a sense 
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datum and a material thing (if any) of which it is a 
sense-dl\tum to a percipient is to be made clear. 


(iii) Sensing and perception. 
When I look at an object, say a door, my sf'nse-data 
are actually constituents of its front surface. Yet at 
the first instance I am not aware of the fact that they 
belong to the door any more than to its front surface, 
I am said to be, in the words of Russell, just acquainted 
with the sense-data. This form of acquaintance with, 
or awareness of, the sense-data is called sensing, It 
must be noted that the acquaintance with the sense-data 
does not imply knowledge about the object to which 
.... the sense-data belong, To know that two colour-patches 
are different is knowledge about them. But acquain- 
tance with them does not necessarily mean that there is 
knowledge that they are different. For Russell says 
there are no degrees of acqua.intance, There is merely 
acquaintance and non-acquaintance. I am said to be 
better acquainted with a thing, when I am acquainted 
with more parts of the thing. But the acquaintance 
with each part is either complete or non.existent. Thus 
sensing is a mere direct acquaintance with the sense- 
data that belong to an object In pure sensing. the 
subject is directly aware of the object itself, Yet the 
cognitive relation holding between the subject and the 
object is not the sort of relation that constitutes 
judgment. 


Perception on the other hand is something more 
than sensing. It is a product of manipulations of, and 
operations on, the sense data. The relation between the 
percipient and the object perceived is one of judgments 
of all degrees of definiteness varying from less dater- 
minate to more determinate forms, When an object 
is brought before the eyes, we sense the sense-data 
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belonging to its front Burface. But we are said to 
perceive the whole object, not merely its front surface. 
Sensing by means of the visual organ is concerned 
with the front surface only, whereas perception has to 
do with the whole object made up of the sides, back 
and inside as well, The sense-data of the back side 
and the inside are not given to the eye, and hence are 
not sensed, Only those of the front surface are given, 
and they are sensed. It cannot be asserted that. the 
un sensed sense-data or sensibilia (as Russell calls them) 
of the backside and inside yield perception of the back- 
side and inside. Perception is of the object as a whole, 
not of parts. If perception is directed to parts of an 
object, it would be of each part as a whole, not of its 
furth er divisions. 
The unsensed sense.data or sensibilia of the inside 
and backside of an object or part of an object seems to 
do nothing with perception. From the mere sensing of 
the sense-data of the front surface of an object we pass 
on to the process of perceiving the whole object, The 
passage from sensing to perceiving appears to be my- 
sterious j all philosophers are not agreed on this point. 
The Rationalistic Idealists say that the back-side and 
the inside of an object are inferred from the front 
surface. The Associationists say that the present sense- 
data of the front surface, associated with the past 
sense-data of the back surface and the inside, give 
perception of tbe complete object. There are others, 
notably H.H, Price, who think that perception involves 
neither inference nor an association of a present sense- 
datum with tba past one. According to these men, 
perception has a pseudo-intuitive character, and stimu- 
lates sensing. . In perc
ption, the thing, be it real or 
unreal, just comes along with the sense-datum; it just 
dawns upon us of itself: 
21 
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Tbe Saiva Siddhantin is not a
ainst this totali8tic 
view of perception. But he cannot agree that there is 
no process involved in passing from sensing to percei- 
ving. He sees three distinct intermediate processes. 
Even in sensing, according to him, the sense-data are 
not given to the senses individual1y. but are presented 
88 a whole. The given sense-data are a complex contain- 
ing constituents, though not discerned as such in 
sensing. No distinction is made among the primary 
qualities. such as its shape, motion. etc., nor among its 
secondary qualities, such as its colour, taste, ete, 
Both the primary and secondary qualities are sensed 
together forming one sense.data. Sensing, according to 
the Siddhantin, is purely a work of the senses, and 
gives us a vague, indeterminate and non.conceptual form 
of knowledge, We have herein a knowledge of the 
mere being of the sense-data. What is given by the 
senses is taken up by the citta, one of the four internal 
organs, which splits up the sense-data presented a9 a 
whole progressively into their constituents, At any 
point when the citta is active certain constituents arA 
brought before it, while the rest remain as an indetermi- 
nate complex. The constituents that are presented to it 
being insufficient to decide in favour of one among 
many objects to which they might equally belong the 
citta is in an attitude of reflection with a view to know 
to what object the given sense-data belong. From 
memory it finds that such and such sense-data belong to 
such and such objects. 1 Thus the citta is in a state of 
conjecture making guesses of the form that the thing 
presented m
y be a pot, a piece of cloth , etc ., 2 Th en 
1. R.B. pps 171, 172 and 255 - c Aimporika
a:rin- 
tavi
ayattaic cittam cintittariyum '. 
2. Ibid pps 171 -174 and 255 - · ma
am ata
aic 
carikarpavikarpaDceytariyu m " 
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there is the processes of doubt of the manas, - another f)f 
the four internal organs - in the form tbat the presented 
object is either a pot, or a piece of cloth. I This is 
followed up by the attitude of perceptual disposition of 
ahankara, - the third of the four internal organs, which 
rises, as it were, to make assurance of the presented 
object. At last, the fourth internal organ, buddhi, 
functions. · The Buddhi is responsible for the comple. 
tion of the perceptual process. It has discriminatory 
powers, and breaks asunder the remaining indetermi- 
nate mass of presented sense..data, and makes full 
assurance of the object presented. The difference 
between perceptual disposition and perceptual assurance 
lies in the fact that the subject enters as a predominat. 
ing constituent in the former, while the object is the 
important factor in the latter. One is said to perceive 
an object if he makes an assurance of the object 
presented. The buddhi which makes perceptual 
assurance completes the perceptual process. Thus 
according to the Saiva Siddhantin, the three processes 
of conjecture, doubt and perceptual disposition lie 
between pure sensing and determinate perception. 
In the case of perception of distan t objects 
in bright sunlight and of near objects in dim light, 
all theoie five processes are perceptibly distinct. But 
ordinarily when attention is directed to a well-illumi- 
nated near-object, we are aware of one process only, 
that is, the process of perception. For as soon as 
the sense-data are presented as a whole, we have 
simply the process of perceptual consciousness. The 
intermediate processes - conjecture, doubt and percep- 
tual disposition - together with the initial process of 
1, S.B. pps 170 and 255 - I ahaIi.karam oruppat- 
t e !unt8!'iyum '. 
2. Ibid pps 162 - 164 and 255 - · putti niooayittariyum.' 
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sensiug do not seem to take place. But, according to 
the Siddhantin, each of these processes is distinct, and 
contributes its own share towards the perception of an 
object. The reason why they are not perceptibly clear 
is the fact that their times of duration are not great 
enough. Thus the passage from sensing sense-data 
to perception is by way of the three intermediate 
processes. The perceptual act is above conjecture and 
doubt. As such it is an unquestioning and undoubting 
act, even as sensing is. Just as sensing is effortless, so 
is perception of well-iUuminated near objects effortless ; 
for the intermediate processes are of very short duration 
so much so they appear to be non-existent. 


(iv) Sense-data and Matter. 
The next problem to be considered is the relation of 
sense-data to the material thing whose data they are. 
It is a fact that w hat we directly observe is none other 
than sense-data, such as colour-patches, resistance 
sounds, tastes and smells. But the supposed contents 
of the material world are different from these. It is 
said to consist of material objects constituted of atoms 
or electrons, neither of which seem to have colour 
resistance, taste, or smell, How then is know IE:'dge of 
such objects obtained? 
Evidently these objects must have some kind of 
correlation with sense-data, and knowledge can be had 
only through this correlation. But a correlation can be 
ascertained when the correlated objects are constantly 
found together. In tbe present case, one term of the 
correlation-sense-data - is the only one held by all 
philosophers alike to be always found. Neither the 
second term of correlation, nor the relation of correlation 
itself seems to be found. Thus there is a difficulty 
remaining to be solved. The solution is simple. It is 
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agreed by all philosophers that our know ledge of the 
material world is entirely based upon our obsel'vation of 
macroscopic objects - tables, apples, books etc.,- and their 
sense-data. It is a fact that our know ledge of macro- 
scopic objects are inferred therefrom. Now macroscopic 
objects can be found; and the correlation between them 
and their sense-data can be ascertained. But what is 
the nature of macroscopic objects' Are they physical 
or mental? Philosophers differ among themselves as 
to their view of macroscopic objects. The idealists urge 
that they are mental? The naive realists regard them 
as physical. The Siddhiintin agrees with the naive 
realists in considering them physical. Then the problem 
comes to the fore as to the kind of correlation between 
the object of perception and its sense-data. The 
Siddhiintin holds the view that every mate!'ial object is 
wholly composed of sensibilia. 
According to the Siddhantin, the sense-data have the 
relation of tiidiitmya (identity) to the material objects 
whose data they are. Colour- patches, resistances, sounds, 
tastes and smells are as much material as the material 
object to which they belong. The material object is no 
substrate of qualities which are insubstantial but is 
constituted of qualities that are as substantial as the 
object itself. The relation between the sensibilia and 
the material object which is ma.de up of them is known 
as the gUI}.a - gUJ}.i - bhiiva sambandha. There is no 
gUJ}.i without gUJ}.iis, The gUJ}.iis or sensibilia viewed 
collectively is the material object. When sensed indivi. 
duaHy they remain merely as gUJ}.a:; or sensibilia. The 
Siddhantin's thesis that every material object - gU:Q.i - is 
wholly composed of sensibilia - gUJ}.as - deserves to be 
examined wi th reference to (a) Variations in Form and 
Size of the same object looked at from points equidistant, 
or at various distances from the object. (b) Illusory 
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objects, and (e) Double Vision and complete Halluci- 
nation. 


(a) Nature of Form and Size of objects viewed 
from various points. 
It is a well known fact that a rupee coin, when 
looked at perpendicularly to its plane surface, presents 
the appearance of a circle. When the same coin is 
looked at from points equidistant from the centre of the 
coin, we get elliptical forms of various degrees. All 
these forms are sense-data. To the Siddhantin, who is 
a realist, they must all belong to the object, the rupee- 
coin, KS members to group. Again the circular form 
presented does not maintain a fixed radius. It appears 
to diminish in size as the point from which the object 
is viewed is increased. The rupee coin seems to possess 
an infinite number of sizes as well at one and the same 
time. Thus the Siddhantin has to admit that a material 
object is constituted of contrary sensibilia - different 
forms and sizes. This admission, if made, will seriously 
impair hie reputation as aphilosopher, for it is against 
common-sense to attribute more than one form and one 
size to an object at a time. After all a system of 
phiJosophy is not worth a straw if men of common. 
sense, one and all refuse to endorse it. But yet serious 
reflection will make it clear that the Siddhantin's 
doctrine of an object having multi-forms and multi. 
sizes, at one and the same time is not opposed to 
common sense. The Siddhantin believes in Sva-riipa- 
lak
aJ}.as (essential characteristics) and tatastba lakf}s- 
J}.as (accidental characteristics) as belonging to objects. 
One form and one size only can belong to an object 
intrinsically at a time. These and thesa only can enter 
into tbe svarft pa lak
aJ}.a of tbe object. The other 
forms and sizes of tne objects are extrinsic, and 
form iis 'a
astha lak
aJ}.a. 'rhus it would seem that 
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every object has, as Prof. A..N. Whitehead holds, two 
characteristics. The one is what characterizes it simpli- 
citer, and forms a part of its svariipa lak
aI}.a; the 
other is what characterises' it from a place being its 
ta
astha lak
aI}.a. The form and size that characterize 
an object simpliciter is taken to be the standard form 
and size of the object. The other forms and sizes are all 
characteristics that qualify the object from various 
places and equally bel(')n
 to the object. The sensing of 
these latter forms and sizes as well can never be wrong. 
But yet the perception of the circular rupee coin 88 
emptieal is a case of error, Here the error is due to the 
faulty eye which presents a characteristic that qualifies 
an object from a place as that which qualifies it simpli- 
citer. In the case of the appearance of convergence of 
paranel rails too, the breadth between the rails appear 
to decrease as the distance from which the rails are seen 
increases. This too is due to the faulty eye which is 
unable to discriminate between what qualifif"s an object 
from a place from what qualifies it simpliciter. 


(b) Illusory Objects 
Illusory objects present a difficulty of no mean 
order to the Siddhantin, When one mistakes 8. rope 
for a snake, the sense-data presented are those of the 
rope, and yet what is perceived is the snake. How can 
the sense-data of the rope give a perception of a snake' 
Ev-en if the sense-data presented be common both to a 
rope and to a snake, there cannot be" perception of a 
snake. A t the utmost, there will be a doubt a8 to 
whether the object perceived is a rope or a snake. This 
difficulty can be got over thus: certain characteristics, 
such as bent form. length, etc., which are common both 
to a rope and to a snake are some of the sense-data 
pre88llted. In 81tdition to these the specific character 
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of motion which qualifieR the snake simpliciter is 
perceived in dim light as a characteristic that qualifies 
the object presented-the rope. The faulty eye loses 
sight of the fact that the character of motion does 
not qualify the object presented-the rope - simpliciter, 
but only from a place; hence there is the illusion. 
Thus the sense-data sensed are real; so are the rope 
presented and the snake perceived, The illusion con- 
sists in regarding the rope as a snake. 


(c) Double Vision and Complete Hallucination. 
In the case of double vision, such as the one 
obtained when one presses his eye-ball, the presented 
object is one only - the candle - but what are perceived 
are two candles. Evidently there are two groups of 
senl!!e-data. One gruup can be said to actually belong to 
the candle simpliciter in the relation of member to 
group: the other group cannot belong to the candle in 
the same sense; for it appears to belong to a second 
candle which, however, disappears when the pressure 
to which the eye ball is subjected is released, Thus the 
phenomenon of double vision leads the Siddh an tin into 
difficulties. 


A careful examination of the problem will prove to 
us that even double vision does not belie the Siddhantin. 
Both the groups of sense-data actually belong to the 
real candle which is the one presented in the relation of 
members to group. The first set enters into the svariipa 
lak
aI}.a of the candle, and characterizes its simpliciter 
giving us the perception of the real candle. The second 
set forms the tatastha lak
aI)a of the candle, and 
characterizes it from a place. The eye that is pressed 
dislocates the second group of sense-data, and sees it as 
though it were characterizing a second candle simpliciter. 
Thus the faulty eye by way of the first group of 
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sense-data, perceives the candle where it is, and by way 
of the second group sees a candle where it is not. Yet in 
as much as both the real candle and the apparent candle 
are groups of sensibilia which are real, there is no reason 
to doubt the reality of either candle. It is true that the 
apparent candle does not persist when the cause of its 
appoarance - the pressure of the eye-ball - is removed. 
Yet it is not a mental construction, made up of the 
stuff of the mind, It is as mu\}h material as the 
real cand Ie; yet the error is due to the mistaken 
apprehension that the objects presented are two, and it 
is the faulty eye that is responsible for such an 
apprehension. In complete hallucination also, as in the 
case of the apparent candle, we see an object where it is 
not. The visionary object is all the same a
 real as the 
wild sense-data that make up its being; the error of 
hallucin
tion is due to the faulty eye which, after dis- 
locating the sense-data belonging m various real objects, 
perceives them as belonging to a single coherent thing, 
the visionary object. Thus it will be seen that the 
Siddhantin's theory that every material object is wholly 
composed of sensibilia is adequate enough to explain the 
phenomena of multi-forms and multi-sizes of an object, 
illusion and complete hallucination. 


( v) Definition of Perception. 
I Perception is, according to Si vajfiana Yogi, the 
jfiana sakti of the atman which has a doubt free, error- 
less knowledge other than doubt, error and memory, 
b ut always preceded by Nirvikalpa jfianam and followed 
1. 8,8.8. pp 8 - · nirvikarpavuI)arvait ta
akku mU

a- 
kakkoI}.
e aiyavuI}.arvum viparltavuJ}.ar- 
vumi
ri vi
aiyaQ.ka!ai nereyariv"ta- 
kiya a
mavi
atu fianacatti katoiYa!- 
avaiye
appatum, , 
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by an inquiry after the manner of savikalpa, 1 Accord- 
ing to the Pau!?kara Agama, perception is the atma 
cit'Sakti which contacts objects through its senses Both 
Sivajfiiina Yogi and the auther of the Pauf;!kara Agama 
agree that perception is the jfiiina Sakti of the iitman as 
conditioned by certain factors 2 But Siviigra Yogi, in 
identifying perception with valid knowledge as well as 
with the instrument of obtaining valid knowledge, 
appears to differ with both. The difference is not real as 
he does not mean a different thing. According to Saiva 
Siddhiinta the sakti and its iitman hold the relation of 
gUI)a - gU1}.i - bhava, Knowledge being a quality of 
the iitman, there is no difference of opinion in holding 
the view that perception is some form of knowledge, 
Hence it can be concluded that Siviigra Yogi dO€'s not 
material1v differ with either. Now if what is stated 
about per
eption in the Pau
kaT'a Agama be taken to be 
the definition of perception, there would be no way 
of excluding doubt, error, memory and even in- 
ference and verbal testimony from pprception. For all 
these can be identified with the jfiana Bakti of the 
iitman which contacts objects th rough the senses, 
S But the Pau
kara Agama rejects doubt, error and 
memory as apramal)as and accepts perception, in. 
ference, verba.l testimony and presumption as the only 
independent means of knowledge, So long as percep- 
tion is held to be a pramaI)8, doubt, error and memory 
get automaticaJJy rejected; and there is no necessity to 
speak of perception as something other than doubt, 
e rror and memory. So the statement in the Pau 
kara 
1. P,B. pp 528 -' Cicchakterarthasamyoga tyaksamindri 
yamiirgata};l. '. ' 
2, S,B.S, pp 108-' Tattra siik
atkiiriprama pratyak
am 
tatkaral)amapi pratyak
8m. ' 
3, P.B. pps 510 and 526. 
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Agama seems to be correct as far as perception is spoken 
of as a pralIlaI).a and is identified with the atma cit- 

akti which contacts objects through the senses. Yet 
when treated as the definition of perception there is the 
fault of the definition being too wide, as it includes 
inference and verba 1 testimony as well. In these 
circumstances- it behoves us to take what is said of 
perception in the Pau
kara Agama as a mere descrip. 
tion. not as a definition. 
Further, it would appear from the so called defi. 
nition that sense-object contact is essential for percep. 
tion. 1 But the author of the Pau
kara Agama, in his 
classification of Perception into three kinds, speaks of 
indriyantaltkaraI].a nirapek!?3. pratyak
a which func- 
tions without the antaltkartiI].iis (senses). Thus it would 
appear that sense object contact is not at all necessary 
for all kinds of perception, at least for indriyantalt- 
karaJ}.a nirapek
a pratyak
a which is a kind of trans- 
cendental perceptLOn corresponding to the alaukika 
pratyak
a of the Naiyiiyikas. The other two kinds of 
Pratyak
as treated on in the Pau!?kara .A.gama. namely, 
the indriyasapek
a pratyak
a and the antaltkaral}.a 
sapek
a pratyakf!lQ, remind us of the laukika pratyakf!la 
of the Naiyayikas. For the one the sense-object contact 
is very essential; the other requires the functioning of 
the anta}:lkaraJ}.iis without the senses, Therefore when 
the author of the Pauf!lkara Agama speaks of perception 
88 the atma cit-s<ikti which contacts objects through the 
senses, we have to take it that he is defining i,odriya 
pratyak
a (sense percdption), not perception in general. 
It cannot be said that he is unaware of the nature of 
perception, for he hits the right mark when he says 
that contact of the ci!Lsakti is an essential condition for 
perception. Even in senie-pltrception tbe importance 


" 1 


1, P .B. ppe 531 and 532. 
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of the contact of the cit-Sakti is tacitly admitted by 
him when he says that the sense-object contact is 
necessary, but is not the sole condition for it. 


I Now the character of immediacy of perception is 
well brought out in the definhion of perception by 
SivajiHina Yogi in his commentary to 
be Sivajfiana 
Siddhiyar, and by Sivagra Yogi in his Sivagra Bha
yam. 
But the author of the Pau
kara Agama has gravely 
omitted it. Yet Sivagra Yogi is not above blame in his 
definition of perception, 2 For in his commentary to the 
Sivajfiana Siddhiyar he speaks of perception as a doubt- 
free,. errorless know ledge other than doubt, error and 
memory. but always preceded by nirvikalapa jfianam, 
and followed by an inquiry in the savikalpa way. This 
definition, if accepted as true, wilJ be too wide, since 
inference and verbal testimony too will have to be 
included in perception, So Sivagra Yogi appears to be 
wrong, and may be blamed for giving such a definition. 
Yet there seems an escape for him in that he is but 
interpreting AruI}.andi Sivacariyar as a commentator. 
But the fact is that Sivajiiana Yogi too is an interpreter 
of AruJ}.andi Siviicariyar. If it were possible for Siva. 
jfiana Yogi to interpret AruI).andi Sivacariyar true to 
facts, why did not Sivagra Yogi too do the same? If 
the relevant lines in AruI}.andi's poem did not admit 
of a correct interpretation, why did not the latter point 
it out in his commentary? Yet we know for certain 
that Sivagra Yogi is fully acquainted with the import- 


1. S.S.S. pp 8. S.B.S. pp 108. 
2, S.S.S. pp 119 - Kurramarra pratyak
amavatu cante- 
kam o'!!rai mano!!!,akak kaI}.patu pur- 
vasmaraI}.ai YiP-ri nirvikarpatari- 
sanantaram savikarpamaka viciiriUu 
mu!!co!!'!!a samsayati tosankalinrik 
kaJ}.patam. " -, 
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anOO of the character of immediacy of perception as is 
evidenced in his Sivagra Bha
yam. It is difficult to 
reconcile the inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
two works. It may be that Sivagra Yogi, as a commen- 
tator of Sivajfiana Siddhiyar, is not a clear thinker. 
His powers seem fully developed when he wrote Sivagra 
Bha
Yam. Further, it may be of interest to know that 
AruI)andi Sivacariyar brings out the character of 
mediacy as an essential feature of inference. <It Naturally 
Si vajfiana Yogi reads into the lines on perception the 
character of immediacy - a character opposed to mediacy 
- as an essential element of perception. AruJ}.andi 
Si vacariyar cannot be found fault with for not having 
expressly stated this character. For it is in the way of 
a poet to be terse and brief; and AruI}.and i, as a poet, 
has done his part. It is the commentator that has to 
interpret him correotly. The credit of oorrect interpre- 
tation falls on the Bhould
rs of Sivajfiana Yogi of 
multifarious talents. Both Sivagra Yogi and the author 
of Pau
kara Agama seem to have been influenced by 
the N yaya- V aise
ika doctrines. 
I According to Gautama, the author of the Nyaya 
Sutras, the know ledge produced by the sense-object 
contact, when not subject to et'l'vr when not expressible 
by words, and when definite, is called perception. 

 Vatsyayana analyses the causes of perception in detail. 
He says that in every perceptual situation the self 
unites with the mind, the mind with the sense, and the 
sense with the object. According to him, the sense- 
object contact is not the only cause of perception. There 
are otberR as well, namely, tbe self-mind contact and 
1. N.S,G. sutra 44 pp 16. lndriyarthasamnikarsotpannam 
manamavyapadesyamavya bhioari 
vyavasayatmakam pratyak
am, 


2. Ibid pps 16 . 19. 
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the mind.sense contact. Yet Gautama speaks of the 
sense'object contact only. Vatsyayana dot's not find 
fault with the author of the Nyaya Sutras for giving 
only one cause of perception. On the other band, he 
compliments him for having brought out the idea of 
seIl8e-object contact in his definition. Whereas the 
self-mind contact is common to perception, inference, 
etc. he urges that the mind-sense contact, and the 
sense object contact are peculiar characteristics of 
perception. Yet in the definition we have only the 
sense-object contact, not the mind-I'ense contact. A 
partiality for the sense-object contact is Axplained away 
by the fact that a defimtion net>d not contain mention 
of all the distinctive features of the thing defined. The 
mention of anyone character that serves to distinguish 
a thing from others would suffice. The sense, object 
oontact is as good a distincti ve mark as the mind -sense 
contact, and the inclusion of tbis feature in the defini- 
tion is said to enhance the value of the definition. 
Again, Vatsyayana regards the apprehension by the 
80ul of pleasure, pain etc., as cases of perception. It is a 
fact that there is no sense-object con tact in such appre- 
hensions. Hence the definition of perception by 
Gautama needs to be revised to include these 88 well. 
Vatsyayana seems to be against such a revision. and 
teaches us a doctrine foreign to Gautama. The mind is 
regarded by him as a sense organ, though it differs 
from the other sense-organs in that it is immaterial, 
devoid of any qualities, and operates on all objects 
without being constrained to specific ones. Thus 
according to Vatsyayanll, the sense-object contact is a 
necessary condition for all kinds of perception including 
the apprehension by the soul of pleasure, pain, etc. 
1 Prasastapiida too defines perception as that which if! 
1. P.B.U. pp 94 - · Tatrak
mak
am pratityotpadyate 
iti pratyaklfam ak
anindriyaQi 
gh ranarasanacak
u8tvakch otrama.' 
namsi 8.t', 
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produced by the sense-obj
t contact. According to 
him, there are 
ix sense-organs, namely - the eye, the 
ear, the n09E'!, the mouth, the skin and the mind. 
Pleasure. pain, ('tc., are perceived by the contact of the 
self with the mind which is regarded as a sense-organ, 
Thus both Vatsyayana and Prasastapada have empha. 
sised upon the importance of the factors of sense,object 
contact in perception. The Syncretist school, however, 
appears to be nf-arer the truth regarding thl' pheno- 
mpnon of perception. 1 Annam Bhatta.. in defining 
perception as the knowll'dge produced by the sense- 
objpct contact, does not go beyond Gautama, t Visva- 
natha Paficanana speaks of perception as knowledge 
which is born of the sen

. and whose immediate cause 
is sense-object contact, S With KASava Misra perception 
is the instrument of direct right knowledge. Accord- 
ing to him, a co
nition is direct if it is produced by the 
agency of the sense organs. 4 Gi'ingesa appears to see 
the flaws in the definition of perception of Gautama 
and Prasastapada, and defines perception as direct 
apprehension. It is further stated that perception is 
knowlf-dge who!'le inf!trumental cause is not knowledge. 
Whereas inference, v(\rbal testimony and comparison 
involve respectively previous know ledges of premises, 
consistency and similarity, perception is produced by a 
sense-organ which is not knowledge. 


The Siddhantin fully agrees with Gangesa in 
regarding perception as direct apprehension, but cannot 
accept the view that it is produced by the sense-object, 

-
--- 
1. T.S.A. pp 45 - · evam samnikar
ajanyam jfianam 
pratyak
am '. 
2. K S.M, pp 27 - · Indriyajam jfianam pratyak
am', 
3. T,B.K. pp 5 - · Sak
iitkari pramakars:Q.arn 
pratyak
am '. 
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contact. The Syncretist school, together with the ancient 
and modern Naiy1iyika:s and VaiSt>sikas makes the 
, , 
fundamental mistake of thinking that knowledge can 
be produced hy the sense-objE'Ct contact. How can 
the contact of two material things, such as the sense 
and the object, produce knowledge which is immateria1. 
According to the Siddhant1n. the cognition termed as 
perception is a character of the iitman, manifested 
under certain conditions, !mch as sense-object contact 
ete, The Siddhantin's doctrine is in consonance with 
the common-sense view, and is to be preferred as it 
does not coerce us to conceive of immaterial thingC! as 
being born of material objects. 


The SaIikhy1is too define perception in terms of 
RPnea-object contact, 1 Acco"'ding to the S1iIikhva 
Kiirik1i, Pflroeption is definite cognition throue:h that 
which bears upon each particular objPct, % Vac8.spati 
Misra thinks that the sense in contact with the 
object is that which bears upon particular ohjects, 
Thus with him, perception is a modification of the 
mind which gives definite cognition of objE'Cts effected 
by the sense-object contact. S According to the 
S1inkhya Sutras, perception is that cognition which 
results from the connexion with objects and which gives 
us their forms. Aniruddha opines that the above 
definition of perception may he treated either as 
applying to external perception only, or as including 
as well the non -external perception of thp Yogin who 
is ab1e to see objects remote in time and place from him. 
The Yogin who has attained supernatural powers can 


1. T.K. Karika 5 pp 9 - 


2. Ibid pp 9 & 10 
3, 8,P,B. Butra 89 - · Yat Bambaddham Bat tad1ikarol. 
leki vijiHinam tat pratyak88n:t, · 
, , 


, Pr8tivi
ayadhyavas1iyo 
d:r
tam '. 
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have immediate connection with things in the form iof 
their causes, lVijiiana Bhik!?u too agrees with Aniruddha 
in his interpretation of the definition of perception in 
the SaIikhya Sutras. The Yoga system as well holds a 
simIlar view of perception. 'For Vyasa thinks that 
perception is a modificatiOn of the mind which cognizes 
mainly by means of sense impressions the particularity 
of an object which is of the nature of both generic and 
specific qualities. 
A modification of the mind which is material will 
itself be material. Since perception is accepted by the 
SaI}.khya and Yoga systems as a modification of the 
mind, they cannot escape from the fault of regarding 
it as material. No stretch of imagination can compel 
us to consider perception as material or pllysical. Even 
the Adhyasa Vada which they bring forward to explain 
the phenomenon is out of date, and is unsatisfactory, 
Perception is rather psychical, and beJongs to the spirit. 
The Siddhantin is right in holding the view that it 
belongs to the spirit and spirit alone, and that it is 
manifested only under suitable conditions. 


a The Mlmamsakas put forward the view that per- 
ception is born of the buddhi on the contact of the senses 
of man with existent objects. The Naiyayikas object 
to the above statement as a definition on the ground 
that it is over-pervasive, since it will include erroneous 
knowledge as well within its compass. For even in 
error, they point out there is contact of the senge-organs 
with existent objects. In the case of a mistaken appre- 
hension of a rope for a snake, the snake, though not pre- 
sent before one's eyes, is as much existent as the rope is. 


1. s. P. B. pps 49 and 50. 
2. P.Y.S. pp 11. 
3. S.D. pps 3ft 36. 
I
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The BhaHa School, as represented by Partha Sarathi 
Misra, is of opin:on that the Naiyayikas are unjust in 
their criticism. For what is stated about perception i8 
a mere statement of fact, which informs us that percep- 
tion is not conducive as 'a means to ascertain dharma; 
it was never meant to be a definition. The Naiyayikas, 
according to him, have no reason to tear out a statement 
of fact from its context and find fault with it as if it 
were meant to be a definition, The BbaHas however 
hold the view that perception has to do with present 
objects. I It is valid knowledge produced by the sense- 
object contact. 


The 2Prabhakaras insist that perception is direct 
apprehension; and direct apprehension is manifestation 
of, ao object in its own form; The form of an object is 
its specific individuality. Thus according to the 
Prabhakaras, if an object is known by means of its 
specific individuality, the apprehension is direct, and 
is called perception. 3 The BhaHas observe that the 
Prabhakaras cannot maintain. in the light of their 
definition of perception, that determinate cognition of 
an object is direct. For even as in inference, from the 
probans such as snake etc., the probandun fire etc" 
are cognized only in their relation to something else 
such as their classes, names etc. It is admitted by the 
Prabhakaras themselves that inference is indirect. So 
determinate cognitions too will become non-direct. Tbe 
BhaHas fu rther urge that the Prabhakaras cannot bring 
, --- 
1. M,N. pp 8: · Tatra indriyasannikar
ajam pramaJ;lam 
pratyak
am.' 
2. P,B, pp 26: 'Sak!}at pratiti);l pratyaltf
am; sak
at 
pratitil). Svarupa pratitii!: svasyaiva 
- - 
rupam svarupam 
Asad haraJ;larupami ty artha\1.' 
3! M.N. pps 23, 24. 
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forward the argument that in ,a -determinate cognition 
there is the cognition of an object in its own form 
(specific individuality), besides its manifestations as 
related to something else (generic characteristic); for 
the same thing can be said of inference as well. There- 
fore if the determinate cognition of an object is held to 
be direct, there is no reason to regard inference as non- 
direct. The Prabhakaras do not seem to have any 
adequate answer to the above criticism. 


Both the 'Bhattas and the Prabhakaras admit that 
knowledge is a characteristic of the atman, manifested 
under certain conditions. The)
 do not err, like the 
Naiyayikas, by making knowledge - a psychic pheno- 
menon - an effect of contact of two physical things, as 
the sense and the object, With them, mind is a.lso a 
sense. They accept the view that pleasure, pain, etc., 
are also perceptible, the sense involved being the mind. 
Yet the Siddhantin is not satisfied with the definition 
of perception as advanced by them, for they have not 
brought out in their definitions the fact that perception 
is a characteristic of the atman. Further, according to 
the Siddhantin, both the definitions apparently suffer 
from a confusion of thought regarding the distinctive 
factors of valid experiential knowledge. The BhaHas 
and the Prabhakaras alike are making what they 
style pramal)a do duty for prama or pramiti. With 
the Siddhantin, however, perception is only a vyafi. 
jaka, not a pramal)a. Yet it is called a pramaI)8 
figuratively only. Credit is due to the Siddhantin 
who does not identify even an apparent pramaI)a 
with what he terms pramiti. Though the Sid- 
dhantin is opposed to the Mirnamsakas in their 
definition of perception, he sees certain elements of 
truth in them. For the importance of the sense-object 
contact in perception is no less Been by him than by the 
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Bbiittiis. The Prabhiikaras too have 
omethin
 to 
thank the Siddbantin when he says that there is direct 
apprehension in the percf>ptual act. 
Tbe early Arhats are opposed to the Prabhiikaras, 
the latter A rhats and the Siddhantin in regarding 
sense-perception as indirect apprehension I Even 
Umiisvitti, the author of Tattvarthadhigama Sutriis, 
does not seem to hold a different view. According to 
him, pramiilJa. is of two kinds - Parok
a. and pratynk
a, 
Sense-perception comes under parok!?a which is indirect 
know ledge acquired by the soul, not by itself but 
through external agencies such as the senses a.nd the 
mind. Even anumana (inference), u pamana (comparison), 
iigama (verbal testimony), arthapatti (presumption), 
sambhava (probability) and abhava (non-existence), 
are not held to be separate sources of knowledge. but 
are included under parok
a. Umasviiti recognizes only 
two forms of parok
a. - Mati and Sruta. Mati is 
knowledge of existing things, obtained through the 
senses and the mind, Sruta is knowledge of the things 
of the past, present and future, acquired through 
reasoning and study. It is interesting to note the fact 
that the term pratyak
a is defined by Umasvati as 
direct knowledge acquired by the soul by itself, that is, 
without the help of external agencies such as the 
senses, Three species of pratyakf;!8 are given. The 
first is Avadhi or knowledge of objects beyond the 
sphere of perception. Manahparyaya or the knowledge 
of another's thoughts is the second, The third is 
Kevala or pure unaJloyed absolute knowledge, 


, Siddhasena, the Jaina pioneer on systematic logic, 
representing the views of the Svotambaras includes 
I, H.I.L. pps 169 and 170. 
2. Ibid pps 174, 175. 
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eense.perception in pratyak
a.. According to him, 
pramaI;la is of two kinds - pratyak
a (direct valid 
knowledge) and Parok
a (indirect valid knowledge). 
Pratyak
a is classified into vyavaharika (pratical direct 
knowledge) and paramarthika (transcendental know- 
ledge). Paroksa too is of two kinds - Anumana 
(inference) and sabda (verbal testimony). Sense-percep. 
tion is held to be identical with vyavakiirika - pratyak
a 
or knowledge obtained through the senses and the mind. 
.Par8marthika-pratyak
a is called keva1a jfianam or 
absolute knowledge which arises on the perfect enligh- 
tenment of the soul. Neither the mind nor the senses 
take part in it. 1 MaI)ikya Nandi of the Digambara sect 
also classifies pramaI)a into pratyak
a and parok
 and 
includes sense- perception under pratyak
a. t Deva Suri, 
who professes the Svetambara sect, divides vyava- 
harika-pratyak
a into two classes -Indriya-nibandhana 
(what is produced through sense-organs) and Anindriya 
-nibandhana (what does not arise through the sense- 
organs, but arises through the mind). The paramarthika- 
pratyak
a is held to be two fold - Vikala (defective) 
and Sakala (perfect). The Vikala includes avadhi 
jfianam (limited knowledge) that is. knowledge of special 
objects which are not differentiated, and Mana
paryaya 
or definite and clear knowledge of another's thought, 
Deva Suri differs with Siddhasena in including smaraIJ.a 
(recollection), pratyabhijfia(recognition) and tarka (argu. 
mentation) as well under parok::}8. Hemachandra Beems 
to agree wholly with Deva Suri on the classification of 
vyavaharika-pratyak
a, but not on that of paramar- 
thika-pratyaki?a. 
The Siddhantin regrets that both the earlier and 
t he latter Arhats are confusing what should properl y be 
1. M.I.L. pp 189. 
2. Ibid pp 201. 
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oaHt'd vyaiijakae (manifestors) with pramiI}.is. The 
Arhats admit thatvyavaharika-pratyakli}8, be it indriya- 
nibandhana or anindriya-nibandhana, together with 
parok
a jiHnam do not function in mok
a (state of 
release). It is also a fact that paramarthika-pratyakl?a 
is not obtained in the state of bondage of the Jiva. 
Thus both vyavahiirika-pratyak
8 and paramarthika- 
pratyak
a as well as parokl?a jiianam are asat; and 
what is an asat cannot be a pramaI}.a or means of cogni- 
tion. Further, the Arhats posit sentiency to the Jiva 
(soul), and state that the latter acquires omniscience 
when all impediments to knowledge are removed. 
Therefore it is all the more necessary for them to 
consider that all the different forms of pratyak
a and 
parok
a jiiiinams which are all aeat are only vyafijakas 
and not pramaI}aB, Again the contention of Umasvati 
that sense-perception is an indirect form of knowledge 
does not really deserve any criticism as the Arhats 
themselves have abandoned it. 
1 The Buddhists object that the usual definition of 
pratyak
a (perception) as knowledge produced by the 
sense-object contact is defective and unsatisfactory in 
many respects. In the first place, the definition lacks 
the essential feature of every cognition - even a percep- 
tive cognition - in being a new cognition, not as recog- 
nition, Only the first moment of every cognition can 
be new. Hence perception by the senses can be had at 
the first moment only. In the succeeding moments, 
ideational elements such as name, genius etc., enter into 
the field, and deprive sense-perception of its purity. It 
is then no longer the knowledge of the svalaksana or 
bare particular. According to the Buddhists, the 
character of cognition is such that one of the causes 
that produces it is the object of cognition; and the 
1. B.L. pps 148, 149. 
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function of pratyak
a or sense-perception stops with' 
the mere noting of the presence of the bare particular. 
To construct the image of the object, to associate the 
object with the name, to subsume it under a genius, etc., 
are other functions, which follow sense-perception in 
its track. 


1 This is why .Acarya Digniiga describes pratyak
a 
(sense-perception) as free from mental construction and 
as not connected with such characteristics as name, 
genus etc. However, he does not give a full definition 
of pratyak!?a. 2 But Dharmakirti, the &.uthor of Nyaya 
Bindu, defines pratyak
a as a valid means of knowledge 
which is non-illusive, and at the same time free from 
mental constructions. Dharmottara, the commentator 
of Nyaya Bindu, reasons out that the use of the term 
abhriinta 
meaning illusive in the definition) becomes a 
superfluity if it refers to pratibhasiki bhriinti (empirical 
illusion), since the idea of non-illusiveness in this sense 
is already contained in the conception of pratyak!?8 as 
a pramaQ.a (means of valid knowledge). He is however 
of opinion that the use of the term can be reconciled if 
what is meant by Dharmakirti is mukhya-vibhrama 
(transcendental illusion). Thus Dharmakirti, in the 
view of Dharmottara. seems to hold that pratyak!?a or 
pure sense-perception has to do with the Ultimate 
Reality or the uncognizable thing - in - itself. 


The Siddhiintin feels that the Buddhists have 
reduced Pratyak
a (perception) to the level of a pure 
sensation, devoid of any meaning. The importance 
of the element of meaning in perce ption has been 
.---. 
1. P.S. pp: · pratyak
am kalpanapodham 
niimajiityiidyas&ID¥Utam. 
 
2. N.B. pp 11: · Tatra kalpaniipodham abhriintam 
pratyakflam.' ' 
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recognized by a maJority of thinkers, both Western 
and Eastern; and yet Buddhism denies even the 
presence of this element. A perception or a sensation 
containing no elements of meaning is a pure abstraction 
which has no counterpart in the objective world. 
Further, perception is a process of cognition, Its object 
should be a cognizable thing, Therefore it is self. 
contradictory to assert that perception which is a 
knowing process has as its object of cognition an 
uncognizable thing-in-itself. Thus the Buddhist theory 
of perception does not stand to reason. 
1 The Advaita Vedantins define pratyak
a (percep- 
tion) as that which is the distincti ve cause of valid 
perceptual knowledge; and valid perceptual knowledge 
is, they urge, nothing but consciousness, When a 
problem is raised that consciousness which has no 
beginning cannot be produced, and hence can have no 
distinctive cause, they say that though consciousness 
has no beginning, what manifests it, i.e., the psychosis 
of the internal organ has a beginning; and the 
psychosis being a determinant of know ledge is figura- 
tively called by them knowledge. I According to 
Advaita there are three kinds of consciousness - Vi
aya 
cai18nya (content consciousness), PramaQa caitanya 
(cognitive consciousness) and pramiitr caitanya 
(cognizer-consciousness). Of these, the first is defined 
by the object of perception, the second by the 
psychosis of the internal organ and the third by the 
internal organ itself. The Ad vai tins see perceptual 
nature both in the object cognized and in the cognition 
itself. The perceptual character of a cognition with 
respect to any aspect of it is characterised by the 
1. V.P.D. pp 7 - · 18tr8 pratyak
apramakaraI)am prat- 
yak
a-pramaI)am '. 
2. Ibid pp 12, 
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non-difference of the psychosis-defined-consoiousness 
with the consciousness defined by the object, which is 
present and competent for the sense through which the 
perception is made. But the perceptuality present in 
the content consists in the non-difference of the content- 
consciousness with the cognizer-consciousness. To the 
objection that there cannot be non-difference of the 
content-consciousness with the cognizer-consciousnes9 
in the case of perceptions of the form 'I see a pot ., etc., 
on the ground that there is an experience of difference 
in the cognition, the Advaitins say that by non-differ- 
ence they do not mean oneness: but what they assert is 
the fact tbat that the content has no reality over and 
above that of the content-defined consciousness which 
is one with the cognizer-defined consciousness in percep- 
tion. This is why they urge that the perceptibility of a 
content consists in its sense-competence when it has no 
reality other than that of the cognizer-defined-consci- 
ousness qualified by a psychosis of the internal organ 
getting a form of the content itself. The above state- 
ment i5' true as regards the perceptibility of the content 
of both valid and invalid perceptual knowledges. To 
confine its applicability to valid perceptual knowled
e 
only the Advaitins qualify the word' content' by the 
word 'unsublated'. In this sense, the knowledge of 
BraJ;1man only can be valid with the Advaitins as the 
empirical world gets sublated by the cognition of 
Brahman. But yet empirical knowledge is held to be 
valid within its own universe of thought as it is no
 
Bublated therein. 


The Siddhantin is not convinced of the Advaitin's 
theory of perception which advocates a doctrine of 
psychological realism combined with metaphysical 
idealism. It is a fact that the Advaitins acee}'t the 
24 
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objectivity of referpnce in perception. What the 
Siddhiintin cannot understand is how an appear- 
ance - such is the univerRe of mind and matter with the 
Advaitips - gets objectified, The explanation that the 
empirical world is a subjective creation of 19vara Siik
i 
who is no other than Brahman or pure consciomme!'!s as 
qualified per accldens by maya is highly unF:ati!:
factory 
and is not convincing. Further, the Siddhantin fpels 
that the distinction made between valid perceptual 
knowledge and delusive knowledge on the basis of the 
workability of each is more pra
matic and less epistemo- 
logical. For the intrinsic natures of truth and error lie 
not in the fact that one is workable and the other 
non-workable any more than that one is palatable and 
the other unpalatable, Often truth is found to be 
irksome and unpalatable to many; and what is work- 
able mav not ('on tain the essence of truth. The Corpus- 
cular Theory of light that was once workable has had 
its dav and is nO longer held to be true. What is true 
is true for ever. and cannot hecome an error later, What 
gives us truth is valid knowledge and not what is work- 
able, If unsublatedness he taken to be the charac- 
teristics of valid knowledge, truth will depend for 
its truth more on the ca pacify of the perci pient's genius 
for exhausting all possibilities of the means of sublation 
than on its own nature. The pragmatic tret1d of the 
definition of valid perception of the Advaitin shows his 
helpless position of his mecaphvsical idealism as 
GOmbined with his psychological realism. 
The Vi8i
tad vaitins use the words pratyak
8 
anumana and 
gafl1a bot}, in thp spme of a pramat)R 
(means of valid cognition) and in the sense of prama 
(valid cognition), Nigamanthg Maha Desika in his 
Nyay{' parisuddhi nses the word pratyak!,?8 in the 
second sense when he says that pratyak
a is directly 
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apprehended valid
 knowledge. So, as a means 
of 
cognition pratya&
a is, according to him, what 
generates directly apprehended valid knowledge; and 
valid knowledge is knowledge as is consonant with 
actual experience. 8rini vasa, the author of Yatindramata 
Dipika, is also of the same view as Nigamantha Maha 
Desika. Now the defi[lltion given of perception appears 
to bave the fault of ativyapti (over. pervasion). For 
sm:rti (memory) too generates directly apprehended 
knowledge. Srinivasa appears to be aware of this flaw 
in his delinition when he proceeds to justify his defini- 
tion on the g"round that sm:rti being dependent on 
samskara (residue left of previous experience) is 
involved in perception, and does not constitute a direct 
means of cognition. The author of Prameya Sailgraha 
is of opinion that pratyak
a is immediate experience. 
Now immediate experience can be had of delusive 
perception as well. Therefore, the 8iddhantin feels that 
the author of Prameya SaIigraha has merely given 
the generic nature of pratyak
a and not its specific 
character. Garadavi
nu Misra speaks of prstyak",a as 
valid know ledge of objects not remote in time or place 
to tne percipient. The atom in front of us is not remote 
in time or place and we can nave valld know ledge of 
it. Yet it is not perception but inference that yields us 
cognition of it, Varadavi",nu Misra seems to be aware 
of tnis fact when he further qualifies his statement by 
adding that what he means by the phrase · objects not 
remote in time or place' is that there should be a clear 
manifestation of the object. Tbere is ambiguity in the 
use of the word 'clear'. There is no scien tific precision 
in its meaning. So the meaning is specified by the 
explanation that clearness consists in the illumination 
9 f an object in its specific form. 
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The Siddhantin questions the Visi

advaitins, what 
is it that generates directly apprehended valid know- 
ledge. It must be either a substance, or a quality, or 
an action. To the Siddhantin, a quality or an action 
is a phase of substance and is non-different from it. 
The Siddhantin therefore holds the view that pratyak
a 
as a means of cognition is none other than the jnana 
sakti of the atman working with the evolutes of maya 
as its accessaries of knowledge, He cannot any-how 
agree with the Visi
tadvaitiris that the atman can have 
pratyak
 in its mukti nilai (liberated state); for, 
according to the Saiva Sjddhantin, pratyak
a, anumiina 
and agama are the three forms of pasa jiianam which 
have their domain in the petta nilai (state of bondage) 
of the atman. In the mukti nilai, however. they remain 
unmanifest. 


(vi) Classification of Perception. 
1 The Sai va Siddhantin classifies Perception into 
the following four classes - Indriya Pratyak
a, Manasa 
Pratyak
a, t>vavedana Pratyak
a and Yogi Pratyak
a, 

 Of these. the nature of indriya pratyak
a is considered 
first. According to the Siddhantin. the atman's essen- 
tial nature lies in the cognition of itself. When it tries 
to perceive objects of the empirical world, the cit-sakti 
which has the relation of tadatmya (identity) with the 
atman, and which is of the form of know ledge of 
objects, is disturbed at a point and exerts through that 
point an intelligent control over (1) The Jfiiinendriyas 
(senses), 
2) The Bhiitiis (gross elements) such as fire, 
etc., which in association with the sense:'! are useful to 
them as manifestors of objects, and (3) the Tanmiitras 


1. 8,8.8. pp 9 stanza 4. 
. Ibid pp 10. 
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(rudimentary elements) such as riipa, rasa, etc., whioh 
have the relation of avinabhava (universal concomi- 
tance) with the bhiitiis being their material causes. It 
then makes use of these three namely, the jfianendriyas, 
the bhiitas and the tanmiitras as accessaries of know- 
ledge, and has direct apprehension of the five objects 
of perception, viz., sabda, sparsa, riipa, rasa and gandha. 
If such an apprehension is free from doubt and 
error and is not associated with the factors name. 
generic nature etc., we have what is called indriya 
pratyak
a. In this type of pratyak
a we merely 
apprehend the being of the objects of perception, 
sabda etc. in a nirvikalpa (indeterminate) way. 
Herein t
e gUl}.as (qualities) manifested by the various 
senses are perceived without any comparison or corre- 
lation among them. We merely apprehend them in an 
unrelated manner. We do not see them as related to an 
object any more than as related to each other. The 
Buddhi which distinguishes the One from the other does 
not function; and hence memory is not called to the aid. 
Si vajfiana Yogi seems to think that there are four 
sources of error in this form of pratyakf1a; first, there 
are the errors due to defecti ve senses such as colour 
blindness and seeing double; secondly, there are those 
due to the bhiitas such as want of proper illumination, 
etc.; thirdly, errors may be due to the intermingling of 
the tanmatras; fourthly, we have the errors due to the 
intermingling of the gUl}.iis perceived, for these are 
usually mixed up and form a complex whole and may 
not always present themselves as distincts. The presence 
of one or more of these sources of error either prevents 
the generation of indriya pratyak
a, or give U8 doubtful 
01' erroneous cognition. That is why the Siddhantin 
defines indriya pratyakf1a as the jfiana sakti of the 
atman which bas a doubt.free, and errorless but direct 
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apprehe.osion;in a nirvikalpa way of the five objects of 
perception - sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandha. 
According to the Siddhantin, the contact of the jiianen- 
driyas (senses) with the objects of perception is essential 
for indriya pratyak
a. In the case of perception by the 
eye, light rays of the eye are said to travel and contact the 
object w hlCll is illuminated by the sun's rays. In 
the case of toe other indriyas, however, the objects of 
perception have to contact them which do not move 
away from their respective organs in which they 
reside. 
J After the atman has had its cognition of objects 
by means of indriya pratyak
a, the manas takes up 
what is given by the Banses, and the citta reflects on 
it so as not to lose grasp of anything presented 
to the atman thereby giving a more or less 
permanent tone of assurance to the knowledge obtained 
through indriyaprat.vak
a. Then the Buddhi is set in 
motion, undergoes a psychosis, and the object of 
perception is reflected therein. As a consequence of 
'\ihis, there is a determinate perception of the object with 
its nallie, generic nature etc.; this perception if free 
from doubt and error, is in the savikalpa way; and the 
means of cognition ui!ed is called mauasa pratyak
a. 
The name manasa pratyak
1:Io is apt to confuse. It is 
given to this form ot pratyak
a merely because the 
perception starts with the function of manas. · But 
Bi vagra Yogi tninks that when the manasa pratyak
a 
functions it is the manai! that reflects on what is brought 
by tne senses and has determinate cognition of the 
objects of perception. Sivajiiana Yogi brings argu- 
ments to prove that men like Sivagra Yogi do no
 
know the nature of the tatt vas. 
1. 8.8.S, pp 10. 
2. S.S,A. p
 149. 


" 
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J Consequent to manasa pratY8k
a the puru
a which 
is the atmf'n in conjunction with the five evolutes of 
asuddha maya - kala vidya, raga, kala, and niyati-has 
cognitions of pleasure, pain etc. which are of the for-ms 
of the preponderance of 
attva-attribute etc" brought 
to bear on the puru
a by the evolutf'S of asuddha maya, 
The jiiana sakti of the atman which is the means of 
cognition in the above case is called svavedana 
pratyak
8. To effect a cognition by means of this form 
of pratyak
a. the kala tattva which is an evolute of 
Muddha mayii (impure primordial matter) manifests 
the kriyii Bakti of the iitman, while the vidya tattva 
which iA born of kala illumines the ji'iana Bakti; and 
the raga tattva which arises from vidya clears the 
iccha Bakti of its mala. When these three tattvas 
function, the atman is ready to become a bhokta 
(experient). Then two other tattvas - kala and niyati- 
having their sources in asuddha maya begin to play 
their parts. The one determines the karma to each 
atman and the other specifies to each atman its own 
karma. Afterwards the buddhi which has manasa 
pratyak
8 undergoeA a. psychosis of the form of pleasure 
or pain, gets associa.ted with the above five tattvas, 
whereupon the atman has cognitions of the forms · this 
is pleasing', · this is Forrowful'. 'this is deluding.' 
At the same time it has feelings of the forms 'I am 
pleased, 'I am Aorrow striken " and · I am deluded '. 
These are e'Xamples of svavedana pratyak
a. 


I Unlike the above forms of pratyak
a, which all 
can have, Yogi pratyak
a, is given to a jiiani (seer) 
who is a maAter of a

an$Z'a voga by which the ji'iani 
destroYA the grip of mala Bakti that prevents the mani- 
f estation of c ogniti ons by the iitman. In this form of 
1. 8.S.S. pp 11. 
2. Ibid. pp 11. 
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pratyak
a the Yogin though belonging to a particular 
space-time, is able to perceive things or events of this 
world and the other worlds as well as those of the past. 
present and future. Hence yogi pratyakt?a may be 
defined as the jfiiina sakti of the iitman which has a 
doubt-free, error-less but direct apprehension of the 
objects of perception of the same space-time as the 
percipient is or of other space-times. The existence of 
other space-times is admitted by Sivajfiiina Yogi when 
he speaks of suddha kiila etc, as being evolutes of 
suddha miiyii (pure primordial matter). 
The author of Pau
kara Agama, however. classifies 
pratyak
'1 into nirvikalpa pratyak
a and savikalpa 
pratyak
a. I He deB nes nirvikal pa pratyak
a as one 
that gives Ut=l merely the form of the object, I Savikalpa 
pratyak
a yields knowledge of an object as associated 
with its nam'3, 
eneric nature, etc. ArUI
andi Siviiciiri- 
yar and Sivajfiiina Yogi are evidently opposed to this 
kind of classification; for there is apt to be a confusion 
between the two; savikal pa as a species of perception 
and savikalpa as a mere form of jfianam. Further the 
definition g-iven of nirvikalpa jfiiinam in the Pau
kara 
.A.gama smacks of alien influence, specially that of the 
Naiyiiyikiis, and does not in any way repre
ent the 
view of the true Siddhiintin to whom nirvikalpa 
jfianam is the cognition of the mere being of the 
object, 
S Again, the Pau
kara Agama gives a second 
kind of classification of pratyak
a. According to the 
Agama pratyak
a may be classified into indriya- 
sapeksa-pratyak
a, Anta
karaI}.a-sii pek
a-pratyak
a 
1. P.B. pp 529 'vastusvarupamatrasya 
grah aI)annirvikal pakam: 
2. Ibid pp 529 · NiimajiitYiidisambandha 
sahitam savikalpakam.' 
3, Ibid. pps 531 and 532, 
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and Indriya-antaJ:lkaraI;la-nirapek
a.-pratyak
a.. Of these 
indriya-sapek
a.-pratyak
a is given to be the cit-sakti 
of the atman that makes use of Indriyas for valid 
apprehensions of objects; the antaJ:lkaraI;la-sapek
- 
pratyak
a. is the cit-sakti of the at man that reflects 
on the cognitions brought forth by the bahya in- 
driyas (external organs of sense). The commentator 
of the Pau
kara Agama and Si vagra Yogi divide this 
form of pratyak
a in to Y 
i-pratyak
a (perception of 
the seer), and Sukhadi-pratyak
a. (perception of pleasure, 
etc.) lndriya-an taJ:lkaraI;la-nira pek
a-pratyak
a., how- 
ever, is given to be the direct experience by the atman 
of Sivananda with the help of Siva-Sakti which is by 
nature mala-free. This form of pratyak
a is dependent 
neither on the indriyas nor on the antaJ:lkaraI}.as. 
1 Sivagra Yogi seems to think that the indriya 
sa peksa pratyak
a mentioned in the Pau
kara .A.gama 
is the same thing as the indriya pratyak

 given in 
Sivajfiana Siddhiyar. He defines indriya-sapek
a- 
pratyak
a as the knowledge obtained through the 
antaJ:lkaraI}.as (internal organs) and the jfianendriyas 
(external organs), when the aI}.ava or root-evil that 
clouds the atman is thinned off a little by the kala 
tattva. On tbe other hand, he speaks of indriya prato 
yak
a. as the cit-sakti of the at man which in conjunc- 
tion with the praI;la. and the manas has cognitions of 
objects such as rupa, etc., as qualified by their names, 
generic nature ete. through babya indriyas (external 
organs) 5uch cognition in each case being free from 
doubt, error and memory. As is evident from the 
definitions given, both indriya-sapek
a-pratyak
a and 
indriya-pratyak
a mean the same thing, and give us 
perceptions of objects in the savikalpa way. The 


1. S.S.A. pp 132. 
S.B.S. pp 111. 
2G 
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commentator of the Pau
kara Agama too seems to agree 
with Sivagra Yogi in viewing the indriya-sapek
a 
pratyak
a as savikalpa. If the interpretations of these 
two scholars are deemed to be correct the classification 
of pratyak
a in the Pau
kara A.gama into indriya- 
sapek
a-pratyak
a, etc., would be either incomplete 
having no place for nirvikalpa pratyak
a or would 
make nirvikalpa pratyak
a to function only in the 
direct experiential know ledke of Si vananda. Neither 
the one nor the other of these alternatives is accepted 
by the Siddhantin who says that nil'vikalpa pratyak
a 
belongs to the empiIical 
 orId only. Further, the 
mention of the term indriya-anta1;J.karaI}.a-nirapek
a- 
pratyak
a implying cognition of Siva is foreign to tbe 
Siddhanta Epistemology. For Si vajfiana Yogi clearly 
points out that pratyak
a of whatever kind, anumana 
and agama aoo really vyafij-akas for the at man in its 
petta nUai and not in its mukti nUai; But the author 
of the Pau
kara Agallla has made pratyak
a to reign 
supreme in the atman's mukti nilai. Here too the 
Pau
kara Agama is preaching an alien doctrine. 
I The Pau
kara Agama further gives us to under- 
stand that the sense-object contact involved in 
the indliya'sapek
a' pratyak
a is of six kinds: it is 
Either 1. Samyoga (conjunction), 
or 2. Samyukta-samavaya (inherence in the 
conjoined ), 
or 3. Samyukta.samaveta.samavaya (inher- 
ence in what is inherent in the 
conjoined), 
or 4. Samaveta (inherence), 
or 5. Samaveta.samavaya (inherence in what 
is inherent), 
or 6, Vise
aQa-vise
yata (relation of quali- 
fying and qualified). 


1. P.B. pp 533. 
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Illustrations are also given for each type of contact. 
Samyoga is said to be the kind of contact had in the 
perception of a pot by the eye. Herein light rays of 
the eye are believed to come into direct conjunction 
-'ith the pot. But in the visual perception of a gUl}.a 
(quality) of the pot, such 803 its colour, it is said there is 
samyukta-samavaya, for the reason given is the fact 
that colour is inherent in the pot which is conjoined to 
the eye. On the other hand, in the perception of the 
generic nature of a quality. such as that of colour, 
samyukta-samaveta-samavaya is given to be the name 
of the contact made; for the generic nature of colour 
is said to be inherent in the colour that is itself inherent 
in the pot that is conjoined to the eye. The contact of 
8amaveta, which is another name for samavaya, is said 
to occur in the auditory perception of sound as there is 
a relation of inherence between sound, a quality and 
srotra, the ear which is the object having that quality. 
But when the generic nature of sound is percei ved by 
the ear, we are said to have an instance of samaveta- 
samavays; for the generic nature of sound, it is urged, 
inheres in sound which is inherent. in the srotra. The 
contact vise
aI}.a.visesyata is illustrated in the agama as 
one that is got in the perception of the absence of a pot 
in a place; here the eye is said to be conjoined to the 
place characterised by the absence of the pot, 
1 Sivajiiana Yogi raises a protest against this kind 
of classification of sen,se-object contact. He feels that 
the doctrines taught herein are opposed to the principles 
of Saiva Siddhanta. and that they merely betray the 
leaning of the author of the Pau
kara Agama towards 
the Nyaya school of Philosophy. Surely the statement 
that there is a relation of samavaya. (inherence) holding 
be twf'en srotra, an evolute of ahailikara (I-principle), 
1. S,B. pp 319. 
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and sound. a quality of iikhiisa (ether) can never be 
made by a Saiva Siddhantin. According to Saiva Sid. 
dhiinta, the gUI)a and its gUI}.i are non-different from 
each other. So are jiiti (generic nature) and vyakti 
(individuality). But in the Pauf?kara Agama, a gUI)" 
is held to be different from its gUI)i; and a jiiti is 
considered as something other than vyakti. That is 
why the Pauf?kara Agama speaks of the contact made 
in the visual perception of the colour of th e pot as 
i1amyuk:ta-samaviiya, and in that of the generic nature 
of the colour of the pot as samyukta-samaveta-sama- 
viiya. 1 Sivajiiiina Yogi points out further that the 
relation of 
amaviiya connotes the same thing as 
tiidiitmya (identity). For he pays there is no pramiiI)a 
for the sense of inherence in which the word pamavaya 
is used by the Naiyayikas and others such as the author 
of the Pauskara Agam
 According to him the relation 
holding between a gUI}.a and its gUI}.i and that between 
a jiiti and its vyakti is one of tiidiitmya. 2 It is regretted 
that Maraijfiiina Desikar and Siviigra Yogi -two well- 
known commentators of Sivajiiiina Siddhiyiir - have 
blindly accepted this kind of classification of sense- 
object contact of the Pauf?kara Agama, thereby ex- 
posing themselves to the charge of sowing Naiyiiyika 
doctrines, 


S Should the term I pratY8k
a' be translated as 
observation or perCAption' If pratyakl?a be classified 
into either (1) nirvikal pa perception and savikal pa 
perception, or (2) perception dependent on external 
senses, perception dependent on the internal senses, 
and perception derived through association with 


1. S.B. pp 219. 
2. S.S.A. pps 144-148. 
3. S.S.P. pps 35, 47. 51. 
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Siva, there is all the more reason for render- 
ing pratyak
a as perception, and not as observation. 
Therefore the attempt to translate pratyak
a as obser- 
vation is to be condemned as self-contradictory and 
inconsistent, unless the two terms-observation and 
perception - mean the same thing, 


(vii) Abha:va 
What is abhava? How is it cognized' These are 
two questions that have elicited different answerR from 
various ph ilosophe1'9. The Bh iittiis and the Ad vaitins 
think that abhiiva is the non-existence of an object in a 
spe
ific locus and that it requires an independent means 
of cognition called anupalabdhi (non-cognition) for its 
cognition, The Naiyayikas and the Prabhnkaras hold 
the same view as regards the meaning of abhava: but 
they feel that abhiiva can be cognized by perception. 
On the contrary the Siddhiintin holds that abhiiva and 
bhava are two states of an object. 1 According to him, 
· bhiiva' means manifestedness to the senses, and 
· abhava' unmanifestedness. 


'It is an accepted fact by the Siddha:ntin that all 
objects of this world assume from time to time the form 
of an indistinguishable mass of the three attributes- 
sattva. rajas and tamas. The bhiiva or manifestedness 
of an object is had when there is a preponderance of the 
rajas attribute over the other two, whereas the abhiiva or 
unmanifestedness of the object is due to the preponde- 
rance in it of the tamaR attribute. When an object is 
in the st a te of bhiiva, it is in the form of an effect. 
1. S. B. Page 187 - piivapporu1 pula!).iikamaiye apavam 
e!).!).un co:rku p poru!e!). patu cittiin- 
tamiikali!).. 
2. Ibid Page 187 - · ulakattup poru!elliim mukkuI}.a- 
mayam iikali!).: 
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whioh is sthii1a (gross) and hence perceptible. If it 
casts off its sthiila state and enters into the siik
ma 
(subtle) state of a karaI)a (cause) in the form of a sakti 
(potency \ which is imperceptible, we have the state 
of abhiiva or unmanifestedness of the object. The 
cause of this transformation from the sthiila to the 
siik
ma state is the preponderance of the tamas 
attribute. If it again abandons its state of existence 
of a karana in the form of a sakti and transforms itself 
on account of the preponderance of the rajas attribute, 
into the vyakti (particular) of an effect which is gross, 
there is the state of bhiiva or manifestedness of the 
object. 1 Hence in the view of the Siddhiintin a pot 
made out of earth when broken is said to exist in the 
earth in its state of abhiiva or unmanifestedness. 


When a person possessed of keen eye-sight sits in a 
well-lighted room. looks all round and cries out · there 
a.re no pots in the room', we have to find out what 
means of cognition he uses in forming such a judgment
 
The Siddhintin who believes in the adjectival theory of 
judgments says that it is a case of perception. 2 For 
according to him the negative judgment 'there are no 
pots in the foom' has tbe same import as the judgment 
· Pots that are in a manifest state as in conjunction 
with a particular place are herein in an unmanifest state 
qualifying the room'. In other words the judgment 
implies that the room is characterised by pots in their 
states of abhav8 or unmanifestedness. Since an object 
and Hs qualities can be reckoned to be perceptible, there 
1. S.B. pp ]87 ' Kutamu
aintaten patarkku p porul ... ' 
2. Ibid pp 187 II)tuk ku
amillaiye,!!patarkup Porul 
iI)
uC caiyokak kilamaiyir kitci ppul
 
a1!atalaiyu
aiya kutam iI)tu vicetaQ.a. 
vic?ti
amii
ar kilamaiyiir. puJsI!ikii- 
malYaI"u
Sl tten patiim. 
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is no difficulty in considering that the rooin and 
its character of being qualified by pots in their states of 
abhava are perceptible. 
If a person seeing a hare makes a judgment · the 
hare has no horns " there is some difficulty in taking it 
as a case of perceptual judgment, The hare is percep- 
tible but not the horns. The Siddhantin solves the 
problem for us. His adjectival theory 'runs to his 
rescue. 1 For him the judgment . the hare has no 
horns' does not carry a different import from the 
judgment . horns that are in a manifest state holding 
the relation of samavaya (inherence) with a cow are 
herein in an unmanifest state qualifying the hare. To 
put it briefly it means that the hare is characterised by 
horns in their state of abhava. Even as the hare is 
perceptihle its quality of being characterised by horns 
in their state of abhava is also perceptible. The 
Naiyayikas too hold the adjectival theory of predi- 
cation. What the Siddhantin cannot agree in with them 
is their conception of abhava. Abhava is for the 
Siddhantin unmanifestedness. It is not non-existence 
as the Naiyayikas think. A non-existent thing is 
8 contradiction. So long as it is a thing it exists and 
should exist for ever though in a subtle state. Further, 
abhava cannot be the cause of the imperceptibility of a 
thing. It is the object that is in the state of abhav8 
that is the cause of its imperceptibility. 
I The Prabhakaras and the Samkhyas hold that H 
is the perception of the bare room that gives us the 
cognition that there are no pots in the room. For them 
the absence of pots in a room is identical with tbe bare 
room. The Siddhantin objects to this conception of 
1. S.B. pp 187 · muya:rkQ
illaiye!!pata:rkkup porul.... 
. 
2. S.W.K, pps 157 and 158. 
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identity. If the absence of pots in a room is identicai 
with the bare room we should perceive the absence of 
pots in a room even when there are pots in it. Further. 
since there may be simultaneous abseI\ce of many 
things in the bare room, we should perceive all of them 
every time we perceive the bare room. This is never the 
case. So the theory of the Prabhakaras and the 
Samkhyas cannot be deemed to be correct. 


1 The Bha

iis and the Advaitins believe that every 
object has double aspects, namely, - existence and non- 
existence. When a pot has existence in a room, it can 
be cognized by means of perception or by some other 
means of know ledge to be existing there. When no 
such means yield any such knowledge of the object 
though it is capable of being known under these 
conditions, the object is judged by the very absence of 
knowledge to be non-existent in that place: This form 
of know ledge is an independent means of cognition 
and is caUed anupalabdhi or non-cognition. The 
Siddhantin takes exception to the meanings of the 
terms 'abhava' and 'anupalabdhi' as given by the 
BbaHas and the Advaitins. Abhava is not non-exis- 
tence but unmanifestedness; and anupalabdhi can 
never be called a form of knowledge if it signifies 
absence of know ledge. It is really the know ledge of an 
object in its unmanifest state as qualifying a place. 
Such a knowledge is perceptual. Hence anupalabdhi 
or abhava cannot be considered as an independent 
means of cognition, 


The Naiyayikas classify abhava into the four 
varieties, viz., prag-abhava, pradh vamsa-bh ava, atyanta- 
bhava and anyonya-' bhava. The Siddh:1ntin too 


1. a.W.K. pps 162 and 163. 
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accepts this clapsification but with the reservation that 
abhiiva means the state of an object by virtue of which 
it is unmanifest to the senses. lAccording to Saiva 
Siddhanta prag-abhava is prior non-manifestedness, 
The pot before it is produced is said to be in a state of 
priig-abhava or prior non-manifestpdness. Production 
consists in converting an object from its siik
ma (subtle) 
state of non-manifestedness to its sthiila (gross) state of 
rnanifestedness. The reserve process is called destruction, 
The priig-ahh1iva of an object is beginningless; but it is 
destroyed at the production of the object. Hence an 
object such as a pot can be said to be produced if its 
prag-abhiiva is destroyed. The jfiiinii-' bhiiva of the 
iitman is of this kind. Yet it cannot be destroyed as the 
cause of df'struction is lacking. Pradhvamsii-' bhava is 
posterior non-manifestedness. A particular pot on its 
destruction gets into the state of pradhvamsa-' bhiiva. 
This state of abhiiva when destroyed results in the 
re-emergence of the pot. The world of he, she and it on 
its destruction exists in its state of pradhvamsa-' bhava 
in its cause maya supported by Siva-sakti. In creation 
its pradhvamsii-'bhava gets destroyed and it re-emerges 
in its original form. If a sacrificial rite prescribed to 
be performed at a particular time is not done at that 
time, the non.observance of the rite is said to exist as 
papa
 (de-merit or sin) in a siik
ma (subtle) form in its 
state of pradh vamsa-' bh ava, which could he destroyed. 
So pradh vamsa-'bhiiva according to the Siddhiintin, has 
both a beginnipg and an end. Atyantii-'bhava is 
absolute non-manifested ness. All evolutes of mayii such 
as kala, niyati, avyakta, which remain eternally 
unmanifest to the senses are said to be in the state of 
atyantii-'hhiiva in their respective caUE'es or loci. The 
atyant ii-'hhava of a thing has neither a beginning nor 
1. S. B. pp 115. 
26 




 


,an end. Anyonyi-'bhiva [s mutl}31 non-manifested. 
ness. It is the cause of all bbeda or difference that we 
see in tbis world. A pot exists in a etate of anyonyi- 
'bhava in a. cloth and the cloth too may -be said to e:Kist 
>in this state in the pot. Anyonya-'bhava has both a 
beginning and an end. For it begins with the produc. 
tion of its locus and ends with its destruction. The 
,Siddhiintin does not speak of anyonyii-' bhiiva with 
respect to the eternals pati, pa
m and pasam; for these 
eternals are according to him imperceptible. 


CHAPTER 7. 


Theory of inference 
(i) Reasoning in general 
The subject of reasoning has engaged the attention 
of most of the philosophers of the West and the East, 
and there is generally a conflict of views among them. 
Yet there is some consensus of opini on in two res peets. 
In the first place all are agreed that reasoning is not a 
direct process as perception. In perception things are 
presented to us bodily, whereas in reasoning or inference 
they are not so ; a perceptual judgment is not depen- 
dent for it'3 truth on any other judgment, either 
perceptua.l or inferential; but an inferentia.l judgment 
is based on other judgments either perceptual or 
inferential. In perception truth dawns upon us and is 
directly perceived without the help of other judgments. 
'Whereas in inference, truth is perceived indirectly. 
]'or it is dependent on the assertion of other judgments. 
No doubt, perceptlon is as much menhl as inference; 
yet there is a difference in obtaining truths from either. 
An illustration will make the position clear. When I 
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see a particular obje.ct for the first time and assert 'this 
is a pot', I am said to percei va and my mental pJ;ocess 
is called perception; but when I come across it for a 
second time. and if I then assert 'this is the sawe as 
that' , the IDen tal process is called recogni tion. Here 
the relation asserted is the one subsisting between the 
perceptual element characterised by the term 'this' 
with the ideational element referred to by the term 
, that '. But when I further bring in another fact to 
corroborate my assertion by the statement . because it 
possesses such and such a mark'. the process i [} volved 
is no longer called recognition but is known as 
inference. Thus it is seen that the truth of an inferen- 
tial judgment is dependent on the truth of others. It 
would appear from the instance cited that inference is a 
process of transition of thought from ooe judgment to 
another. A careful analysis would show that it is not 
so. Even the conclusion 'this is the same as that' 
can be shown to be dependent for its truth on tIle two 
judgments, viz., . whatever possesses such and such a 
mark is that' and 'this possesses such and such a 
mark '. The first is implicit and the second is given in 
an explicit form. These two judgments together farm 
the premisses of inference, the former being called the 
major premiss and the latter the minor premiss. There 
are differem views as to how the truth of the major 
premiss is got at; but all philosophers are agreed that 
the minor premiss is a matter of perception. Thus we 
see that the perceptual judgment is not dependent on 
other judgments for its a:3sertion, and that the inferen- 
tial judgment involves the assert,ion of at least two 
other judgments. Hence it is seen that inference is 
not direct but mediate and is something more than 
perception. 
The second point on which all philosophers agree is 
the fact that in the process of reasoning, we pass from 
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truths given to us to further truths, The truths given 
to us are expressed in two or more judgments, wbich are 
the premisses of inference. The truth obtained is 
necessarily revealed to us in the form of one judgment, 
which is the conclusion of inference. The premisses 
and the conclusion constitute respectively the ground 
and product of inference. It is not necessary that the 
truth of the conclusion should be entirely unknown to 
us. In fact we may be familiar with it long before we 
.easoned in one particular way or other, What the 
inferential judgment reveals to us is the fact that the 
truths of the premisses imply the truth of the conclu- 
sion. There is an inner unity running through both the 
premisses and the conclusion, so much so, if we grant 
the validity of the premisses. the validity of the 
conclusion automatically follows_ The premisses by 
themselves assert relations of the form. · If A then B. 
if B then 0. if 0 then D '. Here the relations between 
A and B. Band C, and C and D, are given; and the 
relation between A and D is the further truth obtained. 
This truth is new in the sense that it is not given in the 
one or the other of the premisses asserted. It is revealed 
only when all the premisses are considered together. 
So the element of novelty in the truth of the conclusion 
consists rather in its source and not in its intrinsic 
character as truth. An inference which has not thf'se 
characteristics of mediacy and novelty cannot be 
worthy of the name of inference and will not be treated 
as such in the sequeL It is proposed to apply these two 
crucial tests of inferences to some of the so-called in- 
ferences usually treated in text books of Western logic 
before the next topic is taken up. 
The ordinary text-books on Western logic mostly 
divide inference into i.mmediate and mediate inferences; 
there is a further classification of mediate inference into 
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deductive or syllogistic and inductive inferences. .But 
according to the Indian systems, inference is only of the 
sy llogistic form of a peculiar ty pe. The Indian syllogism 
is, unlike the Aristotelian one, of a combined deductive- 
inductive form. It would appear that anumana or 
inference in the Indian system has no reference at all to 
, immediate inferences'. Objections have been raised on 
this point and the term' anumana' has been translated 
into English as · mediate inferecce' thereby implying 
that the Indian systems are defecti ve in their doctrine 
of inference as they have no place for · immediate 
inferences'. The objections will hold good if only there 
exist any inferences which can go by the name of 
, immediate inferences '. The Indian schools do not at 
all countenance the actual existences of such inferences. 
Even Bradley supports them when he says, · doubt 
extends not only to their nature and princi pIes of their 
procedure, but even attaches itself to their actual 
existence'. The so-called immediate inferences are 
derived flOm certain categorical statements by conver- 
sion, 0 bversion, con tra position, in version etc. In 
converting an assertorical judgment of the form · all A 
is B', we are said to infer the judgment · some B is A '. 
If we take the denotative view of judgments, the 
judgment 'all A is B' reduces to either' all A is all B · 
or · all A is some B '. If we convert these, we shall be 
having the judgments 'all B is all A', and · some B 
is all A', The inferred judgments do not at all give 
any new relations except a grammatical re-arrangement 
of subject and predicate. Suppose we take the predica- 
tive view of judgments. Then the judgment · all A is B j 
will be interpreted as . aU the A 's have a quality B; if 
we COIl vert this, we shall be getting the judgment 
· some things which have a quality B are all the A 's '. 
Her
 too there is no new relation obtained. In tbv 
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conversion of particular affirmative and universal 
negative judgments we fare no better. Thus the so- 
called inference by conversion, no matter whether the 
view taken of judgments is denotative or predicative, 
fails to stand the test of the essential characteristic of 
inference and hence cannot be regarded as inference. 


Again the obverse of a given judgment "A is B' is 
said to be 'A is not non - B ' ; here the inferred judg- 
ment can be proved to be not merely dependent on 
the given judgment but is as well based on the principle 
of contradiction which is implicitly assumed. If the 
judgments are read in extension, the judgment' A is B 
means 'B is there including A '; and the princi pIe of 
contradiction says 'where B is, there non-B is 
not '. Hence we have the inferred judgment I non-B 
cannot be there including A'; that is 'A is not 
included under non-B,' or is not non-B. Here 
the process of thought from the judgment I A is B 
to the judgment. A is not non-B' is not got direct, but 
mediated by a knowledge of the principle of contra- 
diction. Again if the judgments are read in intension, 
the judgment' A is B' means that' the attribute B is in 
A'; the principle of contradiction gives us the fact 
· where the attribute B is, there the attribute non-B 
cannot be.' Hence we conclude that the attribute 
non-B cannot be in A; that is A is not non-B; here 
too the conclusion is not derived solely from the given 
premiss; it depends also on another premiss which is 
implied, Thus the so-called immediate inference by 
obversion is never obtained from a single premiss alooe, 
and bence is not direct or immediate. It is based on 
another premiss as weU, which is implicitly assumed. 
If conversion and obversion cannot give us immediate 
inferences, there is aU the mOre no reason for us 
o 
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expect to get at immediate inferences by oontraposttion 
and inversion. There are a few others which commonly- 
go by the name of · immediate inferences' such 88 
immediate inference by change of relation, that by 
added determinants that by complex enumeration. that 
by converse relation. etc. All these will be found to be 
no inferences at a:I, or at least not immediate inferences. 
Thus the existence of immediate inference cannot be 
vouchsafed, So it is not proper to charge the Indian 
systems of a deficiency. In truth inference is mediate: 
the expression I mediate inference' is a tautology. 
Therefore I anumana' should be rendered into English 
as inference, and not as mediate inference. 


(ii) The Indian Syllogistic form of reasoning 
The Indian syllogism is, unlike the Aristotelian one, 
a combined deductive-inductive form of reasoning. It 
has all the merits of the Aristotelian syllogism and the 
four methods of induction deplete of their sho,rt-com- 
ings. A short sketch of the Aristotelian syllogism 
together with its defects and the faults of the four 
canons of induction are given first as a preliminary to 
the better understanding of the Indian syllogistic form 
of reasoning. 


The Aristotelian syllogism is a form of reasoning 
constituted of three categorical pre positi on£l , one of 
which is the conclusion and the remaining two are the 
premisses on which the conclusion is drawn, Each of 
'thl"sP prenosWon8 is a statement of relations between 
two of the three terms, viz,. the major, the minor. and 
midrlle terms Thfl l'111bjf'ct and precHcats of the con- 
clusion are respectivelv ca llpd the minor and the major 
te'"ms: and thf\ term which occurs in both the premisses 
but not in the conclusion is tprmed as the middle term; 
,the 'premiss which contains the major term is known as 
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the major premiss and the other which has the minor 
term the minor premiss. In the stock-example given 
in text books of logic, 


'All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man, 
Therefore Socrates is mortal' 
the terms · Socrates' and 'mortal' being the subject and 
the predicate of the conclusion f S
rates i
 mortal' are 
called the minor and the major terms respectively. The 
term · man' which occnrs in both the premisses is known 
as the middle term; tbe proposition' All men are mortal', 
as it contains the major term' mortal', goes by the 
name of 'major premiss '; the proposition 'Socrates is 
a man', having the minor term · Socrates' becomes the 
minor premiss. 


Now the utility of the Aristotelian syllogism in 
giving us true judgments has been questioned; for it is 
concerned with mere formal validity and not with truth. 
Given the truths of the premisses, the conclusion is 
deemed to be true; even this claim of formal logic has 
been disputed; for in the syllogism, 
· A II men are rational. 
Jack is a man, 
Therefore Jack is rational' 
the two premisses · AlI men are rational' and 'Jack is a 
man' can be held to be true to facts; but yet the conclu. 
sion 'Jack is rational' is liable to be refuted as untrue if 
Jack is found to be mental deranged. Again in the 
stock-example given previously, the major premiss 
contains an indeterminate term · mortal', which must 
mean 'liable to die " · doomwl to die' and · dead'. Any 
attempt to fix the connotation of the term to 8 single 
meaning expos
s the invalidity of the argument. 
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In the minor premiss the word C man t plainly stands for 
· dead man '; for it is a fact that Socrates is a dead man. 
Then the conclusion proves that the dead man Socrates 
is mortal in the sense of dead; in other words we have 
the conclusion that a dead man is dead. Surely this 
cannot be treated as inference. 


Even if we assume that a true conclusion can 
be obtained by the ass€'rtion of two premisses, forma) 
logic fares;; no bettAI', For if the validity of anyone 
premh
s is doubted, another syllogism has to be 
comtructed. ba!':ed on the assertion of two other pre- 
misses, to as"ert the truth of the premiss in question. 
Again if anyone questions the truth of the premisses of 
the latte!' svllogism. a further p"1ir of syllogisms, each 
b"l.'<ed on the assertion of two other premisQes are to be 
formed to guarantee their truths. Thus for every doubt 
raised, a syllogism based on two premisses is required 
to clear the doubt. Then there wi II bp no !'nd of 
assertions of premisses and constructions of sy llogisms ; 
thera is involved the fault of infinite regress which is 
difficult to avoid, Ari<:ltotle himself seems to have 
discerned this fault, when he proposed to remedy this 
def
ct by aS5;uming that the truths of the premisses 
doubted can be made to depend upon certain ultimate 
principles which are self-evident. The remedy proposed 
favours the intuitional theory of truth, which is not 
generally accepted by the majority of thinkers, It is 
on account of such short-comings as given above that 
formal logic has been condemned by F. C. S. Schiller as 
containing a system of fictions, which are false, needless 
and harmful. 


Again the four inductive methods advocated by 
.T_ S. "fill are dO\:1b.ted as tQ t\wir SQundness and efficacy 
in giving us univeIlSal truths from particular facts. 
27 
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The Canons of Mill have been shown by Bradley to be 
invalid and as presupposing universal truths; even if 
valid, they are p!'Oved to be not inductive at all in the 
sense of generalizing from praticulars. Thus the purely 
deductive form of reasoning of the traditional syllo
ism 
togetheJ' with the reasonin
 ba
ed on the inductive 
canon
 are failures as processes of reasoning giving us 
truths. 


But the Indian Syllogism, on the other hand can be 
charged neither as a system of fictions nor as one 
pre-supposing some universal truthR to infer other 
universal truths from particular facts, At every step 
of the processes of reasonin
 involved in the Indian 
syllogism, there is a reference to reality in the way of 
an appeal to facts. The Indian syllogism is not 
concerned with mere empty forms. No doubt it has a 
form but not one that can dispense with matter, The 
reasoning involved is both formal and material. Its 
merits lie in its combined character comprising both the 
deductive and inductive processes. A clear understand. 
ing of the Indian syl10gistic form of reasoning can be 
had by a proper study of the constituents of the Indian 
8Y llogism. 


The Indian syllogistic form of reasoning contains 
statements of relations involving the three terms, viz., 
pak
a, siidhya. and hetu, corresponding respectively to 
the minor, major and middle terms of the Aristotelian 
syllogism. 1 The pak
a is the IOCU8 of the object, whose 
presence in it is fir
t suspected and then asserted. It is 
that about which we desire to establish somethin
 by 
way of predicating of it some attribute believed to 
belong to it, but not definitely known to be such. When 
--- - -- - ------"--- ----------------- ---- -- --- - 
1. S.S,S. 1'1' 12 - Aivu
rut tUI)iyarpiilat1iya porulirukku- 
mi
am pakkame
appatum. ' 
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a person, who perceives a hill with smoke in it, infers 
that · the hill is fiery,' basing his inference on the two 
judgments' the hill is smoky' and' whatever is smoky is 
fiery,' the hill is said to be the pak
a. For the perception 
of smoke in the hill first hegets a doubt in him of the 
form that the hill mayor may not be fiery. Then the 
recollection of the truth of the judgment. whatevor is 
smoky is fiery' dispels his doubt and makes him 
positively certain that the hill is fiery. The h.ill being 
the locus of the object fire whose presence in it is proved 
after doubting is the pak
a. The Indian syllogism is 
intrinsically different from that of the Aristotelian. 
It is difficult to find exact parallels in the two systems, 
Yet the pak
a may be taken to correspond to the minor 
term of the Aristotelian syllogism. 


Related to the pak
a are the sapak
a (homologue) 
and the vipak
a (heterologue). 1 The sapak
 in any 
inference is the locus wherein the object whose rela- 
tionship with the pak
a is to be established is definitely 
known to be present; 2 and the vi pak
a is that wherein 
that object is inherently incapable of being present. In 
the process of reasoning, 


, the hill is fiery 
for it is smoky 
and whatever is smoky is 
fiery as is the kitchen " the · kitchen ' is' the sapak
a. 
For the inferable character of fieriness which is asserted 
of the pak
a, the hill, only after suspicion of its 
p resence in the hill, is assuredly and undoubtedly 
1. S S.S. pp 12-Atarke
uttukka
tappatuvatayt tu:g.iyap- 
pat
a porulirukkumi
am sapakka- 
meTIappatum '. 
2. Ibid pp 12 · appor
!illiitavitam vipakkame!}ap. 
pa
um . 
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known to belong to the kitchen. Again, 
n the argu- 
ment 


, the h ill is fiery 
for it is smoky 


and whatever IS nOll-fiery is 
non-smoky, as is the lake', the 'lake' is the vipak
, 
for the character of fieriness w hieh is asserted of the 
pak
 is intrinsically incapable of be;ng predicated of 
the lake. The sapak"a iu so far as it is defini tely 
known to possess the character inferable of the pakf?a is 
a homologue to it; and the vipakf?a as long as it is 
characterised by the absence of the inferable character 
is a heterologue to it. 


The Sadhya, which may be taken to correspond to 
the major term of the Aristotelian syllogism. is the 
object whose presence in the pak
a is to be established 
by the process of inference. It is not apprehended 
directly, and has to be proved to belong to the pak
a, 
not by direct observation but indirectly. If an inference 
is made tbat a hill is fiery as it is smoky, the sadbya is 
the fire; for it is tbis that is sought to be proved to 
belong to tbe pak
a, the hill. All schools of Indian 
philosophy do not think alike on the subject of the 
sadhya. The Ad vaitins agree with the Siddbanlin in 
holding the vitw that in the form of reasoning given 
above, . fire' is the sadhya. But the Miman"akas and 
the Buddhists say that what is inferred is . the hill as 
related to the fire.' The N aiyayikas, however, a! e of 
opinion that the sadhya may be according to occa"ion 
one or the other of the following three, viz. - . the 11111 
as rela.ted to fire " · the fire a8 related to the bill' or 
· smoke as related to fire'. The Mimansakas and the 
Buddhists see in the sadhya nothing but the pak
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in a new relation. But the Ad vaitins and the 
Siddhantins hold that the sadhya is an attributie 
whieh is to be predicated of the pakl:}a, So long 
as anumana or inference is held to be an indirect 
process, the sadhya cannot be one that is perceptible. 
The pak
a is pelceptible, and so the sadhya cannot be 
the pak
a even with the new relation, Therefore the 
view that w hat is inferred is 'the hill as related to the 
fire' cannot be maintained, This view gives undue 
emphasis to the aspect of the pak
a. If the sadhya be 
taken to be an attribute, which is to be predicated of 
the pak
a, there does not appear any flaw. Thus the 
Siddhantin, as supported by the Ad vaitins, can be said 
to have the right conception of the term' sadhya'. The 
Naiyayika view is more or less teleological and not 
metaphysical and does not deserve a criticism in this 
thesis. 


The hetu is the link between the pak
a and the 
sadhya. It corresponds to the middle term of an Aristo. 
telian 8Y llogism and has relations both with the pak
a 
and the sadhya, If the Indian syllogism be thrown 
into the form of the Aristotelian one, the pak
a will be 
the minor term the siidhya the major term and tbe hetu 
the middle term. It is difficult to convert the Indian 
syllogism into the Aristotelian one without shaking the 
very foundations on which the Indian syllogism is 
huilt. Yet for pur poses of terminology, tbe term pak
a 
will be translated as minor term, the siidhya as major 
term, and betu as a middle term. Now the Retu or 
middle term has a relation of universal concomitance 
with the siidhya or major term and also abides in the 
pak
a or minor term, It is this cllaractar of the hetu or 
middle term, which makes it possible to connect the 
sadhya or ma-Jor term with the pak
 or minot' term, 
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According to Siviigt'a Yogi, as with the Naiyiiyikas, 
the hetu or midd Ie term has the five characteristics, viz.- 
pak
adharmatii. sapak
asatva, vipak

atva, abadhita- 
vi
ayatva. and asatpratipak
atva. Of these a hetu is 
said to possess the characteristic of p.1ksadharmata, if 
it abides in the pak
a or minor term, In the reasoning, 
· The hill is fiery; 
for it is smoky 
and whatever is smoky is fiery, as is 
the kitchen' the hetu smoke has this characteristic as 
it abidea in the pak
a, the hill. A hetu has the charac- 
teristic of sapak
asatva if it abides in the sapak
as or 
homologues, wherein the siidhya or major term too 
exists. In the above form of reasoning Jhe hetu smoke 
has this characteristic as well; for it abides in the 
sapak
a the kitchen, wherein the sadhya fire too is 
found to be present. A hatu possesses the characteristic 
of vipak
asatva, if it does not abide in the vipak
as or 
heterologues, wherein thesadhya or major term is absent. 
In the argument, 
· The hill is fiery; 
For it is smoky 
and whatever is non-fiery IS non-smoky 
as is the lake'. 


The betu smoke has this characteristic as it does 
not abide in the vipak
a the lake, where the major term 
fire is invaria.bly absent. Abiidhitavi
ayatva is said to 
be a characteristic of the hetu or middle term if the 
presence of the hetu in the pak
a is not incompatible. 
In the two examples given above, the hetu has this 
characteristic also; for there is no incompatibility for 
the hetu, the tlmoke to abide in the pak
a the hill. 
A8atpratipak
tva belongs to the hetu or middle term, 
wbich is characterised by an absence of counteracting 
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reS8on. The hetu, smoke in so far as it is used to prove 
the presence of fire in a hill has this characteristic of 
a8atpratipak
atva as there is nothing to counteract it, 
If a sadhya is to be predicated of a pak
a both by means 
of positive and negative examples 8S in the two 
instances given above. it is very essential that the hetu 
should possess all these five characteristics; if anyone or 
more of these characteristic3 are lacking to the hetu. 
the argument would be fallacious. But in the case of 
an exclusively affirmative inference, the hetu cannot 
have the characteristic of vi paksasatva, though it 
should possess the remaining four characteristics; and 
in the case of an exclusively negative inference, the 
ch aracteristic of sa pakl:!asatva does not belong to 
the hetu, which should have the other four characteris- 
tics, 


Every reasoning requires a form; and the Indian 
syllogism is the form of reasoning adopted by the 
Indian thinkers; It consists of the five members, viz., 
prati, jfiii hetu. udiiharaI)a, u panaya and nigamana 
containing statements of relations principally of the 
three terms - paba, siidhya and hetu, The Siddh antin's 
views of the members of the syllogism are set forth aA 
follows :- 


(1) The pratijfiii or proposition is the first member 
of the syllogism. It is a tentative statement of relation 
either affirmative or negative between the pak
a or 
minor term "I.nd thE'! f"adhya or major term It merely 
gives one's position with respect to an inference which 
has yet to be made. The thought of the conclusion 
is entertained in it without giving any grounds to 
justify it. It has got to be asserted as true only by the 
other memoers of the syllogism; it does not by itRel! 
assert anything, It tells us at the most what the locus 
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of inference is and what we want to infer with respect 
to it. 


(2) The hf'tu or re
son i
 the second mp,mber of 
the sy 1I0gism, It gi ves us th e rea
on for th f\ a
sertion 
of the truth of the statement tentatively held as the 
pratijfiii; for it asserts a relation either affirmative or 
negative between the middle term and the minor term. 
implying by this a5'sertion, tnat the major term i'1 
related to the minor term either affirmatively or 
negatively. It also necessitate
 the mention of the 
third member of the syllogism, udiiharaI).a, which 
contains the other ground of iT1ference which is implicit 
in it though not expressed explicitly. If one who de
ires 
to infer that a hill is fiery advances as his reason the 
statement I for it is smoky', we have an instance of a 
netu in the statement «for it is smoky'. If on the 
other hand, someone gives as his res"on the statement 
· the hill is non.fiery' to infer the fact that it is non- 
smoky, the former statement constitutes the hetu. 


(3) The UdiiharaI)a or example is the third member 
of the syllogism. It gives a universal relation of 
concomitance of either the presence of the hetu (middle 
term) with that of the sadhya (major term) or the 
absence of the sadhya (major term) with that of the 
hetu (middle term), supported in each case by an 
apposite instance. If the relation is one of agreement 
in presence between the hetu (middle term) and the 
sadhya (major term) the instance cited is a homologue; 
but if the sa:dhya (major term) and the hetu (middle 
tenn) agree in their absence, we have a case of a 
heterologue. While the hetu or reason states that the 
middle term abides in the pak
a or the minor, with the 
implication tha.t there is either an agreement in 
presence between 1;he hetu or midd Ie term and the 
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8adhya or major term, or an agreement in absence 
between the siidhya or major term and the hetu or 
middle term, the udiihara1].a explicitly brings out these 
implications with reference to apposite instances. If a 
conclusion is drawn that a hill is fiery on the ground that 
it is smoky, the latter statement constitutes the hetu 
or reason for the inference made. The reason is incom. 
plete if not for one or the other of the implied univ€'rsal 
judgments · whatever is smoky is fiery' and · whatever 
is non-fiery is non-smoky'. The first of these general 
statements is illustrated by the kitchen, where smoke is 
invariably found to be associated with fire, while the 
second by the lake, where there is absence of fire in 
association with absence of smoke. If these implied 
judgments are stated explicitly each with its own in- 
stance as when we say · whatever is smoky is fiery as 
is the kitchen' or 'whatever is non-fiery is non-smoky 
as is the lake' we have cases of udiiharsQiis or examples. 
If the hetu or reason corresponds to the minor premiss 
of an Aristotelian syllogism of the first figure, the 
udiiharaQa or example corresponds to the major premiss. 
The truths of these general statements that are com- 
prised under the udiiharaI)a or example are got at by 
inductive inference hased on observed facts of positive 
and negative instances, It is this characteristic of the 
udiihara1].a that makes the Indian syllogism a combined 
deductive-inductive form of reasoning, giving an 
inference which is formally valid and materially true. 


(4) The upanaya or application is the fourth mem- 
ber of the syllogism. It tells us that the pak
a or 
minor term can be brought under the universal principle 
with it:3 apposite instance as given in the udiihara1'J,a. 
In other words, it gives us to understand that the uni- 
versal princi pIe with its instance is applicable to the 
28 
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cue of the pak
a or minor term in question, When the 
udiiharat)a asserts that there is a universal relation of 
agreement in presence between the hetu or middle term 
and the siidhya or major term as is illustrated in a posi- 
tive instance, the upanaya states that the hetu or middle 
term abides in the pak
a or minor term, just in the same 
way as the hetu or middle teT'm as pervaded by the 
siidhya or major term abides in a Bapak!\!
 or homologue. 
Thus if the first three members of the syllogism aT'e as 
follows:- Pratijfiii the hin is fiery 
Hetu for it is smoky 
Udiiharana whatever is smoky is fiery, as is 
the kitchen, the upanaya will be of the form' so, like the 
kitchen the hill is smoky'. But if the udiiharaI)a gives 
a universal relation of agreement in absence between 
the siidhya or major term and the hetu or midd Ie term 
with respect to a negative instance, the upanaya denies 
the absence of the hetu or the middle term in the pak
a 
or minor term, unlike 88 in the vipak
a or hetero- 
logue where the absence of the hetu or middle term 
is found to be invaribly consequent to the absence of 
the siidhya or major term. In a syJIogism where the 
first three members are as follows:- 
Pratijfiii the hill is fiery 
fletu for it is smoky 
Udiiharana whatever is non-fiery is non- 
smoky as is the lake, the upanaya turns out to be 
, unlike the lake, the hill is not non-smoky t. It must 
be understood that the upanaya or application is not 
a mere repetition of the hetll or reason. There is a 
difference between the two; whereas the latter simply 
gives a relation affirmative or negative between the 
hetu or middle term and the pak
a or minor term, the 
former strengthens the relation with reference to an 
apposite ins_nee. 
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(5) The Nigamana or oonclusion ii! the fifth 
member of the syllogism. It definitely asserts the 
relation between the pak
 or minor term and the 
sadhya or major term. It differs from the pratijfia or 
proposition in that it has a conclusive assertion, whereas 
tlie latter has only a tentative one. Its states with 
reference to a positive instance that the sadhya or 
major term, wUich is pervasive of the hetu or middle 
term (as is iUu8trated in a sapak
 or homologue) is 
related to the pak
a or minor term. But in the case 
of a negative instance it asserts that the sadhya or 
maJor term which has a relation of agreement 
in absence with the hetu or middle term as is 
found in a vipak
a or heterologue, can be predicated of 
the pak
a or the minor term. It is the last member of 
the sy 110gism. It completes the process of inference 
which is begun in the pratijiia. Its importance can be 
seen only with reference to the other members of the 
syllogism. So two examples of syllogisms, one with a 
positive instance and the other with a negative instance 
are given below. 
(a) A syllogism with a positive instance. 
Pratijiia The hill is fiery 
Hetu For it is smoky 
UdaharaQ.a Whatever is smoky is fiery as is the 
ki tchen. 
U panaya So like the kitchen the hill is smoky 
Nigamana Therefore like the kitchen the hill is 
fiery. 
(
) A syllogism with a negati\'e instance. 
Pratijna The hill is fiery 
Hetu For it is smoky 
UdaharaJ)a Whatever is non-fiery is nOli-smoky 
as is the lake 
U panaya So unlike the lake, the hill is not 
non.smoky 
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Nigamana Therefore unlike tbe lake the hill is 
not non-fiery, i e., the hill is fiery, 
Tbe different schools of Indian philosophy are not 
all agreed on the number of members of a sy llogism. 
While the Naiyiiyikas support the five.-membered 
syllogism, the BbiiHiis and the Advaitins believe in a 
tbree-membered syllogism consisting of either the first 
three members or the last three, But the Buddhists 
reduce the sy llogism to the two members, namely - the 
UdiiharaI}.a and tbe U panaya. Arunandi Siviicariyar, the 
autbor of Sivajiiana Siddhiyar seems to think that the 
five-membered sy llogism is out of date and holds the 
view tbat the first three members are sufficient to 
construct a syllogism. Sivajfiana Yogi in interpreting 
him supports his statement when be says tbat tbe five- 
membered sy llogism is adopted by the Tarkikas etc. 
I But 8i viigra Yogi and Maraijfiiina Desikar, who are 
both commentators of 8ivajfiana Siddhiyiir, hold the 
view that the three membered syllogism as well as the 
five-membered one are both acceptable to the Sai viis. 
It,is a pity that these commentators are too conservative 
in not rejecting the five-membered syllogism even after 
it has been found not to represent the true process of 
reasoning. 


It is usually supposed that actual reasoning 
proceeds on from the though ts of given premisses to the 
tbough t of the conclusion. But the fa
t is, as Joh 080n 
bolds. the reverse in most cases. For we first entertain 
the thought contained in the conclusion and then 
proceed to find out grounds to justify it. The 
Slddhiintin, wbo believes in first giving tbe pratijfiii or 
proposition and then bringing in sufficient grounds to 
assert the truth of the proposition in the form of the 
judg ments given by the hetu or reason and tbe 
"--
 ------------
 
.I.. 8.S.A.. pp 190 and 195. 
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udiiharaJ1,a or example, is tacitly following the natural 
order of though t-processes. Further the though ts of 
the upanaya and nigamana are included under the 
udaharaJ1,a in its full form. Hence it may be concluded 
that the Siddhiintin's conception of tbe syllogism as a 
three-membered one and not as a five-membered one is 
in keeping with the common-sense point of view. 


(iii) Definition of Anumiina or inference 
1 A numana or inference is, according to Sivajfiiina 
Yogi. the jfiiina sakti of the iitman, which has a doubt- 
free but errorless cognition of an object hidden to view, 
not by direct observation, but by means of a knowledge 
of a hetu or probans, which has an aviniibhiiva samban- 
dha (relation of universal concomitance) with the 
object. 2 The Pau
kara .A.gama speaks of anumiina or 
inference as avabhodakam or cognition of objects, which 
are parok
a or remote in time or place to the cognizer, 
with the help of a knowledge of dr
a.vyiipti or 
universal and indubitable concomitance between the 
hetu or probans and the siidhya or probandum. 3The 
commentator gives us to understand that this statement 
is never meant to be a definition of anumiina or infer- 
ence. It gives us merely its upakiiraka lak
aJ1,a or 
auxiliary mark. Its mukhya lak
J1,a or essential 
characteristic consists in its being the cit-sakti, which 
in association with the p sychosis of the buddhi has 
- ---- ---.- 
1. 8,8.8. pp 8 - 'anfiii!!am nereyariyappa
uvata!!ric 
ciitittup parar piilatay maraintumnra 
poru!ai atanai viHunirikatu yaJ1,
umu- 
ta!!ay niKalum etuvalkkoJ1,tu avvaru- 
J1,arvatiikiya ii!!miivi!!atu na.nacatti 
karutala!avaiye!!appa
um '. 
2. P.B. pp 537 ' Anumiinamdrtavyiiptya 
parok
iirthavabhodakam ' 


3, Ibid pp 537, 


. 
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cognition of objects. The commentator proceeds to 
examine the statement about anumana given in the 
Pau
kara Agama before he himself gives a definition. 
The use of the term 'parok
a' in the statement, be 
says, will bring in the fault of ativyapti or over-perva- 
sion as it will lDclude sabda or verbal testimony as well 
within its scope. For sabda or verbal testimony too is 
a means of cognition used for cognizing objects, which 
are parok
a or remote in time or place to the cognizer. 
The expression . d.r
avyapti' however, it is asserted, 
precludes the application of the statement to sabda or 
verbal testimony. Further the use of t.he term ' parok
a', 
he urges, sets aside the fault of ativyapti or over-perva- 
sion with respect to perception preceded by doubt, as 
perception is of objects which are here and now. More- 
over if it is said tQat there is a fault of avyapti or 
non-pervasion SlDce the statemen.t is not applicable in 
the case of inference by one desiring to infer something 
which is perceived directly, he denies that the fault 
of avyapti has any scope over there as inference is 
only concerned with such objects as are not here 
and now. Further-on he says that the statement 
about inference in the Pau
k:ara .A.gama merely 
gi ves the sawanya lak
aI)a or the generic character 
common both to bhrama (error) and prama (truth). 
The specific nature of anumiina can be had only 
if the word . avabhodakam' in the statement is 
quahfied by the word · yatbarthatvam' meaning 
. state of being as they really are '. Thus the cognition 
of objects as they reaHy are (the objects being parok
a 
or rdmote in time or place to the cognizer) with the 
hel p of a know ledge of d!
a-vy a pti Or relation of 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum 
constitutes the upakaraka or auxiliary but specific 
cbaracteristic of anumana. Yet according to the 
commentator of the Pau
kara Agama, the true definition 
of anumina consists in its being the cit-Sakti, whioh 
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gi ves a doubt - free but errorless inferential cognition 
of the form of paki!a - dharmatiijfiiinam, knowledgA of 
the abidance of the hetu or middle term in the pak
a 
or the minor term as associated with a vyapti jniinam 
(know ledge of the uni versal and indubitable concomi- 
tance of the hetu or middle term with the siidhya or 
major term,) The inferential cognition is the doubt- 
free errorless know ledge of the abidance of the hetu or 
middle term as pervaded by the sadhya or major term 
in the pak
a or mjnor term. 
1 According to Siviigra Yogi, anumiina or inference 
is a knowledge of a thing as it really is, - such know- 
ledge being accidenta111 qualified as inferential 
cognition, He flays that anumiina or inference may 
be definpd as knowledge obtained by vyiipti jfianam 
(knowledge of universal concomitance between the 
h etu' or midd Ie term and the sadhya or major term) 
of an object, remote in time or place to the cognizer, in 
its true nature. Both the definitions of anumiina or 
inference, given by Siviigra Yogi, are in terms of the 
upakiiraka lak
!u)a of anumiina. It is not that he is 
not familiar with the mukhya laklllaI)a or essential 
nature of anumiina. 2 For in other places he refers to 
pratyak
a, anumana and sabda as the cit-sakti in 
association with certain groups of tre evolutes of miiyii 
or primordial matter, - each grou p being different for 
each pramiiI)8, So he does not seem to materially differ 
with either Sivajfiiina Yogi or the commentator of 
the Pau
kara Agama in his conception of anumiina. 
All systems of Indian philosophy agree with the 
Saiva Siddhiintin that an infArential cognition is never 
got at by direct observation, but is the result of a 


1. S.B.S. pp 116. 
2. S.S.A. pp 99, 
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vyiptijiHinam (knowledge of universal concomitance). 
Vatsyayana, the Bha
yakara of the Nyaya siitras states 
that anumana or inference is the consequential cogni- 
tion of an object. the probandum by means of the 
cognition of a probans, GiiIigesa, the father of the 
modern Nyaya school of philosophy, defines anumana as 
the knowledge that the middle term, which is in 
invariable concomitance with the major term abides in 
the minor term. Prasastapada, the Bhii.
yakara of the 
VaiSel[lika sutras regards anumiina or inference as that 
which arises from the perception of the linga or probans. 
The Bankhyiis state that the generic nature of anumiina 
or inference consists in its being knowledge of the 
presence of the middle term as pervaded by the major 
term abiding in the minor term. The Mimansakas say 
that inference is the cognition of a non-proxi
ate 
object by the perception of one factor of a well-recog- 
nized relationship. The Jains hold the view that 
anumana is valid knowledge of the sadhya or major 
term consequent on a perception of the hetu or middle 
term and the recollection of the relation of invariable 
concomitance between the hetu or middle term and the 
sadhya or major term. The Buddists define anumana as 
knowledge obtained through the hetu or probans poss- 
essing its three characteristics, viz., its abidance in the 
pakf;!a or minor term, its presence in the sapak
as or 
homologues, and its absence in the vipakl[las or hetero- 
loguas. 


Thus we see that all the Indian schools of philoso- 
phy are more or less agreed that an inferential cognition 
is dependent on two or more previous cognitions for its 
vaJidity. But whereaA the other systems regard 
inference as merely a means of giving inferential cog- 
nition, the Saiva Siddhiintin goes further and speaks of 
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inference as the cit-sakti, which in association with 
certain evolutes of Maya serves as a means of obtaining 
empirical knowledge of the inferential type. According 
to the Siddhantin. inference is an accidental but in.. 
separable character of the itman; it is manifested, as 
are pratyak
a and sabda, only in the petta nilai (state 
of bondage) of the atman and remains unmanifest in its 
mukti nilai (state of release). 
(iv) The grounds of inference 
V)'apti and paksadharmata are, according to the 
Siddhantin. the two grounds on which an inference can 
be made. Of them vyapti is considered first as it is a 
much discussed subject in the different Indian systems 
of philosophy. It is held to be the foundation stone of 
all inferences. If not for the relation of vyapti existing 
between terms, no inference can be made. The logical 
ground of all inferences revolves on the pivot of vyapti. 
What is vyapti 
 How is it known? The Siddhantin's 
answers to these questions are treated below. 


When one object or event is indissolubly connected 
with another object or event in such a way that the 
presence of the former or the absence of the latter is 
always and invariably attended respectively by the 
presence of the latter or the absence of the former, the 
former object or event is said to have vyii pti or pervasion 
with the latter; the former is called the vyapya 
(pervaded) in relation to the latter which is the vyapaka 
(pervader). It is a fact that smoke has an indissoluble 
connection with fire; for whatever is smoky is fiery and 
whatever is non-fiery is non-smoky. Therefore smoke 
is said to possess vyipti or pervasion with respect to 
fire. It is a vyipya 
pervaded) in relation to fire, which 
is its vyapaka (pervader). Another term for the 
relation of vyipti is avinibhava - sambandha or the 
18 
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relation of universa.l concomitance. There is vyapti or 
avinabhava between smoke and fire, but not between 
fire and smoke, For the statemdnt · whatever is smoky 
is fiery' is true; but the statement 'whatever is fiery 
is smoky' cannot be maiotained to be true; for fire can 
exist without being attended by smoke, If of two 
objects whlch bave the relation of vyapti or aviniibhava 
sambandha, one is directly apprehended in a certain 
locus while the oti:ler is not, the latter is inferred to be 
present in the same locus by virtue of the relation of 
vyapti or aVlDabhava. sambandha which the former has 
with respect to the latter. 1t is the relation of vyapti 
holding between the hetu or middle term and the 
sadhya or major term, that enables us to infer tbat 
the sadhya or major term is related to the pakfi\a or 
minor term. In the case of a hill that is smoky, if one 
wants to infer tbat it is fiery it is essential that he 
should have knowledge of the relation of vyiipti that 
bolds between the hetu, smoke, and the sadhya, fire. 
Th us vyapti is a logical ground of all inferences. 


Tile 
iddhantm distinguishes between two kinds of 
vyiipti; one is the anvayavyapti or the relation of posi. 
tive concomitance and the other is the vyatireki vyiipti 
or tbe relation of negative concomitance. An example 
for the anvaya vyapti is Wustrated by the statement 
I whatever is smoky is fiery', Herein the idea is that 
there is an indissoluble connection between smoke and 
fire, such that the presence of the former is al ways 
attended by the presence of the latter, There is agree- 
ment in presence between smoke and fire; that is, there 
should be no cases of the appearance of the former with
 
out tile latter also accompanying it. Vyatireki vyapti, 
on tbe other band, is had when we say I whatever is 
non-fiery is non-smoky'. Here too t1\6 connectjon 
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between smoke and fire is indi'ssoluble in the sense that 
the absence of the latter is always and inevitably 
followed by the absence of the former. There is agreement 
in absence between fire and smoke; in other words there 
are no cases of the absence of fire not being followed by 
the absence of smoke. 


I AruI)a"!!dhi Sivacariyar seems to a.ee three further 
different types of vya pti, when he classifies the hetu or 
middle term into the three kinds. viz., svabhava hetu. 
karyahetu and anupalabdhi hetu. His basis of classi- 
fication is the relation which the hetu or middle term 
holds with tbe siidhya or major term, A consideration 
of the natures of each of these kinds of hetu or middle 
term will reveal to us the characters of each of the types 
of vyapti involved. To begin with, the words' ma' etc. 
by virtue of their ow n natures, without deppnding on 
extraneous causes, are said to possess sakti (potencie;) 
signifying things called tree etc. The sakti posseRs:ed 
by the word · ma' meaning 'mango tree' in so far as 
it signifies a thing called tree is known as svabhava 
hetu or sakasahetu (co-existent middle term) ; there is 
concomitance between the two co-existents, the hetu 
which is the mango tree and the sadhya which is the 
tree. Since the' ma ' is identical with the tree, the rela- 
tion of co-existence in this case is one of tiidatmya or 
identity; for tiidiitmya is given to be the relation holding 
between two things, which are essentially abheda or non- 
different from each other in spite of some difference. 
The 'mii' because it is a tree is identical with 
the trE'e though it has a difference with the tree in that 
it signifes a mango tree. Again kiirya hetu is said to 
be h!\d when an effect such as smoke is used to infer its 
cause such as fire. The vyapti between the hetu smoke 


1. S.8,8, pp 12. 
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and the sadhya fire is based on the principle that an 
effect and its cause are indissolubly connected together 
such tbat the presence of the former always indicates the 
pre£:lence of the latter. Further the fact that the absence 
of coolness of the atmosphere indicates the absence of dew 
is given as an instance of anupalabdhi hetu. It is an 
admitted fact that coolness of the atmosphere is the cause 
of the formation of dew. Therefore vyapti in the 
instance given has its basis on the princi pIe that the 
absence of a cause is always a mark of the absence of 
its effect, So according to Arul}andi Sivacariyar, 
vyapti may be either anvaya (aflhmative) or vyatireki 
(negative), The anvaya vyapti may be one of co-exis- 
tance between the hetu and the sadhya or one based on 
the principle that the presence of an effect indicates tbe 
presence of a cause. But the vyatireki vyapti is 
dependent on the principle that an absence of a cause 
is al ways a mark of the absence of its effect. 


1 Sivajfiana Yogi with his characteristic gramma. 
ticalskiU interprets A ru
andi Sivacariyar in his own 
way. He speaks of anupalabdhi hetu as one that is 
used to infer both (1) the absence of an effect from the 
absence of its cause and (2) the absence of a cause from 
the absence of its effect. Further he gives us to under- 
stand that there is as well a kar8
a hetu which makes 
it possible to infer an effect from its caUE1e, As it is a 
well-known fact that a cause can be there without 
producing its effect, the inference of the abEence of a 
cause from the absence of its effect and that of the 
presence of an effect from the presence of a C!luse cannot 
be treated as oorroot. They are only of a prohative 
value. So Sivaji'iana Yogi cannot be taken as serious 
i n his interpretation. Perhape what he means is the 
}, s. S. s. 12 and 13. 
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fact that the effect pre-exists in the cause in a subtle 
state even before it is manifested in a grOlJI!I 
form. Subram8:Qya Desikar seems to be blindly 
adopting Sivajfiana Yo
i's interpretation. Siviigra 
Yogi and Ji'iiina Prakasar cannot however be accused 
of wron
 interpretations. But Nir8.mba A lakiyar 
and Maraijfiana Desikar do not seem to be above blame. 
It mUllt be understood that the Siddhiintin is a sat-karya 
viidin, who believes in the pre.e
istence of effects in 
their respective cause!'!. Sivajfiana Yogi cannot be held 
to be wrong in his interpretation in the li
ht of his 
vada (tenet) ; for it is quite possible to infer the absence 
of a cause from the ab"ence of its effect, provided the 
effect is denied to exist even in a siik
ma or subtle 
state. A
ain it is also possible to infer the presence of 
an effect at lea
t in a subtle form from the presence 
of its caURe. Thus Sivajfiana Yogi and others do not 
seem to be wron
 provided they are interpreted with 
reference to their doctrine of satkaryavada. 
If smoke is considered as a true effect of the cause 
fire. the vyiipti involved in thA following statements 
must hold good on the basis of satkiiryavada. 
(1) Wha.tever is smoky is fiery, 
(2) Whatever is fiery is smoky, 
(3) Whatever is non-smoky is non-fiery, 
(4) Whatever is non-fiery is non-smoky. 
But Sivajfiana Yogi shows a partiality for the 
principles underlying the first and the fourth statements 
only when he spflaks of anvayavyapti and vyatireki 
vyapti. Evidently these are the two statements holding 
true of the 
ross ohjects, smoke and fire The principles 
contained in the second and third statements can apply 
to gross objects provided that fire is one that is produced 
from wet fuel. The exclusive uses of the first and 
fourth statements only on the part of Sivajfiana Yogi 
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indicates that he is referring to gross objects <?nly and 
not to eu btle ones as wen. If he refers to gross objects 
only his interpretation of anupalabdhi hetu cannot be 
maintained to be correct If objects in their suhtle 
states are also included, then the statements illustrating 
vyatireki vyii pti must be revised addin
 proper deter- 
minants to the one or the other of the two terms, hetu 
and siidhya. making the one as the true cause of the 
other so that the denial of either migh t lead us inevit- 
ably to the denial of the other, But SivajfiiinB Yogi 
has not done this either. For in illustration of Bnu- 
palabdhi hetu he gives us examples drawn from 
common e-xperience, where the hetu and the siidhya 
given are not such that one is a true cause of the 
other. According to him feeling of coldness is an 
effect of the presence of dew. so that the absence 
of the fee1in
 of coldness leads us to infer the 
absence of dew. But he does not want us to infer the 
absence of fire from the aosence of smoke. It is difficult 
to reconcile the contradiction involved in these state- 
ments. It is believed that there are omissions of certain 
. relevant statements, which if present would not only 
acquit him of his contradictions but also raise him to 
the status of a true exponent of the Saiva Siddhiinta 
principles, 
Now the problem of the means of knowin(l; vyapti 
forces itself to the front. How do we pass from 
observed facts of concomitance of smoke and fire in the 
kitch-en ete,. to the universal relation of concomitance 
between smoke and fire generally? A few particular 
cases of concomitance only are all that is observed, 
But the general statement contains mueh more 
information than are contained in the observed facts. 
There is a leap from the know ledge of particulars to that 
of the unknown universal comprising elements both of 
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the past, present and future as well as the near and the 
remote. What is the guarantee that the leap is not 
into the dark? Above all what is it by means of 
which the uni versal relation of vyapti is ascertained 7 
Is it known by perception or by inference, or by verbal 
testimony? The Carvakas would have us believe that 
it does not faU within the scope of perception, be i
 
external or internal. They say that external perception 
is possible only if there be sense object contact and that 
in the case of universals, which comprise elements of 
the past, future and the remote, there cannot be such 
contacts. Internal perception too, they say, cannot 
apprehend the universals as the mind which is the 
organ concerned in this ty pe of perception cannot act 
independently of the senses. Further another inference 
as well cannot give us a knowledge of vyapti. If it 
does, that will be dependent on a third, which would 
require a fourth and so on ; the process of dependence 
of one inference on another will have no end, leading 
up to an infinite regress, which cannot be avoided. 
Again vyapti cannot be known even by verbal testi- 
mony. For it may he urged as with the Vaise
ikas 
that verhal testimony is not an independent means of 
cognition but is included under inference,; and vyapti 
which can be established by inference can never be 
ohtained from verbal testimony which is a species of 
inference; or else the reason may be advanced that the 
knowledge of the vyapti being dependent on the recog- 
nition of a mark or sign in the form of the language 
used involves inference which leads us nowhere. Thus 
according to the carvakas, vyapti cannot be known by 
any means of cognition. 
1 As against the Carviikiis, the Siddhantin contends 
that vyapti can he kn0wn b oY" inductive inference based 
1. 88,8. pp 12 - · avinapavamaritarka:Q aiyamaruttar- 
poruttuc capakkamvi-pakkamiralJ.
um 
velJ.
appa1umeTIpar ... ..: 
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on observation of positive and negative inferences. If 
perception alone can be relied as a valid means of cog- 
nition the position of tbe Carviikiis in rejecting the 
doctrines of the other schools will be ridiculous; for it 
is not hy perception but by inference that the Ciirvakas 
can know that the alien schools are wrong; and this 
inference will be found to involve some kind of vyapti, 
which they have to admit, I The Siddhiintin presses 
the view that the Carviikiis have to admit validity to 
inference merely because purposive activity on the part 
of an adherent of the Carviikas doctrines will have to 
cease as he cannot be sure that he will live for the suc- 
ceeding moment to enjoy the fruits of his exertion. It 
is by inference that the Carviikas, too, know that they 
will survive for the succeeding movements. If once they 
admit inference to be valid, they will have to accept 
the fact that vyiipti can be known. 


Z The Naiyiiyikas say that vyiipti can be known by 
means of samiinya lak
aI}.a pratyakl:ia. In kitchens etc, 
where particular smokes are found in concomitance 
with particular fires, the jati or class smoke is also per- 
ceived with the jati or class, fire as co-existent. In some 
cases where particular fires are seen without smoke, the 
jiti fire is not found in concomitance with the jiiti 
smoke. Thus perception by way of jati or class gives us 
the vyiipti between smoke and fire; and it is perception 
that denies vyiipti between fire and smoke. Sivajfiana 
Yogi doos not deny that there is concomitance between 
the jati smoke and the jiiti fire, which are both appre- 
hended as related to particulars, The jiiti or class is, 
according to the Siddbiintin, non-different from the 
vyip ti or particular. Tbey have the relation of tiidiit mya 
1. 8,B. pp 60. 
2. Ibid. pp 173, 
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or identity between them. But yet there is a passage 
from the knowledge of the relations of the two jatis 
to the predication of the concomitance of fire with 
respect to each and every case of smoke. The jati is ab- 
stract whereas each and every case of smoke is con- 
crete. If as the Naiyayikas say that the predication of 
the relation of concomitance of fire with respect to 
each case of smoke is got at by perception, Sivajfiana 
Yogi argues that mankind will be omniscient, For if 
it is perception that 
ives us the vyapti involved in the 
statement 'all smoky objects are fiery', one should 
perceive all smokes - past, present and future, near as 
well as remote. This view makes man omniscient and 
is not acceptable to the Siddhantin, nay even to the 
Naiyayikas. So the Naiyayikas cannot maintain their 
position that it is the samanya lakE}8l}a pratyak
a that 
gives us vyapti. Further the view of the Naiyayikas 
that the passage from particular observed facts to 
universals is made through the perception of jati is 
repugnant to the common sense point of view as well. 
When I see a particular case of smoke, the truth of 
the vyapti in the statement 'all smoky objects are 
fiery' simply dawns upon me with lightning speed. 
I perceive the jati smoke only after deliberation, which 
takes time. Surely such a thin!; which takes time as 
is the perception of the jati smoke cannot be said to 
intervene between two occurrents between which there 
is not an appreciable interval of time. 
t The Advaitins hold the view that vyapti is 
apprehended by perception of concomitance between 
the sadhana or probans and the sadhya or probandum 
when there is no cognition of inconsistency. It does 
not matter whether the concomitance is observed in a 
1. V. P. pp 55 - · Vyaptisca ase
asadhanasrayasrita 
sad h yasaman iidh ikaraJ)yarii pa,' 
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single perception or in a number of perceptions, What 
is important is on Iy the perception of the concomitancf'. 
The idea underlying the Advaitins view is that it is 
useless to calJ for repeated observances as evidencf' for 
determining vyapti merely because a genuim
 exception 
may throw overboard a 
eneraljzation obtained after 
making a hest of repeated observations, In fact a 
single observation may give us a tlUe vyiipti-jfianam. 
The Advaitins do not believe in vyatireki vyapti or 
negative concomitance as a ground for an inferential 
cognition. 


The Siddhiintin feel
 that the knowledge of vyaoti 
as advocated by the Advaitin cannot be held to be 
certain; for the vyapti is based only on positive con. 
comitance between the siidhana or probans and the 
sadhya or probandum so long as it is not contradicted 
by experience. Since nf'gatiye concomitance is not 
sought for, the joint method of agreement in prf'sence 
and absence. which has bf'en founi! to be very useful in 
scientific inquires cannot be applied. The Ad vaitins 
seem to rely on induction by simple enumeration in 
their search for vyapti. This method i8 fraught with 
dangers and has its own limitations; and the Advaitin's 
knowledge of vyiipti too is conditioned by it. 
I The Buddhists classify the hetu or middle term on 
the basis of the vyapti. which it has with the siidhya or 
major term into the three kinds, viz" !'!vabha:va hetu, 
karya hetu and anupl\labdhi hetu. Of them f'vabhava 
hetu is said to be based on the principle of ta:da:tmya or 
identity between the hetu and the sa:dhya. 'It means 
tbat the hetu or middle term contains in itself the 
sadhya or major term becauFe the major term is an 
inherent property (svabh ava) of the minor or becauf:e 


1, N. B. pp :351. 


2. B, T". vol. 2 pp 136. 
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the middle term is the essence (svabhava) of the major. 
The kal'ya hetu and tI:le a.nupalabdhi hetu are given 
to be grounded on the principles of causation, The 
former glves us concomitance of the effect with its 
cause and not vice versa. The latter states the fact 
that there is agreement in absence between the cause 
and its \jffect. Tlle Buddhists maintain tilat the vyapti 
based on the princi pIe of identity is ascertained by 
direct observation by a person who notes the fact that 
an absurdity a.ttacnes itself to a contrary opinion. There 
is a relation of identity between a simsapa tree and a 
tree. But we cannot imagine a simsapa tree losing its 
arbormty wlthout losing its own self. Again the 
vyapti whict1 bas LtS basIs on the principle of causation 
involves a knowledge of the relation of cause and effect. 
Tn1s know ledge is said to be ascertained by the test of 
paiicakaral}.i or the tive indications, viz. (1) that an 
effect is not perceived prior to its production that (2) 
when tbe cause is cognized 
3) the effect appears in 
immediate succession and that (4) the effect is not 
cognized when ,5) the c.'.\use is not apprehended. The 
Buddbists find fault with the Naiyayikas saying that 
vyapti as between an effect and its cause cannot be 
determined by observation of affirmative and negative 
concomitances. For they say it is not possible to 
eliminate doubt with regard to instances past and future, 
and present but unperceived. When pointed out that 
uncertainty in regard to such instances is equally 
inevitable in their own system as well, they reply 
that in as much as they are guided by practical 
efficiency, there cannot be any doubt for them with 
regard to these lDstances if they do not implicate 
them in practical absurdity. Hence they say that 
vyapti determined by the test of paficakaral}.i as con- 
forming to pra.ctical efficiency is above doubt, 
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The Buddhists' classification of the hetu or middle 
term into svabhava hetu, karya hetu and anupalabdhi 
hetu is apparently the same as that of AruI)andi Siva- 
cariyar; but yet the agreement is only in terminology: 
for there is a difference in the basis of classification. 
While the Buddhists have as their basis the principles of 
identity and causation, the Siddhantin recognizes only 
one prmciple namely, the principle of tadatmya or 
identity. It is not that the SidJhantin has nothing to 
do with causation in his classification of hetu. Accord- 
ing to the Siddhantll1 the causal relation is a species of 
tadatmya or identity. The Saiva Siddhantin asserts 
that the relation of tadatmya 01' identity holds between 
(1) an avayav;n and its avayava \whole and its part), 
(:l) a gUl}.i and its gUl}.a (substance and its material 
quality) (3) a jati and its vyakti (class and its member) 
and \'1) a saktiman and its sakti (an object and its 
potency). The Siddhantin is a satkar.ra vadio, who 
believes in the pre-existence of an effect in its cause. 
But with the Buddhists who are asatkarya vadins, the 
cause and its effect are two consecutive states of a series, 
which gives tne appearance of a persisting thing. The 
effect merely follows upon the cause but is not produced 
by it. It springs up as it were out of nothing, because 
a simultaneous existence of a cause and its effect is 
impossible. The Buddhists say that we can infer a 
cause from its effect but not vice versa, That is why 
they have not included the karal}.a hetu in their classi- 
tication. But the 
iddhantin's tenets allow him to 
infer both a cause from its effect as well as an effect 
from his cause. Yet Arul}.andi Sivacariyar has omitted 
to include the karal}.a hetu in his classification perhaps 
apparently presuming with the Buddhists that an effect 
cannot be inferred from a cause. [t cannot be thought 
that Arul}.andi Sivacariyar the direct disciple of 
Meykal}.
a Devar, who is the rather of the modern Saiva 
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Siddbanta would have gone against the basic principles 
on which the philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta is built. 
It is believed that he is using the word · karya' or 
effect in its popular sense of manifested state and not 
in its scientific sense. SivaJnana Yogi seems to have 
discovered this discrepancy in Aru
andi Sivacariyar's 
classification of hetu and has added therein the kara
a 
hetu as well. 


The Buddhist method of determining vyapti bet- 
ween an effect and its cause resembles Mill's method of 
difference in its double application. The Buddhists 
themselves seem to admit the short-comings of their 
method w hen they resort to the aid of arthakriyakirit- 
vam or practical efficiency to remove any further doubt 
that may occur. The Saiva Siddhantin proposes to assert 
that his method of determining vyapti by an examina- 
tion of anvaya or positive cases of vyapti supplemented 
by a knowledge of relevant vyatireki or negative cases 
removes doubt once and for a11. The Buddhist thesis 
that practical efficiency clears doubt is futile and cannot 
be maintained. For often a wrong knowledge may 
accidentally lead us to truth. 
1 The second ground of inference is the pakli!a-dhar- 
mata. It gi ves us the k.now ledge that the hetu or 
middle term abides in the pak
8 or minor term. No 
inference can be made by a mere knowledge of vyapti 
between the hetu or middle term and the sadhya or 
major term. This knowledge of vyapLi or universal 
concomitance considered in relation to the knowledge 
that the hetu or the middle term abides in the pakli!a or 
minor term makes it possible for us to draw a conclusion 
that the major term is related to the miuor. The know- 
l edge of the statement · whatever is smoky is fiery' does 
1. s.s.s. t»P 192. 
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not by itself give any inference. AJurther knowledge 
that a hill is smoky is neces::!ary to make the inference 
that the hill is fiery. Hence inference involV'€s the two 
grounds, viz., vyaptl and pak
a-dharmata. 


(v) Classification of inference. 
(a) Svartha and parartha 
I Inference has been classified by the Siddhantin 
into svartha and pal'artha, according as it is intended 
for use for one s ow n self or for another's. This classi- 
fication is [Jut logical but rather psychological and is 
based on the intent or purpose for which an inference 
serves. Si vajfiana Yogi defines svarthanumana as the 
knowledge arising from the consideration by way of 
vyapt1 or universal concomitance whether the sadhya or 
major term, having one of the three hetus, namely- 
svabhava.. karya and anupalabdhi - is related affirma- 
tivelyor negatively to thb pak
a, the sapakf?a'3 and the 
vipakf?as. When a person who has a knowledge of vyapti 
between smoke and fire by observation of either positive 
cases such as the kitchen etc., or negative ones such as 
the lake etc" sees or hears that there is smoke in a hill, 
he immediately infers for himself that the hill is fiery. 
His conclusion which is a judgment is based on either 
the two judgments 'wha.tever 1S smoky i;;, fiery as is the 
kitchen' and' the hill is smoky' or the two judgments 
. whatever is non-fiery is non-smoky as is the lake' and 
, the hill is smoky'. But to prove the fact that the hill 
is fiery to another person, these judgmen ts should be ex. 
pressed in words in the form of propositions, Then only 
one can communicate his thoughts to another. That is 
why the Siddhantin holds the view that svarthanumana 
always precedes pararthanumana, The latter cannot 
appear without the former. For it is true that no one 


1. S S,S. pp 11 stanza 8, 
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can prove to another a certain fact which he !JaB not 
proved for himself. So long as svarthiinumiina has to 
do only with judgment. it will not be of much use to 
the advancement of knowledge. For if it be the only 
kind of inference that we can make use of, we shall be 
deprived of the opportunity of contacting the thoughts 
of the ancients, which are kept for us in the form of 
propositions. Poetry, Science and Philosophy would 
have been greatly handicapped. It is only pararthanu- 
mana which is concerned with propositions that 
provides us with materials both of the present as well 
as of the past as premisses for making inferences. This 
fact has heen well noted by the Siddhantin who proceeds 
to divide pararthiinumana into anvaya or affirmative 
and vyatireki or negative inferences. 


(b) Anvaya and Vyatireki 
The classification of pararthanl1miina into anvaya 
and vyatireki is logical and is based on the principle of 
vyapti. An inference is said to be anvaya 01' affirm!'ltive 
if one of its grounds is the proposition stating the fact 
that there is a relation of universal agreement in 
presence between the hetu or midd Ie term and the 
sadhya or major term, An anvayanumiina is illustrated 
as follows :- 
Pratijfia 
Hetu 
UdiiharaJ;la 


Th e h ill is fiery 
For it is smoky 
Whatever is smoky is fiery 
as is th e kitchen, 


A vyatireki anumana is one in which one of its 
grounds is a propm
ition giving a relation of universal 
agrE'ement in ansencp hetween tllf' siidya or major term 
and the hetu or middle tf:>rm. An instance of it is as 
follows :- 
Pratiji'iii The hill is fiery 
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Hetu For it is smoky 
UdaharaI).a Whatever is non-fiery is non- 
smoky, as is the lake. It will be seen from the above 
examples that the same conclusion · the hill is fiery · 
can be arrived at both by an anvayanumana and a 
vyatirekanumana. Yet there are certain propositions 
which can be established only by an anvayanumana 
and there are others which require the exclusive u;;e of 
vyatirekanumana only. Examples of these are as 
follows :- 
1 (1) A case of an exclusively anvayanumana. 
Pratijna The world is subject to the processes of 
origin, subsistance and dissolution; 
Hetu Because it has parts which are flpeci- 
ficaHy demonstrable as he, she and it, 
Udaharana Whatever has parts which are speci- 
fically demonstrable is subject to the 
processes of ori
in, subsistence and 
dissolution as is a pot, 


2 (2) A case of an exclusively vyatirekanumiina. 
Pratijna This body possesses an iitman or soul, 
which is different from such things as 
siinya (void) etc; 
Because it has cognition of objects. 
Whatever possesses no atman or soul 
has no cognition of objects, as is a pot. 


Hetu 
Udaharana 


It is an undeniable fact that the conclusion of the 
first syllogism that · the world is subject to the proc
ses 
of origin, subsistence and dissolution' cannot be 
established by a vyatirekanumana; for to prove it 
1. S. B. pp 61. 
2. Ibid pp 236. 
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by suoh a kind of anumana. we are in need of a know- 
ledge of vyapti of the form' whatever is not subject to 
the processes of origin, subsistence and dissolution has no 
parts that are specificaHy demonstrable' as su pported 
by an apposite negative instance or heterologue, But 
we have no such instances in the empirical world. 
Hence it follows that the conclusion in question 
can be got at by an anvayanumana only. Again 
the conclusion of the second syllogism, which runs 
as 'this body possesses an atman or soul. which 
is different from such things as sunya (void) etc" 
cannot be arrived at by an anvayanumana; for 
such an inference requires a knowledge of vyapti 
of the form whatever has cognition of objects pos- 
eesses an iitman or soul, which is different from such 
things as sunya (void) etc., as exemplied by apposite 
positive instances or homologues; but the lack of homo- 
logues and the presence of heteroJogues only in the 
empirical world force us to look to vyatireka:numana 
alone fOl' proving the conclusion. Thus it is seeti that 
the conclusion of the second syHogism can be proved 
by a vyatirekanumana only. 


(vi) Other manifestors of Knowledge that can be 
included under anumana. 
The Saiva Siddhantin recognizes, as is said in a 
previous chapter, three independent means of cognition, 
namely - pratyak!?8, anumana and agama I He claims 
to reduce the means of cognition called artha patti, 
upamana. parise
a, sambhava and svabhava-linga into 
cases of anumana. The soundness of his claim in each 
case is examined briefly as follows :-(1) Arthapatti or 
presumption is had when a known fact such a9 the 
fatness of a man who does not eat by day cannot be 


1. S.S.A. pps 112 and 113. 0 
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accounted for without a8sumif1g another euoh as the 
fact that he eats by night. The BhiiHiis and Advaitins 
think that the fact that the man eats by night is got at 
neither by perception nor by inference and so on. It is 
arthapatti or presumption that gives us such a cogni- 
tion. So accorrling to them arthapatti is an independent 
Bource of cognition, The Siddhantin feels that the fact 
that the man eats by night can be arrived at by means 
of a Kevala Vyatireki anumana as follows:- 
Pratijiia The non-eater in day-times eats in 
night times. 
Because he is fat. 
H any non-eater in day times does 
not eat in night times, he cannot be 
fat, as is Devatta. 
The BhaHas and the Advaitins have no answer to give 
except to question the efficiency of a kevala vyatireki 
anumana, which they do not recognize, 


Hetu 
Udahara
a 


(2) Upamana or comparison is the means of cognition 
used to cognize a previously unknown object such as a 
gavaya (vas gaveus) through its similarity to a known 
object such as a cow, Suppose a man who has never seen 
a gavaya inquires from a forester for its characteristics, 
Being informed by him that it is like a cow, he goes 
to a forest and perceives an animal similar to a cow. He 
reflects upon the words of the forester and arrives at the 
judgment · the animal in front of me is a gavaya '. 
This knowledge is said to be the result of comparison. 
The Siddhantin urges that if comparison be the name 
of the method used to obtain the judgment in question 
. ' 
it is no other than a mere inference. The syllogism that 
gives us the judgment is as follows:- 
Pratijiiii That animal in front of me is a 
gavays, 
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fletu For it is like 8 cow. 
Udaharana Whatever is not 8 gavaya is not like 
a cow, as is a goat. 
Thus it is seen that comparison does not constitute an 
independent source of knowledge. Yet the Naiyayikas, 
the Mimansakas and the Advaitins consider it a distinct 
means of cognition. IOf these philosophers, the Advai- 
tins urge that the method used in passing from the 
judgment · the gavaya is like a cow' to the judgment 
. the cow is like a gavaya' constitutes comparison. The 
Siddhantin does not see any element of novelty which 
is essential for any pramaI)a in the p3ssage from the 
one judgment to the other, except a grammatical re- 
arrangement of subject and predicate. 
(3) Parise
a or inference by elimination is had when 
one event is asserted to ha.ve happened in a certain way 
on the ground that t.he number of ways that event may 
happen is definitely known and that all but the one 
way are known to have not functioned. It is clear that 
this source of know ledge is a case of inference. The 
Paural)ikas are alone in giving an independent status 
to this source of know ledge. 


(4) Sambhava or probability is the cognition of 
one thing from that of another in which it is included. 
In other words it is a cognition of a part from that of a 
whole. We have a case of probability, when we have 
the knowledge of the number hundred from the know- 
ledge of the number thousand. As the number hundred, 
which is a part is invariably connected with its whole 
thousand, there is vyapti (univeraal concomitance) 
between them. So sambhava is a case of inference and 
cannot be regarded as an independent source of know- 
ledge. It is only the Pauriil)ikas who speak of it as a 
disti nct method of knowledge. 
1, P.A. pps 37 and 38. 


- 
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(5) Svabhava-liitga or natural inference is had 
when we argue that the simsupa is a tree on the ground 
that it has the characteristics of a simsupa. There is 
vyapti in the form of · whatever is not a tree has not 
the characteristics of a simsupa, as is a stone.' So 
svabhava liitga is a mere inference and cannot 
constitute, as the PauraQ.ikas think, a separate source of 
know ledge. 


1 AruQ.andi Sivacariyar gives a three-fold division 
of anumana (as is agreed by all commentators) to 
include all the above means of cognition. His divisions 
are dr
ta - · numana, anumana - · numana and agama - 
· numana. Of them dnta - · numana is had when you 
infer the presence of a flower from the perception of its 
smell. 


Anumana - · numana is an inference drawn as to 
the wisdom of a man on the basis of the judgments he 
makes. The process of reasoning used in the passage 
from what are stated in the srutis to what is not stated 
there - in is called agama - · numana. 


CHAPTER 8 


Theory of Verbal Testimony 
(i) Karaka Sakti (productive potency) 
In the case of a bracelet made out of gold a question 
naturally arises whether there is anything besides gold 
in the bracelet. Common sense tells us that there is 
nothing but gold in the bracelet. Taking due consider- 
ation of only the material substance involved, we see 
that the bracelet and gold are the same. BtAt yet gold 
IS no bracelet. There is a difference in the two. 
1. S,B.A. pps 200, 206. 
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The bracelet is gold with a particular form. Even the 
piece of gold out of which the bracelet is made has also a 
particular form. The form of the bracelet is something 
other than that of the piece of gold. The bracelet and 
the piece of gold appear to differ ooly in their forms. 
Now what is the form of a piece of gold 'I Is the form 
extrinsic or instrinsic to the piece of gold t Metaphysi- 
cians are not all agreed on the answers to these two 
questions. The Saiva Siddhantin's answers are deline- 
ated herein. On account of its importance the second 
question is taken up first. 


Were the form extrinsic to the piece of gold, it 
would b
 p0ssible to divest a body of its form. But no 
substance can be seen or imagined witnout a form. 
Hence the form must be intrinsic to the piece of gold. 
If 
t is so, it will not be possible to change the form of 
tne piece of gold. But it is a fact that we can mould a 
piece of gold into any form we like, So it would appear 
that the form of a body is neither extrinsic nor intrinsic 
to the body. But the form belongs to a body. There- 
fore it cannot but be either extrinsic or intrinsic to the 
body, The fact is, it is intrinsic to the body. Tha 
contradiction involved in thinking that a piece of gold 
can have many forms can ba got over by considering 
the fact that 'a piece of gold' herein stands for the 
material substance of the piool;\ of gold and not for a. 
particular piece of gold, A particular piece of gold has 
a particular form. So if the forms are different, ihe 
pieces of gold that have the different forms are also 
different. 


Now the first question as to the nature of the form 
of a piece of gold is considered. The Sai va Siddhintin 
does not believe in any immaterial imponderable quality 

part from matter. To him the form i8 as muoh a 
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material substance as the bony to which it is a form, 
The form of a body and the body are related by way of 
gUl)a-gul}.i-bhava sambanda. There is the rdation of 
taditmya (identity) between the gUl}.iis and their gUl}.i. 
The gUl}.as collt'ctively viewed is the gUl}.i. Therefore 
the form is one of the constitutents that constitute the 
being of the body. 
I According to Saiva Siddhanta all objects bound by 
space such as the earth, the mountain, fire, water etc., 
are pervasi ve each of its own effect. As the pervasion 
itself cannot be known by any other means, it is 
presumed that every-one of these objects has two 
characteri8tics; one is that each object exists as a 
karal}.a (cause) which could pervade its kiirya (effect); 
the other is that each object can exist in its own nature. 
There is a relatioo of tadatmya (identity) holding 
between an object and its characteristic that exists 'in 
the form of a kiiral}.a (cause), This characteristic of the 
object is caUed its karaka sakti (productive potency). 
But this thesis of the Siddbantin runs counter to the 
view of the Naiyayikas and others who deny the 
existence of such saktis. The sakti of fire is. the Sid. 
dhintin says, compresent with fire and is non-different 
from it. Of course it cannot be percei ved as a distinct 
thing in the same manner as we do in tile CI$8e of fire. 
Yet by presumption it can be distinguished as a 
distinct; BO it would be clear that each object has its 
o\v,n sak ti or potency. The presence of a sakti in every 
object can be shown thus by presumption: if one person 
puts his finger into fire, we see that it gets burnt. But 
if another repeats certain mantras or incantations. 
while the finger is placed into fire, we see that it does 
Dot get burnt. Yet on both the occasions fire is of its 
O1Vn nature and does not become something else. So we 



, 'S.B. pps 225, 226. 
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are forcM to pr
um
 that fire has a sakti 01' potE'ncy, 
which i
 ob
curated by thf' sakti or potencr of mantras 
and which 
et!'l manifested in the ab
ence of the recital 
of mantras. Thi
 s1\Kti of fire which is the karSt;l8 or 
cause of burning one's fingf'r is something other than 
the fire of which it is a Sakti. 
It might be objected that the abAence of obscurating 
mantra
 too ma.y he a canc:e ')f burning the fingoer, Even 
if there be the presence of all the causf'
 such as fire etc.. 
there cannot be the burning of the fingers unless it be 
preceded by the absence of obscurating mantras. It 
might also be pointed out that the positing of the 
absence of oh
curating mantra
 as one of the conditions 
that make up the cau
e of burning one's finger is better 
than posHing different hktis to various objects and at 
the same timp prf'f:uming the origin and destruction of 
such saktiEl. Evidently the po
iting of R negative factor 
such as the aJrsence of obscurating mantras as a cause 
for a positive occurrent which i!'l an effect cannot be of 
any rnf'taphv
ical val up. If it wpre of value, the 
pre
en('E'! or a po
itive effect must always and inevitably 
be preceded bv a nf'gative cause. In the CMe in Question 
the prf'sence of an ob
('urating mantra with that of a 
de-obscurating nne produceA the effect of burning. 
Thus the vif'w that the abo::ence of obscurating mantras 
is the cause of burning one's finger is not tenable. 
If it if'! urged that the absence of the recital of an 
obl:lcurating mantra that is not rpcited alan!]; with a 
de-ob!"curating one is thp cause, it is answered that it 
cannot be so. For the effect can be as well produced in 
the ab
ence of the rpcital of an obc:cl1rating mantra that 
if'! in 8!'\o::ociation with a de-ohscurating one. Again it 
might he urged that thA abO::f'nce of the recital of an 
oh::curatin!]; mantra if on Iy it is n0t sttf'nded by a 
de-obscurating one is the cause. Even this does not carry 
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U9 any furtber and lands us into the doctrine of the 
plurality of cam
E'S, which is repugnant even to the 
Naiyayikas who bring in such arguments. Hence the 
Naiy:iyikas cannot with consistency posit abh:iva or 
non-existence as the cause of a positive effect. They 
witl be forced to posit a hkti as the cause. 


Further it is a fact worth noting that the recital of 
an obscurating mantra does not. on the recital of a 
de-obscurating mantra, obscurate the appearance of the 
effect. Then what is it th
t is r
sponsible for the 
non-appearance of the effect due to the obscurating 
mantra? Since there is the recital of the obscurating 
mantra along with that of the de-obscurating one, it 
cannot be said that the latter mantra has prevented the 
former from taking effect, Nor it can be said that the 
latter haB annihilated the former or that it did nothing 
It is easily seen that on the advent of a de- 
obscurating mantra the effect due to the obscurating 
mantra is not formed. Otherwise there is the 
formation of the effect. Th us there is the relation 
of avinabh:iva (concomitance) between the recital 
of the de-obscurating mantra and the non appea. 
rance of the effect due to the obscurating mantra. 
In the example given it is the de-obscurating mantra 
that is responsible for the prevention of the taking effect 
of the obscurating mantra, which obscurates the heat 
of fire, Now it is a rule that a deficiency in an effect 
cannot appear without a corresponding deficiency in its 
cause, Now there is no deficiency in the cause - the 
obscurating mantra. Then there must be some cause 
apart from the obscurating mantra present in the 
mantra. itself, which is with a deficiency. This is called 
its sa.kti (potency) and we come to know it by presump- 
tion. Thus hkti is posited of the obscurating mantra 
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as its effect can be prevented from its formation by the 
de-obscurating mantra. In a similar manner sakti oan 
be posited of the de-obscurating mantra as well. 
The character of a cause lies in its possession of a Baldi 
or potency which is implicit in it and that of an effect 
consists in the explicit appearance of the sakti in the 
form of a vyakti (individual). The cause and effect are 
identical and are the implicit and explicit states of the 
same substance. The tenets of the Naiyiyikas that the 
cause is always anterior to its effect and that the effect 
is always posterior to its cause cannot be maintained. 
(ii) Jfiipaka Sakti (informative potency). 
lAccording to Saiva Siddhinta, Niida (sound eSSencej 
which has its origin in Buddha mayii (pure primordial 
cosmic principle) h
 an infinite number of jfiipaka 
saktis (informative potencies). The presence of these 
jfiiipaka saktis is known by presumption through the 
help of words composed of varnas or sounds of letters. 
2 There is a difference between dhvani (sound) which is 
a quality of ikasa (ether) and varniis (sounds of letters). 
The former is a product of asuddha miya (impure cosmic 
principle); but the latter are evolutes of suddhamiyi 
(pure cosmic principle). .Akisa is the cause of dhvani 
(sound) which manifests varniis (sounds of letters). 
It is never the cause of val'lliis \souods of letters) that 
are revealed by it. The relation between dhvani '.sound) 
and varnis (sound of letters) as between light and 
form of a body is one of manifestor and manifested. 
Varnas (sounds of letters) ale generated by the internal 
functions of the body, where as dhvani (sound) by 
external functions. The Saiva Siddhantin holds the 
view that Yak or speech is no other than varnas which 
are of five different forms, viz., Siik
ma, Pasyanti. 
Madhyama, Sftkltma Vaikhan and Sthula Vaikhari. 
- 
 -- ------- - - -- - -- ---...---- 
1. B.B. pp 227. 2. Ibid pp 134, 13
. 
al 
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Of tbese Siik
ma takes its rise from Bindu hy the 
operations of PraI}.a \interual air) residing in Miila- 
dhara. Pasyanti is the form of Yak which gets more 
and more manifested by the PraI}.a (internal air) 
passing through the naval region. Madhyama is had 
when PraI}.a comes up to the heart. Siik!?ma Vaikhari 
is the form of Yak when the PraI}.a reaches the throat. 
It is audible to one's self. But SthiiJa Vs.ikhari is the 
Yak which is revealed by th
 PraI}.8 passing th:'ough 
the mouth. It is audible to both ooe's self and to 
others. 
It may be questioned how Yak in the form of 
varnas, which are products of suddha maya turn out to 
be the objects of direct apprehension by the ear. The 
reason is not far to see. 1 For Yak exists in a siik
ma 
(subtle) state in the evolutes of suddha maya as it is 
devoid of any upadhis (qualifications per accidens) 
over there; But in the evolutes of asuddha maya it is 
associated with upadhis such as dhvani etc., and occurs 
in a sthiila (gross) state. It is on account of its upadhi 
of dhvani that it is audible to us, 
It is contended by some metaphysicians that either 
letters, or words made up 'of letters, or sentences 
composed of a collection of words having mutual proxi- 
mity, expectancy and competency signify objects. The 
reason given by them is that there are no pramaI}.as to 
establish the fact that there are saktis apart from letters 
to signify objects. Let us see whether the contention is 
sound, When a word say' man' is uttered, we hear 
the sounds of the letters M, A and N. but do not cognize 
the word' man' as something different from its consti- 
tuent letters. Similarly when somebody says · man is 
rational', we see that this viikya or sentence is consti- 
tuted of words which gain their significance by the 


1. S.B. pp 135. 
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letters that compose them. Thus it is seen that neither a 
sentence nor a word has any signification but for the 
letters that are involved in them. But then it would ap- 
pear that we shall have to say with the Naiyayikas that 
the letters 'M', 'A' and 'N' give us the idea of man. If so 
the question is whether the letters express the meaning 
when taken together or individually. The first alter- 
native is not feasible for there is no togetherness of the 
letters 'M', 'A' and 'N'. Each of these letters has a 
beginning and an end of its own, When 'M'is pro- 
nounced, there is neither 'A' nor 'N' present to consci- 
ousness. When we pronounce' A', 'M' has ceased to be 
heard and 'N' has not begun. And when we come up 
to 'N' both 'M' and 'A' have disappeared. There is no 
point of time or place when an the three letters are 
heard together, Even the Naiyayikas admit that sound, 
knowledge and activity have their existence only for 
three points of time. The letters, each of which appear- 
ing one after another at the disappearance of its 
previous one or ones cannot be sensed together. In fact 
they are not presented to consciousness together at any. 
moment, So they cannot together signify an object- 
The second alternatiye that the letters individually 
express the meaning of the whole word will drive us 
into a ridiculous position. Suppose it is possible for 
each letter to signify an object, Then the letter 'M' 
must give us the idea of man. But it does not do so. 
Even if we assume that it doeR, the two letters 'A' and 
'N' would be superfluous. So the theory that the letters 
of a word or sentence individusJJy express the meaning 
of the word is to be abandoned. The right conclusion 
is that there are saktis . potencies' apart from letters to 
sigllifyobjects. 
The Naiyayikas say that the isolated letters of a 
word cannot individually signify an object. They can 
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do so only collectively. As each letter appeal'S in 
consciousness at the disappearance of the previous one, 
the Naiyayikas admit they cannot be perceived 
together as one whole. But it is a fact that each letter 
on its disappearance leaves its impression in the mind. 
When we come to the last letter of a word, the appre. 
hension of this letter aided by the impressions of the 
previous letters, they urge, gi ves rise to the meaning of 
the word. 


Sivajiiana Yogi is not satisfied with this theory of 
the Naiyayikas. He raises serious objections against H. 
Many letters that have been pronounced on previous 
occasions would have left their impressions in the mind. 
The last If'tter of the word I man' when pronounced is 
in association with the impression of all the letters 
pronounced AarHer in one's life-time. Hence the sound 
of 'N' must present to consciousnf'ss all objects whose 
names end in 'N'. But it is not so. Hence it is but right 
to hold the view that the theory of the Naiyayikas is 
not based on truth. 


Again if it is held that the sound of the last letter 
aided by memory that is awakened by the impressions 
of the past letters presents the object, Sivajfiana Yogi 
argues that it can not be so. For even memory lasts for 
three point!! of time. The Naiyayikiis themselves admit 
it. Therefore there cannot be a I togetherness' of the 
letters, even of impressions of letters roused in memory, 
This explanation too fails. Further memory cannot 
have a material object as its object of cognition. For 
what is roused in memory by previous impressions in 
this case are sounds of letters and none else. Hence we 
arrive at the fact that neither a sentence, nor the words 
of the sentence, nor the letters contained therein. nor 
their impressions in the mind, nor memory itself can 
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signify objects. It is therefore clt'ar, says Bivajiiina 
Yogi, that there are ji'Hipaka saktis signifying objects 
and that these Saktis are different from sentences. 
words and letters but are revealed by them. The 
jfia paka saktis - each sakti signifying one object - all 
belong to Nada, which is an evolute of Suddha maya. 


Some philosophers might raise an objection that, if 
as the Siddhantin says varnas reveal nada which 
signifies all objects, then it would be possible for 
us to apprehend all objects together by the mere 
utterance of a single letter. The objection is met by 
Sivajfiana Yogi who says that though nada is one there 
is in it an infinite number of saktis. each of which 
signifies one object and one only and that each s
kti is 
revealed by the sounds of letters pronounced in a 
specific order. In the case of fire it is impossible to 
prevent the function of the heat-manifesting sakti by 
the recital of the heat-ob8cursting mantra and the 
function of the heat-obscurating sakti by the recital of 
the heat-manifesting mantra. The heat-manifesting 
sakti requires the recital of the heat-manifesting 
mantra and the heat-obscurating sakti functions on the 
recital of the heat-obscurating mantra. In a similar 
manner the letters of a word or sentence pronounced in 
a definite order reveal a particular sakti of nada 
signifying a specific object. 
Now words of the type · a' and · aI)tu., each of 
which has more than one meaning are to be explained 
in the light of the Siddhantin's theory. The word · a' 
means a cow, s species of trees etc., and the word · autu 7 
has the meanin
s I there' · year " etc. In each of these 
words, the specific order of the letters is the same for 
the different meanings, So the pronunciation of each 
of theBe words would manifest more than one eakti. 
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This would make the theory of the Siddhintin a false 
presumption. Sivaji'iana Yogi professes to give an 
explanation when he says that there are some who hold 
the view that the words ii, aI}.tu ete" have different 
vyaiijakas or manifestors for their various meanings. 
The dhvani whioh really manifests the sakti of the 
word · a ' signifying a cow is different from what mani- 
f
sts the sakti of · a' that signifies a specie9 of tree. 
Even as the manifestors are different the manifested 
also are different. The words that are invariably asso- 
ciated with their meanings should be different That 
is, the word · a' meaning a cow is different from the 
word · a' which means a species of tree, The truth is, 
Sivajfiiina Yogi explains that the letter · a' that gives 
us the meaning of cow is actually different from the 
Jetter I a' that is responsible for the meaning · a species 
of tree'. This difference is presumed to exist on account 
of the difference of saktis that signify each object. Yet 
the letter I a' is considered as one in spite of the various 
meanings that it can give from the class-theory point 
of view. According to this view letters or words are 
denotative of class, 


The word · a' is a noun when it means a cow, is a 
particle when it 
ymbolizes sorrow, is a verb when it 
expresses an order and is an attribute when it stands 
for a displacement. Owing to a similarity in letter it 
is called a single word with a plurality of meanings 
only in a figurative sense, In reality each word is 
different as it bas a distinct signification. Further the 
word · a ' meaning a cow when combined with the word 
ko
u 'horn' becomes ankotu. The particl
 · in' inter- 
venes between 'a' and . katu '. But no particle comes 
between the word' a' meaning a species of tree and the 
word katu meaning a branch. A soft consonant 
appt'ars between the two words giving us the form 
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aIikotu. Thus the difference in the word
ombinatiOI1s 
indicates that the word' a' meaning a cow is different 
from the word 'a' signifying a species of tree. We 
are unable to establish the fact that the different 
words formed of the letter · a ' are different from each 
other either by virtue of their forms, or on account of 
the order of letters, or by any thing else. So it is 
presumed that there are for each letter ' a' a different 
cause in the form of a sakti present in nada. 


It may be argued that words are different as long 
as they have different significations. But this is no 
argumen t to prove that letters are different. Si vajfiana 
Yogi thinks that letters too are different, According 
to him words are different not merely because they 
signify different objects. If so, in the sentences 
· kaIikaiyig maccam' (a fish in the Ganges) and 
'kaIikaiyil i\aicceri' la village of herdsman by the 
Ganges), the word 'kaIikai' in both the sentences will 
have to be considered as different and there will be no 
place for metonomy in Tamil Grammar. Therefore it; 
is but proper to accept the fact that a difference in the 
letters constitutes a difference in the words formed 
from them. 


An argument may be advanced that the word 
, kaIikai' when it stands for the bank of the river 
Ganges has such a meaning by virtue of its sakti and 
that there is no point in taking it as a case of metonomy 
which presumes that there is a relation holding between 
the primary meaning of a word and the meaning indi- 
cated. Sivajfiana Yogi ably refutes the argument in 
the fOllowing manner. In the sentence 'kaIikaiyil 
itaicceri' by the word . kaIikai' we are first made to 
think of the ri vel' Ganges before we find it to signify 
its bank. But by the word · a' signifying a spooiee 
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of tree, we are not made to think of a cow as there is 
no inherent relation between the two meanings. Further 
tbe expression · avi
aippar' will be ambiguous_ For 
the imperative verb par (see) can be used with reference 
to · a' meaning 'cow' and' a' meaning' a species of 
tree', But the expression 'kaIikaiyaippar' will not be 
ambiguous. For it is clear that the word 'kanltai' 
herein denotes the river and not its bank. Hence we 
have to conclude that the use of the word · kaIikai ' 
when it signifies the bank of the river Ganges is a case 
of metonomy, where there is a relation existing between 
the primary and the indicative meanings. It does not 
signify a bank by virtue of its sakti in the mallner of 
the word · a' giving different significations having no 
relation among themselves. 


The view may be urged that the sakti that is 
manifested by varna.s is nada. Then the doctrine 
what posseases the Sakti is the saktiman nada would 
not be proper. Sivajiiana Yogi shows the appropriate- 
ness of the doctrine when he says that the saktis are 
dependent on the saktiman, which is no otber than the 
Saktis collectively viewed. The saktiman nada by 
virtue of the relation of tadatmya (identity) which it 
has with its saktis is different from them. 


It is true that aD effect is always in the form of a 
vyakti (individual) of what was earlier in the form of 
a aakti (potency). Hence when the sakti of nada 
becomes converted into an effect in the form of the 
vyakti of vaikhari, it cannot e
ist in the form of a 
Sakti. Then the doctrines that thtj sakti is manifested 
by its effect as existing apart from the saktiman and 
that it signifies an object appear to be incorrect. Siva- 
jiiana Yogi feels that the doctrines are not incorrect. 
For each of the saktis gets only partially converted 
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into vyaktis. 'they do not get wholly modified into 
vyaktis. so that there is always the presence of the 
8akti though partially along with its vyakti. If the 
8akti were not considered to be present with its vyakti 
at least partially, the two ultimate principles - asuddha 
maya and suddha may a - would become non-eternal. 
But the Siddhantin cannot conceive of these principles 
bein
 non-eternal. Reasoning in a similar manner we 
get at the fact that the saktis of Vak do not get 
wholly modified into the form of vaikhari, but remain 
partially at least in isolation and signify objects. Thus 
the presence of jfiapaka saktis belonging to nada is 
finally eAtablished. According to Sivajfiana Yogi a 
jfiapaka 8akti and sphots. mean the same thing. 


(Hi) Nature of Xgama PramalJ,a (verbal testimony) 
Of the three manifestors of empirical knowledge, 
the Saiva Siddhantin attaches great importance to 
verbal testimony. Its importance lies in its usefulness 
in manifesting objects tha.t do not fall within the sphere 
of either pratyak
a (perception) or anumaI;la (inference). 
Are there objects beyond the reach of pratyak
a and 
annmana? The Lokayatas and the Buddhi
ts deny 
that thpre are any such objects. But the Siddhantin 
says that that there are and cites the existences of a 
Para-Ioks. (celestial world) and a Patala-Ioka (nether 
world) as examples. It is true that perception does 
not warrant us to believe in either. Nor does infer- 
ence. Yet the Siddhantin is positive in his belief 
about the existences of both the worlds. What 
is the pramalJ,a by which he arri vas at these 
truths? The pramal)a must be an independent 
source of knowl,edgo. It must be something other than 
pratyakl?a and anumana. Such a one is agama or verbal 
33 
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testimony. 1 According to AruI)andi SivacariyaT, 
Agama or verbal testimony is the atma cH-sakti, which 
has on the assertion of a trust-worthy authority, 8 
doubt-free but errorless cognition always preceded by 
nirvikalpa ji'ianam (indeterminate knowledge) of an 
object that is incapable of bein
 cognized either by 
perception or by inference, 
Since verbal testimony is depenr'Jent on the reliabi- 
lity of the statement of a trust-worthy aut.hority, the 
Vaise
ikas. the Jains and the Buddhists reject it as a 
Fource of knowledge. They argue that the reliabHity of 
the statements caD be ascertained only by inference; 
hence verba] testimony can be made to depend u1ti- 
mately on inference At its most it Can be regarded as 
a !'Ipe<'ies of inference. Any-how it cannot be considered 
as an independent source of knowledge. The argument 
advanced to disprove the character of the independence 
of verbal testimony lacks imagination. Often it is the 
case that the information derived from perception is 
mistaken. Hence we resort to inference to vaIiditate 
our perceptual knowledge, We should not on this 
account bring in perception under inference. The object 
of perception is some new information; but the object 
of the inference is the establishment of the validity or 
invalidity of the information, So long as perception 
gives us an information that cannot be obtained by any_ 
other means, it is a distinct method of knowIed
e. 
Reasonin
 in a similar manner, we 
et the fact that 
verbal testimony which yields us information beyond 
the provinces of pratyak
a and anumana is an indepen- 
dent means of co
nition. Inference may be used to 
validitate or invaIiditate the information obtained. 
But this cannot militate against tha recognition of 
v erbal testimony as an independent pr amaI)a. 
1, g,S.A. pp 118. 
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According to Arunandi Sivacariyar, verbal testi. 
mony has nothing to do with objects within the 
purview of perception and inference. 1 Si vajiiana 
Yogi too seems to accept this view in his commentary 
to Si vajiiana Siddhiyar when he says that it is 
artha vada (explanatory passage) that gives us, on 
the assertion of a trust-worthy authority, a valid 
knowledge of an object that falls within the spheres 
of perception and inference. 2 But in his Sivajiiana 
Bhasya when he speaks of the realities of pati, 
pasu and pasam, he says that even though they 
can be established by Agama pramana it is thought 
beneficial to the dull to gi ve the anumana pramana 
as well; herein he presumes that verbal testimony 
has scope over objects that can be established by 
inference. The apparent inconsistency between the 
two statements of Sivajiiana Yogi can be explained 
only by taking the meaning of the term agama 
used in his statement in Sivajiia,na Bhasya in a 
loose sense. The expression' agama pramana' should 
really refer to such sruti passages as give us new 
information that cannot be derived through perception 
and inference. In the statement in Sivajiiana Bhasya 
the expression should be construed to signify arthavada 
and not verbal testimony, Otherwise there is no 
way of reconciling the two statements of Sivajiiana 
Yogi. To the Saiva Siddhantin some of the passages 
in the srutis such as the Vedas, Agamas etc. carry 
new information not derivable either through percep- 
tion or inference; as such they constitute the iigama 
pramana. The res t of the passages are explanatory 
1. S. B. A. pp 121 - ImmanattataIikitum poru!aiyum 
apta vakkiyankoIJ.tafi vatu arutta. 
vatam, 


2. 8. B. pp 248. 
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and the method used to cognize objects through them 
is call
 arthavada. 
The Siddbantin has a lure for sruti as it contains 
passages illustrating the .A.gama pramana. Now and 
then he uses tbe words . sruti' and 'agama' as 
synonymous terms. To him Sl'uti is suprema. It is 
superior in validity to the otber pramanas as it 
embodies the spiritual experiences of seers and saints. 
If there appears any conflict among srutis tbe 
Siddbantin feels tbat tobe oppositions are only apparent 
and not real. Reconciliation should be made determin- 
ing which of the srutis is concerned with mukbyartha 
(essential significations) and which with tatparyartha 
(pu.rportful signification) and interpreting the latter in 
terms of the former. 1 As an illustration Sivajiiana 
Yogi gives the case of a passage in tbe Taitriya 
upanishad apparently opposing the doctrines of the 
Agamas. The Taitriya upanishad says tbat akasa (ether) 
is born of the atman, vayu (air) of akiisa, agni (fire) of 
vayu, ap (water) of agni and p:rthvi (earth) of ap, 
But the agamas speak of the evolution of p:rthvi, ap, 
teyu (fire) vayu and akasa from their corresponding 
t&.mwitras (rudimentary organs of 8ense) namely- 
ghanda, rasa, ropa, sparsa and sabda. According to 
Sivajfiana Yogi, the Taitriya upanishad merely gives 
the tatparyartha, which sbould be construed in terms of 
the doctrine of the Agamas which contain the 
Mukhyartha. The paosage in the Taitl'iya upanishad 
which refers to the origin of akasa from the at man or 
Brahman can be taken to mean that akasa is born of 
the tanmatra, sabda. The use of the word Bra
man in 
the place of tbe term 8abda is a case of metonomy as 
BraQ.man in tbe form of Sadasiva is presiding over 
1. S.B. pps 191 & 192. 
2. S'S,A. P P 208. 
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sabd&. In metonomy the presiding deity may stand 
for the thing over which it presides. In the expression 
. Vayu is born of akasa', the word akasa is a. ease of 
metonomical use for the tanmatra sparsa: Similar 
explanations are given by Sivajiiana Yogi for the other 
expressions. The srutis cannot oppose each other. The 
seeker after truth must try to harmonize all the 
doctrines preached therein. 


(iv) Classification of Agama pram3.1J,a 
The Vedas and the Agamas revealed by Siva 
consists of three parts, namely :-karma. Kanda. (ritual 
portion), upasana kandii lportion dealing with. worship) 
and jiiana kanda lPortion treating about cultivation of 
true know ledge.) The initial, middle and concluding 
. passages of karma Kanda appear to be full of contra- 
dictions. Besides there would seem to be present the 
fault of split of sentence. I To avoid these faults and 
to bring about a harmony of the different passages of 
Sruti referring to any particular kriya (rite) one has to 
adopt the device of determining the import of one 
passage by sabda samar thy a (expressive power ot a 
word), a secon.d by artha samartl1ya (indication of 
meaning) and the third by vastu sakti (potency of 
matter). The atma cit-sakti, which after a right 
understanding of the harmony of the various Sruti 
passages of the karma Kanda has cugnition of the 
method of adoptlllg itself to the ways of the karma 
kanda, is called tan tra agama pramaQ.a. 


Th.e upasana kanda treats about the worship e.f 
deities. "Any person worshiping a particular deity 
should know U10 details 
onnected with the WOi'Ship. 


1. S.S.A. pp 228. 
2. Ibid pp 228. 
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namely, its nyiisa (mental assignment), !,
i (particular 
sacrifice), chandras 
sacred text), atidevata (presiding 
deity), bija {mystical letter) and sakti (potency). It is 
not possiblt3 to worshi p a deity without controlling the 
anta};lkaraij,as (internal organs). Mantras (sacred letter) 
too are necessary for the worship. 1 So the mantra 
agama pram3J}.a is, according to Sivajiiana Yogi, the 
atma cit..sakti which acting in accordance with the 
sruti passages of the upasana kanda in the way of 
controlling the anta};lkaraI}.8S etc., has right cognition of 
the method of worship of the deity. Sivajfiana Yogi 
thinks that mantra agama pramana consists in the 
bhavana 
meditation) of identification of the worshipper 
with the worshipped. In this view upiisana kanda is 
taken to be merely concerned with the methods of 
bridging the rift of dualism between the knower and 
the known. 
The jiiana kandf\ gives the essential characteristics 
of pati (God), pasu (soul) and pasam (fetters). True 
knowledge consists in distinguishing the essential 
characteristics of these entities from the accidental 
ones. The atma cit-sakti which has such a know ledge 
is called upadesa agama pramaJ},a. 2 Sivajfiana Yogi 
defines upadesa agama pramaI}.a as the atma cit-sakti 
which has, by the study of jfiana kanda, cognition of 
the fact that God, who has neither a beginning nor an 
end, is a Being possessed of (1) eight qualities which 
are all non-different from Him and (2) the two 
entities pasu and pasam whioh are different from Him. 
a According to Sivagra Yogi upadesa agama pramaij,a is 
that which enlightens us as to the nature of (1) the 
beginninglees and endless Siva-Svariipa which is of the 
1. S.S.A. pp 228, 
2. Ibid pp 208, 
3. Ibid pp 209, 
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form of jiHnariipa (2) the atman that has 8 bodily 
covel'in
 subject to origin and dissolution and (3) the' 
al}aV8 mala etc.. that are the causes for the'..mbodiment 
of the atman. with their mutual states of vyapti (per- 
vadedness) and vy1ipaka (pervasivene!'l
'. 
iviig'ra Yogi's 
definition is complete while that of Sivajiiana Yogi 
Beems to be too narrow. As the knowledge that Siva is 
possessed of eight Qualities that are non-different from 
Him and of the entitie
 pasu and paAam that are 
different from Him cannot be obtained w
thout 8 proper 
understanding of the essential characters of Dati. pasu 
and piisam, it is beHeved that Sivaji'iana Yogi's 
definition iB not defective. 
1 Therp, are some who hold a different opinion on 
the claAsification of the 1igsma pramiiIJa. According 
to them tantra iigama pramiiI)a is the cognition after 
eJimination of all contradictionFl of the agama passages 
. 
that refer to the pramiiI)aA and laksaI)as of pati, pasu 
and piisam. The cognition after the control of the 
antahkrHanas of the agama passages that refer to those 
acceAsaries of the s1idhana of truth whereby God is 
worshipped is termpd mantra iigama pramiil}a. Upadesa 
agama pramiiI)a is the cognition of the agama passages, 
which givf'! the charactpristics of the ni
tba (meditation) 
that manifests tne beginninglessness and endlessness of 
God. The classification of iigama pram1iI)a is. according 
to Sivajiiiina Yogi, too narrow 8R it divides ji'iana kanda 
only into three varieties. According to this division 
both karma kiinda and upasana kanda wiIJ be apra 
maJ)as (non-valid), 
(v) Signification of a word. 
The association of a sense with word is a subject of 
controversy among the Indian schools of philosophy. 


1. B.S.A.Jpp 229. 
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tThe Vai
t:,ikas are at one accord with the NaiyayikaB 
in denying any relation whether samyoga (conjunction) 
or sam&vaya (inherence) existing between a word and its 
meaning. It i
 argued by the VaiSe
ika51 that sabda, M it 
is a quality of iikiisa (ether), cannot have conjunction - 
which is itself a quality - with the objPct denoted; for it 
i
 admitted by all that a qUAlity cannot possess another 
quality. The proper substrate for qualities is substance. 
Nor can samav1iya (inherence' be the relation between a 
word and its meaning for the simple reason that we do 
not find both appearing at one and tbe sam'9 time and 
place. For one and the same word is used in different 
languages to signify different things. Thi!'l is not 
possible if there is an inherent relation between a word 
and its signification. So the word and object denoted 
by it seem to be unrelated. If there be no relation, any 
word may signify aRything. In practice we find that 
tne sense is connected with every word. "The connection 
i!'! due to samketa (convention). The Naiy1iyikas too 
hold a &imilar view. But they differ with the 
Vaise
ikas in that they recogniAe the independence of 
sabda as a p.ramaI)a whereas the Vaise
ikiis include it 
nnder anumana (inference), 


It is argued by the Naiyayikas that perceptional 
knowledge is produced by the contact of an objPct with 
the sense organs, Inferential knowledge is dependent 
on vy1ipti jfianam (knowledge of universal con- 
com1tance.) which iF! the result of previous experience; 
but in the case of 8abda ji'iiinam. there is neither sense- 
object - contact nor vyiipti jiianam. For when we 
bear someone utterin9; the expre!'lsion · grass is green " 
no matter wbether the object grass is in front of us or 
not we have a. cognition which is directly obtained 
------ -- - 
-- ---- 
I L.8.H. PPE' 141-: -145 -,--- ---
-_._- ------- ----.
-------- 
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from the words 'grass' and 'green' having mutual 
expectancy, proximity and compatibility; This know- 
ledge is different from both perceptional and inferential 
knowledges. It is an independent source of knowledge 
and is called Sabda pramana. 


I As against the Naiyayikas, Sivajfiiina Yogi 
contends that knowledge derived from words is 
inferential knowledge. Were it not so, the cognitions of 
the absence of cold, the absence of dew etc, would make 
anupalabdhi (non-cognition) - the way in which these 
cognitions are made - a separate source of knowledge. If, 
as is done by the Naiya:yikas, anupalabdhi can be includ- 
ed under perception etc" sabda-jfianam can very well 
come under inference, Further Sivajfiana Yogi questions 
the conventional character of the relation posited 
between sabda and its meaning by the Nya:ya- Vaise
ika 
schools. With him the relation is natural and eternal. 

 The Mimansakas too hold a similar tenet when they say 
that sound and its relation with sense are both eternal. 
According to them sound is not produced by the vocal 
organs and is not liable to be destroyed after its 
utterance. The function of the vocal organs consists in 
mere manifestation of sound and its relation to sense, 
which are both evel' existent. 3 The Grammarian school 
goes a step further when it says that words, their 
meanings and the relations between them are all eternal. 
The word bears to its meaning the relation of denota- 
tive to denotated. It is finally stated that words and 
their meanings are inseparable, as they represent the 
external and internal aspect of one aud the Bame thing 
caitanyam (Consciousness). 


1. S S A. pp 229. 
2. L S.H. 145 
3. Ibid pps 146 and 147. 
34 
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I The Siddh1intin differs from both the Miminsakiis 
and the Grammarian Bchool in considering sabda 
prapaficam (world of names) as subject to origin, 
sustenance and dissolution; for it is an effect of su ddha 
miiyii (pure cosmic princi pIe); all the signs of an effect 
are present in it, as it has constituent members, is 
inert, plural and an object of relational knowledgE'. It 
cannot exist independently of artha prapaficham which 
it signifies, The relation between sabda pra pancam 
and arthaprapaficam is one of manifestor and mani. 
fested. They being both in the form of effects pre- 
exist in their causes even before they are manifested. 
There is a relation of universal concomitance, that is 
natural and eternal, between the two. 'Sabda prapancam 
has no meaning if not for the arthaprapancam which 
it signifies, S Sabda or word being an effect of suddha 
maya, which is beyond the reach of the senses must 
remain necessarily unapprehended, Yet it becomes 
audible to us as it is associated with the upiidhi of 
dhvani which is a quality of akasa (ether). The 
Naiyayikas and the VaiSe
ikas seem to confuse sabda 
with dhvani. 
4 What does a word signify, a vyakti (particular), 
or an ak:rti (generic form) or a jiiti (universal). The 
Samkhyas hold the view that a word means a particular. 
The Jainas insist that it is iik:rti that is primarily indi- 
cated by a word. The Mimansakiis, the Advaitins and 
the Grammarians of the older school favour the view that 
a word stands for its jiiti. With the Naiyiiyikas of the 
old school a word means all the three-vyakti, alqti and 
jati. The later Naiyiiyikas however urge that a word 
refers to a particular characterised by a universal. It is 
1. g,B. pp 61. 
2, Ibid pp 136. 
3. Ibid pp 135. 
4. 8,W,K. pps 259 - 264. 
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proposed to examine the different views before the 
Siddhiintin's theory of the signification of the word 
is given. 


It is the view of the Simkhyas that a word signifies 
a particular. In ordinary speech when we make a 
statement 'the cow is white', we do actually refer to a 
particular cow and not to the class of cows; for it is 
silly to attribute whiteness to the whole class of cows. 
Again the URe of the si ngu lar and proper terms such as 
sun, moon, Ganges etc., is amenable to this view that 
it is the vyakti that is signified by a word. as there is 
no other object to which the same term can be applied. 
But in the expression' man is rational " the word 'man' 
clearly refers to the whola class of men and not to a 
particular individual; for rationality can be attributed 
to every individual. Therefore the theory of the 
Samkhyas that a word means a particular cannot be 
held to be correct. 
As against the view of the Sankhyas we have the 
theory of the Jainas that a word primarily signifies an 
akrti. When we say 'the cow is white'. we have in 
mind the generic form of a cow and we attribute white- 
ness to the object having that form. As a form is not 
known apart from the object of which it is a form. the 
particular too is brought before the mind though in an 
indirect way. In the statement 'man is rational I the 
word' man' can be said to refer primarily to the generic 
form of man. But its secondary significance seems to 
be vague and indefinite as it does not refer to a 
specific individual. Yet the akrti theory of signi- 
ficance of a word can be taken to steer th rough here 
too. But in the case of words referring to mental 
phenomena, the theory completely collapses for the 
mere fact that such phenomena have no forms whether 
generic or 8 pacific. Besides, the ikfti of an object 
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changes according to time and place. There cannot be 
two objects having the same iikrti. At least the space - 
time elements of the iikrtis will be different. Further 
the iik:rti of a cow while grazing is not the same as the 
cow running. Therefore if a cow while grazing is 
called a cow the same cow running shall have to be 
called by a different name as its ak:rti is different. So 
the iik:rti view of the significance of words does not lead 
us to truth. 


The Mimiinsakiis and the Advaitins together with 
the Grammarians of the old schoo] seem to stand on 
better ground when they say that a word signifies its 
jiiti (universal) primarily and a vyakti (particular) 
secondarily. This theory is plausible when we consider 
the statement · man is rational '. The word · man' 
refers to a universal; for rationality can be predicated 
of the whole class called man, In the case of the 
expression · the cow is white " the word 'cow' cannot 
refer to the class 'cow', as whiteness cannot be 
attri buted to every cow. It migh t be pointed out 
that the word 'cow' means the universal attribute 
. cowness' and that the demonstrative adjective 'the' 
restricts the application of the term to a particular. If 
the word · cow' means, as the Advaitins urge, . cowness' 
then for a similar reason the term 'cowness' should 
signify 'cownessness' and the term . cownessness ' 
should refer to ' cownessnessness' and so on giving rise 
to the fault of infinite regress. So the jiiti view of the 
signification of a word does not seem to be satisfactory. 
The ancient Naiyiiyikas - Gautama and Vatsyiyana 
- seem to have realised the unsatisfactory natures of 
each of the three views of signification when each is 
considered as the only theory capable of explaining the 
signification of words. According to these men, a word 
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means all the three - vyakti, akrti and jati. In one 
sen tence the vyakti viBW of signification is predominant, 
in a second the akrti view and in a third the jati view 
according to context. This theory seems to be animated 
by a spirit of reconciliation and compromise on the part 
of its discoverer and dOES not deserve a place in any 
philosophic treatise. 
The later N aiyayikas (especially Jagadisa) have 
abandoned the un philosophic view of the signification of 
words of their predecessors and have urged that it is the 
jati-visista-vyakti (universalized particular) that issigni- 
fied by a word. According to this theory a word signifies 
neither a bare particular nor a pure uni versa I. It is the 
particular as related to a universal that is comprehended 
as the meaning of a word. Objections have been raised 
against this theory on the ground that it fails in the 
case of isolated words. What is the meaning of the 
word' cow' by knowing which we can apply the term 
to different particulars? Surely it cannot be itself 
particular. When a number of differently colourOO 
animals each having a dew lap, two horns etc., are 
brought in front of us, we call them cows not on account 
of the particularizing coiours white, red etc., which are 
different for each animal. It is by virtue of the uni- 
versal attribute of . cowness' that is found to be present 
in all the cows that we call them cows. So it would 
appear that a word connotes its jati or class and not a 
particular whether universalized or not. But the objec- 
tions against the jati view of signification hold good. 
still. 


The Siddhiintin's view of the signification of a 
word is free from all objections. 1 According to him a - 
word signifies a jati 
universal) which if! non-dif ferent 
1. S.B. pp 319. 
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from its vyaktis (particulars). When he says that there 
is in nada. an infinite number of jiiiipaka saktis each 
signifying a definite particular, he seems to favour the 
view that a word means a vyakti. But when he speaks 
of the ultimate princi pIes as pati, pasu and pasam, he 
BeeInS to have the class view of signification of the 
terms pasu and pasam It is said that it is unphiloso- 
phical to hold both the views. Yet the Siddhantin 
adheres to bis view remaining quite philosophical all 
the time. With him jati is non-different from vyakti. 
A vyakti, be it a book or a cow, is the sum total of 
specific and generIC qualities which are all material 
substances; and a jati consists of generic qualities alone 
considered in abstraction; the objective reference of a 
jati is always its vyaktis. So the meaning of the word 
, cow' refers to the generic quality of 'cownesB' as 
realised objectively in the vyaktis. The objection tb at 
'cowneBs' would then mean . cownessness ' and so 
on leading up to an infinite regress is met by the 
Siddhantin who says that a quality cannot possess 
another quality. No quality can be the substrate of 
another quality. It is only a substance that can 
be said to possess a quality. A cow is so called not 
because all its sp",cific and generic qualities that 
constitute the entire being of the cow are apprehended. 
The apprehension of generic qualities with or without 
any specific qualities are amply sufficient to call 
the substrate of these qualities, a cow. So a word 
must be taken to signify a jati that is non -different 
from its vyaktis. 
(vi) Signification of a sentence. 
1 It is tbe view of the Siddhantin that neither 
a sentenc e nor the words of a sentence nor the letters 
1. B.B. pp22s:----- - - -
- "- --- --
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that constitute the words of 8. sentence have any 
signification whatsoever. A word is only figuratively 
spoken of as posspssing signification as its' constituent 
members (i. e" Munds of letters) that are audible by 
virtue of their upiidhi (accidential association) with 
dhvani manifest a sakti of niida that signifies an object. 
Niida which is an evolute of Suddha M iiya (pure cosmic 
principle) is presumed to possess an infinite number of 
saktis each signifying an individual object. It is the 
saktis of nada that are really possessed of signification. 
Words are manifestors of these saktis. Yet we speak 
of words as having meaning in a figurative sense only 
as they are instrumental in bringing about the mani- 
festation of these saktis that have signification. A 
sentence too can be:> referred to in the same sense as posses- 
sing signification. Consequently with the Siddhiintin 
neither a word nor a sentence has anything to do with 
direct signification. A problem crop"! 11 p whether the 
meaning of a sentence is got at through the meanings 
of words or through words without involving their 
meanings. The answer to this problem commits us to 
one of two views known as the anvitiibhidhiina-v1ida 
and abhihitiinvaya-v1ida respectively. 
1 The Prabhiikaras hold the anvitiibhidhana-viida, 
which literally means · the theory of expression of the 
correlated '. According to this viida the words of a 
sentence have the double function of giving their 
individual meanings and also their construed meanings. 
The abhihitiinvaya-viida, which literaUy means · the 
theory of correlation of the expressed' is urged by the 
BhaHas. According to this theory the words of 8 
sentence merely signify universals and the sense of the 
sentence is derived through the meanings of the words 


1. S.W.K. Pps 
89 - 299. 
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by the processes of particularization and synthesizing, 
The Siddhantin may be said to accept in principle the 
Bhatta theory of the signification of a sentence with the 
reservation that a sentence has signification in a 
figurative sense only. 
According to the Prabhakaras what is central in a 
sentence is the verb; and all other words in the sentence 
are held together through their references to the verb by 
way of expressing relationships such as an agent of an 
action, the object of an action etc. The words retain 
their general references to the verb even when they are 
afterwards generalized to signify universals. It is on 
account of this retention of property of reference to 
verbs that words readily combine to yield the meaning 
of the sentence. Consequently the words of a sentence 
can be said to possess the double function of signifying 
universals and presenting the meaning of the sentence. 
Objections have been raised against this theory on the 
ground that there are words in a sentence that are not 
related to the verb. tn the expression' bring the white 
horse' no stretch of imagination can connect the word 
· white' with the verb 'bring '. But then the original 
position may be abandoned and it may be beld that the 
words of a sentence must have reference to some word 
not necessarily a verb, In this modified form of the 
theory the word 'white' in the statement · white 
horse' would also mean 'white as related to horse' 
even before the whole statement is uttered. Even if it 
is granted that it is so, it cannot be maintained that the 
word' square' in the statement · square circle' means 
also square as related to a circle: So the theory needs 
further modification. It may be urged that a word, if it 
is to have meaning as related to another, must not only 
be gramatically suitable but also logically compatible. 
The word · equare' excludes any reference to circle as 
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their meanings are logioal1y incompatible with each 
other. Hence the anvit1ibhidh1ina-v1ida in its most 
modified form says that the words of a sentence signify 
not only universals but also individual meanings as 
related to some word in the sentenoe with which they 
are logically compatible. 
The Siddh1intin may be said to follow the BhaHas 
in raising an objection, against this most modified form 
of the anvit1ibhidh1ina-v1ida. The word · white' ordi- 
narily means a universal as realised in suitable 
particulars such as a dog, cat, horse etc. Until the 
word' horse' is uttered it cannot be particularised to 
meaD · white' as realised in a horse. In the expression 
'white horse' even the word horse, which means a 
universal as realised in particulars such as a red horse, 
black horse etc.. is particularised to mean white horse. 
It is clear that the construed meaning of the statement 
is the result of particularisation and synthesis, both 
of which are processes that are subsequent to the 
uttel'8nce of the statement. Consequently the theory 
that the meaning of a sentence is obtained though the 
meanings of the words in the sentence appears to be in 
the main correct. 
Since a sentence depends for its meaning on a cor- 
relation of the meanings of the words in it, it must be 
understood that no arbitrary collocation of words can 
form a sentence. Neither a combination of verbal forms 
such as pacati (he cooks) and gacchati (he goes) nor that 
of the nominal forms such as ghatal;1 (pot) and patal;1 
(cloth) can constitute a sentence, as such combinations 
yield us no consistent ideas. A sentence is a significant 
combination of words producing a coherent idea. Its 
meaning is the result of correlation of meanings of its 
constituent members, - words. 1 Four conditions are 
1. P.B. pps 551 - 553. 
35 
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held to be necessary to correlate the meanings of words 
to form a seotence; they are akarik
a. yogyata, asatti 
and tatparya. Of them akii:rik
a or ex pect8ncy is that 
requirement of a word or words, which if not satisfied 
would destroy the unity of a sentence, The word Rama 
when uttered arouses an expectancy that requires to be 
satisfied by such a term as 'goec:' to complete the 
meaning of the statement' Rama goes', But such an 
ex
ctancy is never felt when we try to combine the 
words pen, hand, sky ete" which together convey no 
sense. Yo
yata or compatibility is the requirement by 
virtue of which the aka:rik
ii of a word or a group of 
words to complete the sense of a sentence is fulfilled. 
The words in the statement 'moisten with fire' is in 
want of yogyata. as there is incompatibility between 
the idea of moistening and the idea of fire. Asatti or 
proximity is what makes it possible to relate the 
words to a sentence as members to a whole. No sense 
will be conveyed by uttering the word 'bring' now 
and the word 'cow' after the lapse of an hour Or 
two. The word
 must be pronouncE'd together if 
they are to form a sentence. Tiitpal'ya or import 
of a sentence is what is determined with reference 
to context. When the expression . saindhavam 
anaya' is uttered by one who is taking his meals, 
it should not be meant that the speaker requires a 
horse to be brought in, It is salt that is wanted by 
him, It is true that the word saindhava can stand for 
both salt and a horse. But the context precludes the 
meaning of horse to the word 'saindhava '. When all 
these four conditions are satisfied we have what is called 
89 vakya.bhodah: yet agama pramaQa Of verbal testi- 
mony is not vakya-bhodah. It is not had when the 
iitman if" in its mukti oi1ai (state of release). Conse- 
quently it is held to be Mat (unreal) by the Siddhintin. 
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It is only a vyiinjaka (manifestor of knowledge) to the 
atman in its petta nUai (embodied state). 


(vii) AitiJ:lya (tradition). 
The PauraQ.ikas give an independence status to the 
means of cogniti0n called aitiJ:lya or tradition. Accord. 
ing to them, aitiJ:lya is valid assertion that is banded 
down from generation to generation without any indi- 
cation of the source from which such assertion has origi- 
nated. If aitiJ:lya r
fei'S to objects of the celestial and 
infernal worlds which can neither be perceived nor be 
inferred, the Siddhantin feels it but propel' to include it 
under agama pramaQ.a or verba.l testimony. 1 Maraijiiana 
Desikar, a well known commentator of Sivajiiana 
Siddhiyar classifies aiti};lya into valid and invalid ones. 
As an example of an invalid aitiJ:lya he gives the case 
of a traditional account current among the common 
masses in the form of the statement, 'this tree is infes. 
ted with ghosts '. Valid aitiJ:lya is illustrated by tbe 
statement going thrOl
gh the mouths of sages in the 
form, 'this lake is full of goblins '. It is difficult to 
know how the sages come by such a statement, If they 
arrive at it by way of perception or inference, aitiJ:lya 
bas no place as an independent means of cognition. If 
they obtain the information from srutis it is only an 
instance of agama pramaIJ,a. In any case aitiJ:lya - even 
if it be valid -cannot be maintained to be an indepen- 
d ent means of cognition. 
1. S.S.A. pp 66. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Fallacies. 
(i) General. 
In Saiva Siddhanta, as in the other systems of 
Indian philosophy, the fallacies are mostly of inference, 
and are all material. An inference, according to 
Saiva Siddhanta, consists of three propositions 
ll} pratijihi (thesis), \.2} hetu (reason or probans) and 
(3) udaharaI)a (example). The validity or invalidity 
of an inferential process is dependent on the validity 
or invalidity of these thred members. Rence the 
fallacies of inference are also limited to these three. 
The in validi ty of pratijfia gives rise to the fallacy 
known as pak
abhiisa (fallacy of the minor term), 
while that of hetu and udiiharaJ}.a. to fallacies by 
name hetvabhiisa (fallacy of the reason), and 
d:!'I

antabhasa (fallacy of the example) respectively. 
The Sai9a Siddhantin sees four forms of pak
abh asa, 
twenty-one of hetvabhiisa, and eighteen of d:r
tantii- 
bhasa. Besides these 43 fallacies of inference, twenty- 
two other fallacies which are either semilogical or 
non-logical, are also recognized, The latter are 
technically called nigrahasthana (points of defeat 
or clinchers). I The Saiva Siddhantin points -out 
that there are 65 fallacies in all; he contends that 
any more fallacies that are in vogue in the world 
can be hrough t under one or the other of these 
65 fallacies. The Tarkikas, on tbe contrary, speak 
of the fallacies of pak
abhiisa and dp

antabhasa as 
falling under hetvabhiisa. ::5i vajfiana Yogi pleads 
that once we know the true natures of pak
a and 
d:r

anta, we shall never be able to bring pak
abhasa 
and d:r fltantabhiisa under hetvabhasa. They will 
- -
--
-------- 
----
-- -- -
-
--------
-
 
1. S.S.A. Pages 232 - 287. 
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remain as pak
abhiisa and dr!?Fintiibhasa only, An 
attempt is made in the following pages to give the 
true natures of these fallacies, and to illustrate them 
with appropriate examplefO. 
(ii) The Fallacies of Inference 
(a) Pak
abhasa or Fallacy of the Minor Term 
J If out of the anumana-samagris (totality of condi- 
tions generating inferential knowledge) the pak"a 
(minor term), whose siidhya (major term) is or is to be 
predicated, is short of its characteristics and appears as 
a mere semblance of a pak
a, we commit the fallacy of 
the minor term technically called the pak
iibhasa. It is 
of four kinds, 
(1) pratyak
abl:asa, (2) anumanabhasa, (3) prati- 
jfiabhasa and (4) vacanabhiisa. 
1. Pratyak
abhasa :-The fallacy of pratyakf?abhasa is 
made when the sadh ya or major term that is to be 
predicated of the pak
a or minor term is opposed to 
perception, as when we say, ., Fire is cooling ". 
2. Anumanabhasa :-The fallacy of anumanabhiisa arises 
when the siidhya or major term that is to be 
predicated of the pak
a or minor term is opposed to 
inference, as when we say, 
'. Sound is non-eternal ", 


3, Pratijfiabhiisa :-,-The fallacy of pratijfiabhasa occurs 
wben a sadhya or major term that is to be attri- 
buted to the pak
a or minor t('rm is incapable of 
being proved, as when we mistake a sh
ll for silver 
and exclaim, " It is silver ". 
4. Vacanabhiisa :-Tbe fallacy of vacanahhasa is pro. 
duced when the sadhya or m ajor term that is to be 
- - -

---

-.,...- 
1. 8.S... Page 376. 
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attributed to the pak
 or minor term is incongruous 
with one's own statement as when we assert the 
statement, "Liquor is taken by Brahmins ". 


(b) Hetvabhasa or fallacy of the Reason, 
1 If out of the anumana-samagris the hetu or middle 
term which abides in the minor term, is short of its 
characteristics and appears as a semblance of the hetu, 
there arises the fallacy of the reason technically called 
hetvabhasa. It is broadly classified into three types 
(1) asiddha (unproved assumption \, (2) viruddha (con- 
tradictory reason), and (3) anaikantika (uncertain 
middle), Of these asiddha has twelve varieties, vil'uddha 
two, and anaikantika seven. 
1. Asiddha :-The Asiddha or unproved assumption is 
the hetu or reason whose connection with the pak
a 
or minor term is not ascertained with certainty. 
2. Viruddha :-The viruddha or contradictory reason is 
the hetu or reason which is concomitant with the 
pak
a or minor term as well as its opposite. 
3, Anaikintika :-The anaikantika or uncertain middle 
is the hetu or reason which is doubtful by virtue of 
the fact that the reason abides in a part of the 
whole of the pak
a and in some or all the sapak
as 
(homologues) and vipak
as (heterologues), 
(1) Varieties of asiddha or Unproved Assumption. 
The Saiva Siddhantin's twelve kinds of asiddha are 
88 follows:- 
1. Svarupasiddha is the hetu or reason which is ssiddha 
or unproved by virtue of its nature, e,g. 
.. Sound is Don-eternal, 
because it is perceptible to the eye. It 
-"-
-_._- - - - - ---- 
1. S.8,A, l:'age 376, 
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The inference ifil invalid, for sound is by nature 
never visible to the eye. 
2. VyadhikaraI}.asidd
a is the hetu or reason which is 
asiddha or un proved as it is found in a different 
locus. e. g. 
" Sound is a product. 
for a cloth is a prod uct." 
Here too the inferevce is not valid, for the hetu has 
a different locus other than the pak
a or subject 
about which there is a predication. 
3, Vise
yasiddha is the hetu or reason which is asiddha 
or unproved with respect to a substantive qualified 
by an adjective. e. g. 
c' Sound is non-eternal, 
for being possessed of generic nature it is 
visible to the eye," 
The Saiva Siddhiintin admits that sound has the 
generic characteristic of soundness but denies that it 
is visible to the eye. 
4, ViseezaI}.asiddha is the hetu or reason which is 
asiddha or unproved with respect to an adjective 
qualifying a substantive. e. g. 
c. Sound is non-eternal, 
for it possesses a generic nature which is 
. visible to the eye." 
Here the vise
aI}.a of generic nature, 1. e. soundness 
is not visible. 
5, Bhagasiddha is the hetu or reason which is asiddha 
or unproved in respect of a part, e.g. 
· The jiva and the body are non-eternal, 
for they are effects produced by certain causes.' 
It is true that the body is an effect, but not the 
jiva (soun 
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6. Asrayasiddha is the hetu or reason which is asiddha 
or un proved regarding its substrate, e.g. when the 
SiiIikhyassay 
· The prakrti \ primordial matter) exists 
. for it evolves into the universe', 
the Naiyiiyikas will accuse the SaIikhyas of falla- 
cious reasoning as they do not believe in primordial 
matter giving rise to the universe, 
7. Asrayaikadesasiddha is the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or unproved as regards a part of its 
substrate e.g. when the Siinkhyas make the state- 
ment 
· Prakrti or primordial matter, the iitman or 
. soul and 
lsvara Or God are all eternal, 
for none of them are produced by any causes', 
the Naiyayikas will impute fallacious reasoning to 
the Siiilkhyas on the ground that there is nothing to 
warrant the belief in the existence of prakrti. 
8. Vyarthavise
yasiddha is the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or un proved on account of the use of a 
su perfluous substantive which is qualified by an 
adjective, e,g., 
· Sound is non-eternal, 
for it has a generic nature which is an effect '. 
The statement that the generic nature of soundness 
is an effect is useless for the purpose of the inference. 
9. VY8rthavise
aI)iisiddha is the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or un proved on account of the use of a 
superfluous adjective qualifying a substantive, e.g. 
. Soundness is non-eternal. 
for it is a product possessing a generic 
attribute' 
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The Vlse
aI)a implied in the pb..nee 'po88EI88ing a 
generic attribute' is besides the mark. and is 
useless. 
10, Samdigdhasiddha is the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or un proved as the hetu or reason 
imputed is of a doubtful nature, e.g. when one 
has not ascertained what he sees in the hill 
b
fore him is smoke, or a mist says, 
· Th is hill is fiery, 
for there is smoke in it " 
he commits this fallacy, 
11. Samdigdhavise
yasiddha is the hetu or reason 
which is asiddha or unproved by virtue of the 
use of a doubtful substantive, e,g, 
· Ka pila is even now full of passions, 
for true knowledge has not dawned on him 
who is a man " 
It is doubtful whether Kapila is still devoid of 
true knowledge. 
12. Sarndhigdhavise
a1}.asiddha is the hetu or reason 
which i!' asiJdha or unproved on account of the 
use of a doubtful adjective, e.g. 
· Kapila is even now full of passions, 
for he is one who is always in want of true 
knowledge,' 
The vise
a1}.3. implied in the phJ'8se' who is always 
in want of true knowledge' is doubtful. 


(2) Kinds of Viruddba or Contradictory Reason, 
The two forms of viruddha accepted by the Saiva 
Siddhiintin are as follows:- 
1. Pak
a--qi pak
-vyapaka-viruddha is the betu or 
reason which is contradictory by virtue of the 
36 
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reason abiding in both the pak
a or minor term and 
the vipak
a or its heterologue, e, g, 
· Sound is eternal, 
for it is an effect like its homologues ether etc. 
and its heterologues the pot etc.' 


2. Pak
-vipak
aikadesa-viruddha is the hetu or 
reason which is contradictory on account of the 
reason abiding in only a part of one. and the whole 
or part of the other of the two terms, the pakl}a and 
the vipak
, e. g., 
o Sound is eternal, 
for it is produced by an effort " 
Here too the inference is not valid since the reason 
that it is produced by an effort is not found to abide 
in a part of the pak
, sound, as well as in a. part 
of the vi pak
a grass. 


(3) Kinds of Anaika:ntika or Uncertain Middle. 
The seven kinds of anaikantika of the Saiva 
Sidrlhantin are as follows:- 
t. Pak
a-traya-vyapaka-anai.kantika is the hetu Or 
reason which is doubtful hy virtue of the reason 
abiding in the pak
a, the sapak
a or its homologue, 
and the vipak
 or its heterologue, e,g., 
· Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is an object of cognition'. 
Here the reason that it is an object of cognition 
abides in the pak
 sound, the sapakf18 the pot, and 
the vi pak
a ether. 


2, Pak£}8-vyapaka-88pak
- vip",k
aikadesa- v!'tti is 
the hetu Or reason which is doubtful. as the reason 
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given abides in the whole of the pak
. but not in 
all the sapak
as (its homologues) or the vipak
as 
(its heterologues) e.g.. 
· Sound is non -eternal. 
for it is perceptible'. 
Here the reason that sound is perceptible is perva- 
sive of the whole of the pak
a sound. Though the 
reason holds good with respect to some sapak!?as as 
the pot. and some vipak!?aB as generic nature. it does 
not abide in some sapak
as as atoms. and some 
vi pak
as as ether. 


3. Pak
a-sapak
a'vyapaka-vipak!?aikadesa-v!"tti is the 
hetu or reason which is doubtful by virtue of the 
reason abiding in both the pak!?a or minor term and 
the sapak
as or its nomologues but only in some of 
the vipak
as. (heterologues) e.g. 
. This is 8 cow. 
for it has horns '. 
It is a fact that horns are found in this cow or its 
homologues as other cows, and in some heterologues 
as buffaloes. but not in all the heterologues as horse, 
elephant &C. 


4. Pak.
a-vipak
a'vyapaka'sapak
ikadesa.vttti. is the 
hetu or reason which is doubtful as the reason abides 
in the pak
a and its heterologues. and in some of 
the bomologues only. e.g. 
, This is not a cow. 
for it has horns '. 
Horns abide in the animal seen and in all its hete.. 
rologues like cows, and in some of the homologues 
like buffaloes. but not in other homologues Jike 
horseI!! etc. 
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5. Pak
-trayaikadesa-v:rtti is the hetu or reason 
whioh is doubtful by virtue of the fact that the 
middle term has the relation of concomitance with 
only a part of the pak
, a part of the sapak
as 
and a part of the vipak
as, e.g., 
I The universe is eternal, 
for it is an object of perception' 
The reason that it is perceptibie can be predicated 
of a part of the universe only, of some of the 
sapak
as like the pot, of some of the vipak
as like 
generic nature, but not of the sapak
as atoms ete" 
nor of the vipakijas ether etc. 


6. Pakl}8-sapakl}8ika.desa-v:rtti-vipak.
a-vyapak:a is 
the hetu or reason which is doubtful on account of 
the fact that the middle term has the relation of 
concomitance with only a part of the pakl}8, with 
some of the eapak
as, and with aU the vipak
as, 


e.g., 


I Space, Time and Mind are all dravyas 
(substances), 
for they are incorporeal '. 
The reason of incorporeality abides in only a part 
of the pak
a - in space and in time - but not in the 
mind which belongs equally to the pak
a. It is 
also found in some of tbe sapakl!as like the soul, 
and in all the vipak
as like generic nature, but not 
in the sapak
s earth, water &c, 


7. Pak
-vipak
aikadesa-vrtti-sapak
a-vyapaka is the 
hetu or reason which is doubtful on the ground that 
the middle term is pervasive of only a part of the 
paksa, some of the vipak
a8, and of all the sapaksas, 
e.g. 


. Space, and Time are not dravyas, 
fQr they are cor poreal " . 
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Here it is true that corporeality can be attributed 
to a part of the pak
a the m! ad, to some of the 
vi pakf?Rs like the soul, but not to parts of the 
pakfj1a - space and time - nor to the vipak
as like 
generic nature etc. 


(c) Drstantabhasa of the Fallacy of Example 
If out of the anumana-samagl'is the udaharal)a 
(example) appears as a mere semblance of it on account 
of the fact that the relation of concomitance between 
either the middle and major terms or the contradictories 
of the major and middle terms is not ascertained with 
certainty we are said to commit the faUacy of 
d!
tan tabhasa. 


Dp
tantiibhasa is of two k.inds, according as the 
ground of inference i8, 11) anvayi (affirmative), or (2) 
vyatireki (negative). Each of these two kinds IS 
further divided into nine forms. 


(1) Anvayi or Mfirmative Forms of D!
tiiDtabhasa 
1. Sadhya-vikala or th
 fallacy of the excluded 
major of a homologue is the udaharal)a (example) 
which has an instance not pervaded by the major 
term, e.g. 
, Sound is eternal. 
for it is incorporeal like an activity'. 
Here the sadb)'a of eternaiity is, according to the 
Buddhiat8, not concomitant with the instance 
" activity", Hence the reasoning is fallacious 
because of a faulty exampLe. 


2. Samdigdba-sadhya or the faUsey of tbe 
uncertain excluded major of a homologue is the 
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udaharaJ].a which has an instance wherein the 
pervasion of the major term is of a doubtful nature, 
e.g. 


I' This man is subject to passions, 
or he has the power of speech like a man in tbe 
street. " 
t, Like a man in the street" cannot serve as an 
instance, for it is doubtful. 


3. Sadhana-vikala or the fallacy of the excluded 
middle of a homologue is the udabaral)a or example 
having an instance not pervaded by the middle 
term, e.g. 
, Mind is non-eternal, 
for it is corporeal like activity'. 
Here the sadhana of corporeality does not pervade 
the instance' activity', 


4. Samdigdha-sadhana or the fallacy of the uncertain 
excluded midd Ie of a homologue is the udaharaJ].a 
or example with an instance wherein the pervasion 
of the middle term is of a doubtful character, e.g. 
· This man is mortal,' 
for he is subject to passions like a man in 
[ the Street.' 
It is uncertain whether the .. wan in the street" is 
really "subject to passions", though his mortality 
is certain. 


5. Ubhaya- Vi kala or the fallacy of the excluded major 
and middle terms of a homologue is the udaharaQ,a 
or example which has an instance pervaded neither 
by the major term nor by the middle, e.g. 
'The mind is non-eternal, 
for it is oorporeallike ether,' 
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Here neither the sadhya of non-eternity, nor the 
sadhana of corporeality can be predioated of the 
instance II ether". 


6. Samdigdhobhaya-vikala or the fal1acy of the un- 
certain excluded major and middle terms of a homo- 
logue is the udaharaI)a or 8xample with an instance 
wherein the pervasions of both the major term and 
the middle term are uncertain, e.g. 
, He is not omniscient, 
for he is subject to passions like a man in 
[the street'. 
It is uncertain whether the II man in the street" is 
subject to passions, and whether heis not omniscient 
7. Ananvaya or the fallacy of deficient concomitance 
between the middle and major terms of homologue 
is the udiiharaI).a or example wherein there is no 
inseparable connection between the middle and 
major terms, ego 
· Th is person is subject to passions, 
for he is a speaker, 
and whoever speaks is subject to passions 
[like so and 80'. 
Though the power of speech, and a passionate 
nature, may both be present in Mr, So and So, yet 
there is no necessary and universal concomitance 
between the two. 
8. Apradarsitanvaya or the fallacy of unshown con- 
comitance between the midd Ie and major terms of 
a homologue is the udiiharana or example where- 
in the connection between the middle and major 
terms is not shown, e.g. 
I Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is a product like a jar '. 
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Here it is true that a jar has the two attributes of 
being a product, and being non-eternal. The 
example merely proves that the two attributes, 
are co-existents, and not necessarily and universally 
concomitant. If it is known with certainty that 
everything produced is non-eternal it should have 
been stated :;0. An apposite instance which illus- 
trates the universal concomitance should be given. 


9 Vi paritanvaya 01' fallacy of the inverted relation of 
concomitance between the middle and major terms 
is shown in an in verted order, e. g. 
'Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is a product', 
and whatever i
 non. eternal is a product 
as a jar " 


The instance cited has two attributes (1) that it is 8 
product, and ,ii) the fact of its being non-eternal. Yet 
the interdependence of the two attributes is given in an 
inverted order. The example should read 'Whatever is 
produced is non-eternal. like a jar'. We must be able to 
deduce the fact of a body being non-eternal from the 
assertion that it is a product: instead, the reverse has 
been done in this case; we are asked to infer the fact of 
a body being a product on the ground that it is non-- 
eternal. 


(2) Vyatireki or Negative Forms of Dr
tantabhiisa 
1. Sadhyavyatireki or the fallacy of the included 
major of a heterologue is the udaharaI}.a (example) 
which has an instance wherein the major term does 
not get excluded in its being predicated of it, e. g" 
When the Mimansakas argue, 
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'Sound is eternal, 
for it is incorporeal, 
and what is non-eternal is non-corporeal 
like an atom: 
The Vaisel?ikas will raise the objection that the 
negative instance the" atom" is not exclusive of 
the major term, for according to the V aise
ika.s 
atoms are eternal. 


2 Samdigdha-sadhya-vyatireki or fallacy of the un- 
certain included major of a heteroJogue is the 
udahar8IJ,a or example which has an instance 
wherein the invariable and necessary absence of 
the major term is uncertain, e, g. 
'This man will be a sovereign ruler, 
for he is of the Lunar Race, 
and whoever is not a sovereign ruler 
is not of the 
Lunar Race, like prince so & so.' 
Here the negati ve instance "prince so & so" 
is not characterised by a necessary and invari- 
able absence of the attribute of becoming a 
sovereign ruler. He may be a sovereign ruler. 
though not of the lunar race. The attributes 
of "soverbign ruler" belonging to him is un- 
certain. 


3 Sadhana-vyatireki or fallacy of the included middle 
of a heterologue is the uda:haraIJ,a or example which 
has an instance wherein the middle term does not 
get excluded in its being attributed to it, e.g. 
. Sound is eternal, 
for it is incorporeal, 
and whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, 
like motion '. 


37 
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Here the middle term incorporeality is not excluded 
of its being attributed to th6 negative instance 
" motion ". 


4. Samdigdha-Sadhana-vyatireki or the fallacy of 
the uncertain included middle of a heterologue is 
th€'i udaharaIJ,a or example which has an instance 
with which the absence of the necessary and 
invariable concomitance of the middle term is un. 
certain, e g, 
· This man is not omniscient, 
for he is full of passion3. 
and whoever is not non-omniscient is not 
full of passions, like one well versed 
in the Sastras ' 
There is no proof to deny passionate nature of one 
who is well versed in all the Sastras; therefore the 
absence of connection of the middle term with the 
instance is uncertain. 


Ubhaya
vyatireki or the fallacy of the included 
major and middle terms of a heterologue is the 
uda:haral)a or example which has an instance 
wherein neither the major term nor the middle term 
gets excluded in being predicated of it, e, g. When 
the Mimamsakas say 
· Sound is eternal, 
for it is incorporeal. 
and whatever is Dot eternal is not 
incorporeal, like ether', 
the Vaise
ikas will object that neither the middle 
term incorporeality nor the major term eterna- 
Uty can be excluded of its being attributed 

o 
be negative instance .. ether ", For, according 
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to the VaiSeflikis, ether is both eternal and 
incorporeal. 


6. Samdigdhobhaya-vyatireki or the fallacy of the 
uncertain included major and middle terms of a 
heterologue is the udabaraI].a or example which has 
an instance with which the absence of the concomi- 
tance of both the major and middle terms is 
uncertain, e.g. 
, Kapila is not devoid of passions, 
for he is subject to avarice, 
and whoever is not non-devoid of passions is 
[not subject 
to avarice like R
abha and others '. 
It is very doubtful whether .. R
abha and others" 
are really free from both passions and avarice. 
7. A vyatireki or the faliacy of the absence of non- 
concomitance between the middle and major terms 
of a heterologue is the udaharaI}.a or example which 
shows an absence of disconnection between the 
middle and major terms, e,g. 
, This person is subject to passions, 
for he has the faculty of speech, 
and whoever is not subject to passions has not 
(the 
faculty of speech, like a piece of stone, ' 
Although the instance "the stone " has not the 
two attributes of passionate nature and power of 
speech, it does not prove the necessary absence of 
non-concomitance between the two attributes. 


8. Apradarsita-vyatireki or the fallacy of the 
unknown relation of absence of non-concomitance 
between the middle and major terms of a hetero.. 
logue is the udihar8ij.a or example in which the 
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absence of disconnection between the middle and 
major terms is not expressed, e.g. 
· Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is a product, like ether'. 
Here" ether " is a negative instance. The attl'ibutes 
of being a " product ", and being .. non-eternal ", 
are, according to the Vaise
ikas, absent in "ether". 
The general proposition showing the absence of 
non-concomitance between the two attributes is 
not expressed, but left to be understood. It should 
have been fully given. It would then read 
, Whatever is not a prod uct is eternal like 
[ether. 


2. Viparita-vyatireki or the fallacy of the inverted 
negation of a heterogue is the udaharaI}.a or 
example in which the relation of absence of non- 
concomitance between the middle and major terms 
is given in an inverted order, e.g. 
, Sound is non -eternal, 
for it is a prod uct, 
and whatever is not a product is not non- 
eternal like ether '. 


Here the negation of the middle term is invariably 
associated with the negation of the major term. 
And the possibility of denying the major term of 
the middle term is not excluded. Therefore the 
invariable concomitance of the middle term with 
the major term will not be a necessary relation, 
Hence the reasoning is fallacious. The proper form 
of the udaharaQ.a should be 
, Whatever is eternal is not a product, like 
[ether. ' 
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(iii) Nigrahasthiina or Grounds of Defeat or Clinchers 
1 In a Tarka-viida (disputation) a clincher- 
nigrahasthiina arises when a disputant is unahle to 
convince his opponents either on account of his lack of 
understanding the point at issue, or on account of his 
misunderstanding the suhject. The Saiva Siddhiintin 
sees twenty two kinds of nigrahasthaoa which are all 
semi logical or illogical. They are as follows :- 


1. Pratijfiiibani or the chincher of hurting the 
propositi;:>n arises when one fails to establish com- 
pletely one's proposition, hut argues in a manner 
running counter to its truth, e.g. 


When a disputant who a.sserts that sound is 
non-eternal on tbe ground that it is perceptible by the 
senses like a pot, is confronted hy his opponent who 
urges that the given reason of perceptibility pervades 
eternals such as jati (class) also, if he admits the force 
of tbe argument of the opponent and argues in the same 
line as the opponent, be commits this fallacy. He is 
then forced to aha.ndon his initial proposition that 
, sound is non-eternal " and admit that sound may be 
eternal or non-eternal. 


2, Pratijfiiintara or the clincher of shifting the pro- 
position arises when one, on heing pointed the 
flaws in his propositions, proceeds to correct him- 
self hy adding a qualification to his original pro- 
position E',g, When a disputant argues 
. Letters are non eternal, 
for they are perceptible by the ear, like the 
[jiiti of sound.' 



-
--- 
-------------
----
------- 


1. S,S,A, pp 255, 
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and if his opponent objects pointing out the fault 
of vyabhicara {irregularity) on account of the in- 
variable conc.:1mitance of them with sounds, he 
changes from his initial unqualified proposition to 
a qualified one as, 
'The letters with their corresponding sounds 
r are non-eternal '. 
In the change the disputant has committed this 
point of defeat. 


3. Pratijfiiivirodba 01' the clincher of contradictory 
proposition arises when one gives a reason which 
is opposed to his own proposition, e.g. 
'Substance is distinct from quality, 
for it is perceived to he non-different from 
[its colour. 
In this argument, the reason that substance is non- 
different from its colour which constitutes the 
quality of the substance contradicts the proposition 
'substance is distinct from quality'. 


4. Pratijfiii-i!amnyiisa or the clincher of renouncing 
the proposition occurs if one gives up his proposi- 
tion when opposed, e,g. When one who as
erts 
tbat, 
· Sound is eternal, 
for it is produced by an effort, like 9ther,' 
is questioned for the wisdom of the view . what is 
produced by an effort is eternal', and if he retracts 
from his initial assertion and cries out' Who says 
that sound is eterna.l ?', than be is guilty of the 
above fallacy. 
5, Hetvantara or the clincher of shifting tbe reason 
occurs when one, on being shown tb
 f1e.ws in hie 
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reason, attempts to validitate it by adding to it a 
qualification, e g. Suppose when a disputant asserts 
that 
· Sound is eternal, 
for it is perceptible by the senses " 
his opponent refutes that the reason · perceptibility' 
is not a sufficient ground to establish that sound is 
non.eternal. for there is universal concomitance 
between perceptibility and the jiiti sound which 
is eternal; if the disputant then revises the argu- 
ment with a qualified reason thus, 
'Sound is non -eternal, 
for it is a genus and is perceptible by the 
senses 


he comits this fallacy. 
6. Arthiintara or the clincher of shifting the topic 
occurs when one in order to shield his defeat in 
argument sets aside the actual topic and brings 
instead an irreleva.nt one, e.g. When a disputant 
puts forward the argument that 
, Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is perceptible by the senses' 
and is opposed on the ground that 'perceptibility 
is not a sufficient ground to prove that sound is 
non-eternal, as it is also found with eternals, such 
as the genus of sound', and if the disputant then 
begins to argue thus 
'Sound is a quality of ether, 
there is the relation of inherence between 
sound and ether, 
and this relation of inherence too is non-eternal.' 
he is irrelevant, and hence guilty of this fallacy. 
7. Nirarthllka or the clinchf:'r of senseless argument is 
one that contains statements which convey DO 
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meaning. One who desires to prove that a · pot is 
non-eternal' arg-ues thus: 
· A pot is eternal, 
for the sounds of the forms A, K, Y, R cannot 
denote the sounds that are their causes.' 
In the above argument there is the prpsumption 
that the sounds of the forms of · A, K, Y, R' can 
denote something, thoug-h not the sounds which are 
their causes. The presumDtion is ill-founded, for 
sounds have no denotation, Hence the argument 
is mE'ani ng less. 


8, A vijfiatartha or the clincher of the unintelligible 
argument is one that contains words not clear in 
meaning, e.g. When a disputant who is cornered 
bv his opponent in argument re30rts to absolute 
and ambiguous worc!s in order to baffle the 
opponent and the listeners, he is said to commit 
this fallacy. 


9. Aparthaka Or the clincher of the incoherent 
argument is one that has words and sentences of 
no connected meaning for lack of expectancy, 
consistency and contiguity among themselves, e.g. 
If a disputant who is unable to stand the argument 
of his opponent utters' 10 pomegranates, 6 cakes, a 
hole in tho ground, goatskin, a lump of flesh, etc. ' 
he is charged with the above fallacy, for the 
expressions given vent to do not convey a coherent 
meaning when pieced together. 


10. A prapta-kala or the clincher of the inconsequential 
argument is one whose members of the procsss of 
reasoning are not in the general1y accepted order, 
e.g. 
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The hill is fiery, 
What is smoky is fiery, like 
the kitchen, 
Hetu Because the hill is smoky 
Nigamana The hill is fiery, 
U panaya the hill is smoky 
he is said to commit this fallacy. 
In any process of reasoning the order in which 
the members should be arranged is of vital impor- 
tance to facilitate the determfnation of the exact 
meaning of the argument. In the above reasoning 
the usual order - pratijfia, hetu, udaharaI}.a, upanaya 
and nigamana - is so badly violated that the trend 
of the thought of the argument is not kept up in its 
continuity; as a result the argument itself falls 
flat and is of no consequence. 


When a disputant who wants to establish that the 
hill he sees before him is fiery proceeds to argue 
thus 
Pratijfiii 
UdiiharaI}.a 


11. Nyuna or the clincher of the incomplete argument 
is one where all the members of the process of 
l'easoning are not given, e.g, 
A disputant reasons as follows :- 
, The h ill is fiery, 
for it is smoky, 
whatever is smoky is fiery, like the kitchen '. 
An advocate of the five membered form of 
reasoning will contest this argument as it lacks two 
members - upanaya and nigamana. To him the 
argument is N'yuna or incomplete. But to the 
Siddh antin who believes in a three-membered form, 
the argument is proper and is correct in form, On 
the con trary if some one contends · the hill is fiery , 
on the only ground that it is smoky, the Siddhiotin 
38 
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will charge him of the fallacy of nyiina for omis- 
sion of the udiharaJ].8 (example), 
12. Adhika or the clincher of superfluous members of 
an argument is one that has more than one reason 
or example, e.g. In the argument 
· The hill is fiery, 
for it is smoky and luminous, like the 
[kitchen and a 
smithy' we have an instance of adhika. The second 
reason, luminous nature and the second instance 
'smithy' are unnecessary for affirming the proposi- 
tion, the hill is fiery. 
13. Sabda- punarukta or the clincher of the repetition of 
a word in an argument is one in which there is reo 
petition of words, e.g. 
, Sound is non-eternal, 
Sound is non-eternal: 
Here a complete sentence has been repeated. To do 
so is to commit this fallacy. 
14. A rtha-punarukta or the clincher of the repetition of 
an idea is an argument where there is repetition of 
an idea, e.g. 
· Sound is non.eternal and 
Echo is liable to be destroyed,' 
The idea of · sound' has been repeated by another 
word · echo' which conveys the same idea. Echo 
is but a species of sound. Again, in the term · non- 
eternal' the idea is the same as in the phrase 'liable 
to be destroyed'. 
15. Ananubhasana or clincher of non.reproduction of 
an argument occurs when a disputant is unable to 
reproduce what has been clearly stated by his oppo- 
nent and duly understood by the spectators of the 
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disputation (vada). It is necessary that a disputant 
should restate what his opponent says before he 
starts to meet his argument. In this case he fails 
to understand the import of his opponent's state- 
ments. Yet he does not admit it. If he does, it 
will be a case of ajfiana (incomprehension). Nor 
does he evade disputation. If he does 80, it will be 
an instance of vik
epa (evasion). He simply re- 
mains silent as it were. 
16. Ajfiana or the clincher of incomprehension of an 
argument occurs when a disputant who has fully 
understood the implication of his opponent's argu- 
ment pretends incomprehension and questions his 
opponent I\S if to elucidate certain points. 


Although his opponent has clearly stated his 
arguments which are fully understood by the 
disputant and by the spectators or listeners, the 
disputant who sees no way of meeting the argu- 
ment of the opponent gains time only by pretend- 
ing incomprehension of the course of the argument. 
If the disputant persists in his attitude beyond a 
reasonable limit, it is a ground of defeat for him. 
17. Apratibha or the clincher of embarrassment in an 
argument arises when a disputant who is unable to 
give fa, fitting reply to his opponent looks inatten- 
tive consequent on embarrassment. If a disputant 
who understands the full import of his opponent's 
argument is unable to proceed with the discussion 
for want of ingenuity he is caught in an embarrass- 
ing situation. He is seemingly inattentive and 
does not openly own defeat. This is a ground of 
defeat, 
18. Viklf6p& or the clinoher of evasion in an argument 
occurs when a disputant evades a fuB discussion on 
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the topic in question by wi11fully occupymg tbe 
time in digression. When a disputant who has 
opened up a discusssion finds, in the midst of a 
disputation, that he could not establish his position 
however long he might continue, he resorts to the 
device of evasion. Instead of proceeding with the 
discussion to the end, he takes up the time by in- 
dulging in irrelevant talks, and leaves the hall on 
the pretext of urgent business elsewhere. 
Evasion is also the device adopted by a 
disputant who realises in the midst of his disputa. 
tion that he would have to meet with sure defeat, if 
the disputation were carried through. 
19. Matanujfia or the clincher of admission of a con- 
trary opinion in one's argument cORsists in charging 
the opponent with the same faults as thrown 
against one's self without vitiating the charges of 
the opponent, and also removing flaws from his 
own arguments, If a disputant is charged with 
fallacious reasoning by his opponent, it behoves 
the former to remove the charges brought against 
him by the latter. Instead, if he points out to his 
opponent that the same fallacy is found in his 
argument as well, he will be gravely committing 
himself to his opponent's charges; for in charging 
him in this manner, the disputant is tacitly 
admitting the said faults in his own argument. 


20. Paryanuyojyapekl:!8I}.a or the clincher of over- 
looking the censurable in an argument consists in 
failing to censure a person who is known to be 
defeated in argumen ts. 
When one is defeated in arguments, it is but 
proper for his opponent to openly charge him of 
fallacious reasoning. If the latter does not bring 
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home this fact to the former, he himself is liable to 
be charged by the audience of this clincher. 
21. Niranuyojyanuyoga or the clincher of censuring 
the uncensurable in an argument consists in censur- 
ing a person who is not defeated in arguments. 
Even when one c!oes not actually get defeated in 
arguments, he is liable to be charged by another as 
having suhjected himself to a clincher. The latter 
who charges the former does so for' lack of under- 
standing the true character of the clincher in 
question, and is censured on that score as defeated. 


22. Apasiddhanta or the clincher of deviating from 
one's tenet in a disputation consists!n establishing 
one's side with the helJ} of tenets contray to his 
own. 


In the case of a Buddhist who carries on a 
discussion with a Saiva Siddhantin in consonance 
with the tenets of Buddhism saying 
, What exists can cease to exist, and 
what does not exist can come into existence' 
is opposed by the Siddhantin urging that there is 
nothing to prevent the coming into being of non-. 
existents as horns in horses, skylotuses, and if the 
Buddhist sets aside his own tenets and bases his 
argument on that of the Siddhantin and argues 
what is cannot cease to be, and what is not cannot 
come to be, he is said to be inconsiRtent, and is 
said to commit this clincher. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Truth and Error 
(1) Validity of Knowledge_ 
As regards the validity or in validity of cognitions 
the Indian schools of philosopby hold two different 
theories. The first is the svatastva.vada. According to 
this vada the validity or invalidity of cognitions is 
intrinsic or self-evident. In other words the very con- 
ditions that bring forth valid or invalid know ledge 
make known, as the case may be, the validity or invali- 
dity of that knowledge. Tbe second is tihe paratastva- 
vada, which says that the validity or in validity of 
cognitions is not self-evident but is extrinsic. Accord- 
ing to this vada the sum-total of conditions that pro- 
duces knowledge, whether valid or invalid, does not 
manifest the validity or invalidity of that knowledge. 
1 The Siddhantin along with the Ml[nansakas and the 
Advaitins hold the svatastva-vada with respect to valid 
cognitions and the paratastva.vada as regards invalid 
cogllltions. .I!'or with him validity is inherent in cogni- 
tions and is self-evident; and invalidity is something 
extrinsic to cognitions and is but accidental to them. 
The Buddhists hold an opposite view, They are up- 
holders of tbe theory of paratastva wIth regard to validity 
of cognitions and svatastva as regards invalidity. With 
them invalidity is an intrinsic character of all cogni- 
tlOns; but validity is something brougb t to bear on some 
cognitions from without. It is not self-manifest but is 
other-dependent for its ascertainment. The baIikhyas 
maintalO and support t.he tbeory of svatastva with 
respect to both valid a.nd Invalid cognitions. They say 
that validity a.nd invalidity are inherent in cognitions 
and are iOli1'i08ic. They are manifested by the same 


1. S.B.S. pps 100 - 104, 
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causal oonditions that produce the cognitions. As 
against the Sa:Iikhyas, the Naiya:yikas believe in the 
theory of paratastva as regards both valid and invalid 
cognitions, 
If validity be, as the Siddhantin says, intrinsic to 
all cognitions, how can we account for wrong cogni- 
tions? What is the criterion by which we can 
distinguish a vaJid cognition from a wrong one? 
1 The Siddhantin answers that both valid and invalid 
cognitions will be valid as cognitions. When the 
jfiana samagris (totality of conditions necessary to 
generate knowledge) free from doubt and error func- 
tion, there arises a cognition attended by a belief 
in the object made known. The very conditions 
that generate the cognition produce as well the 
cognition of its validity. No extraneous causes are 
required to cognise its validity. If however the tota1ity 
of conditions necessary for the generation of the 
cognition is defective, no such cognition arises as the 
grounds for doubt and error are not eliminated. Even 
in the case of a delusive cognition made by one who 
mistaking a rope for a snake exclaims' this is a snake', 
the totality of conditions that are responsible for the 
cognition of the snake is the same as what gives the 
cognition of its validity qua cognition. A subsequent 
investigation may dispel the delusion and the 'this' 
element may then be identified with a rope and not 
with a snake. Yet the cognitions of both the snake 
and the rope are valid as cognitions; their validity too 
are guaranteed by the very conditions that generate the 
cognitions in each case. The conditions that produce the 
cognition of the snake is something other than what 
generates the cognition of the rope. Consequently the 
1. S.B. ppe 341 and 304. 
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Siddhiintin holds that the invalidity of the cognition in 
which a rope is apprehended as a snake, is something 
brought from without. It is extrinsic to the cognition 
of the snake. Yet all cognitions as cognitions are 
characterised by intrinsic validity, In the case of 
wrong cognitions, however, the invalidity attaches 
itself to them from wi thout, brough t forth by extrane- 
ous causes. 


'Of the Mimansakas the Prabhakaras are Ruppor. 
ters of the doctrine known as tripu
i samvit. According 
to this doctrine there is in every act of cognition a 
presentation and an apprehension of the knower, the 
known and knowledge, The knower and knowledge 
are both apprehended by the same causal conditions 
that manifest the known; and the validity of the 
cognition too is apprehended along with the cognition 
itself and is self-manifest. Murari Misra holds the view 
that in every case of cognition there is an apprehension 
of an after-cognition that gives the validity of the 
cognition. But the BhaHas differ from Murari Misra 
in holding the view that the after-cognition that gives 
the validity of the cognition is inferred. Yet both 
Murari Misra and the Bhatta school believe in the 
self-validity of cognitions. For according to both, 
validity is ascertained - perceptually in the one case 
and inferentially in the other - by the same causal 
conditions that generate the cognition. The Siddhantin 
Beems to favour the school of the Bhat
as, 2 For he says 
that the iitman cannot be cognized in the way in which 
either the sat or the asat is cognized. It is known to 
exist by virtue of its cognition of the sat and the asat. 
3 T o the Siddhiintin knowledge which is non - different 
1. S,P.D. pp 124. 
2. S.B. pp 344. 
3, S.B. Pp 263. 
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from the itman in both svayam-prakisa (self-manifest) 
and paraprakasa (other-manifest). The causal condi- 
tions that manifest the pot, which is the known, 
manifest at the same time knowledge, which is non- 
different from the knower. The validity of the know- 
ledge which is inherent in it, is inferred from the same 
causal conditions that manifest the knowledge. 
I The Bauddhas hold the theory of extrinsic validity 
of knowledge. According to them knowledge is intrinsi- 
cally invalid. It becomes valid when it stands the test 
of arthakriyakaritvam (pratical efficiency). A pot 
perceptually present is vivid, clear and definite and the 
knowledge of it is valid. But a pot imagined is neither 
vivid nor clear. It is indefinite and the knowledge of 
it is invalid, as it fails to fulfil any practical need. An 
analysis of the process of knowledge will show the 
inherent invalidity of knowledge. Knowledge starts 
with perceptual presentations followed up by memory - 
revivals and ends with synthetic constructions of the 
elements of presentation and memory. What are 
presented to the senses are the sensuous which are 
objective; but the elements of memory are non-sensuous 
and subjective. Knowledge arises when the non- 
sensuou:,l elements are integrated with the sensuous. 
But the non. sensuous such as class - concept etc. have 
no objective counterparts; they are mere mental 
creations or figments of the mind. Consequentlr know- 
ledge which involves such non-sensuous elements are 
intrinsically invalid. Yet in the empirical world though 
not in the transcendental world, particular cases of 
knowledge can be said to be valid if they have the 
character of workabiiity. Tests for the workability or 
practical efficiency of a particular cogni tion are extrane- 
ous to the causal conditions that give rise to ,kno.wledge. 
1. S.P.D. PPS ,88-93. 
39 
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Thus the Buddhists establish their theory of paratastva 
with respect to the validity of cognitiom. 
The Siddhantin at first is unable to accept the 
theory of the Buddhists that knowledge which is 
determinate is intrinsically invalid, Determinate 
knowledge is conceptual knowledge. If conceptual 
knowledge were invalid by its very nature, it cannot be 
made valid by extraneous conditions, whatever the 
number of conditions may be. Again workability 
cannot be the callSe of validity. It is true a knowledge 
is workable because it is valid. There are cases of valid 
knowledge relating to past and future events, to heaven, 
hell etc., that are not workable. They would become 
non-valid in the view of the Buddhists. Consequently 
the Buddhists will be debarred from claiming validity 
to inferential knowledge and knowledge obtained 
through verbal testimony of the kinds mentioned above. 
They will be left with perception of svalak
aQiis (parti- 
culars) which alone will be valid with them. Their 
theory of knowledge too, as it involves conceptual forms 
of knowledge will be invalid. Thus the Buddhists if 
they want to have a consistent theory of knowledge 
would do well by abandoning their position of intrinsic 
invalidity of knowledge and their paratastva-vada of 
validity. 
The Samkhyas believe in the theory of svatastva of 
both the pramaQas and the apramaI}.as. Validity and 
invalidity are both inherent in knowledge. The puru
a 
"self) is an inactive seer and knowledge is the result of 
reflection of consciousness in a modification of Buddhi. 
Valid knowledge consists in cognizing things as they 
really are and invalid knowledge is the result of cogni- 
tion of objects not in their true nature. True to their 
doctrine of Satkarya-vida, the SaIikhyas insist that 
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whatever appears exists. The validity and invalidity 
of know led ge that are manifested as belonging to know- 
ledge pre-exist in knowledge in a suk
ma (subtle) state. 
They are not things brought to bear on knowledge from 
without. 
The Siddhantin objects to the SaIikhya conception 
of the inherent natures of validity and invalidity of 
knowledge. If knowledge were inherently both valid 
and invalid, then the causal conditions that manifest 
knowledge would have to reveal together both validity 
and invalidity that are inherent in it. Consequently 
no know ledge can be termed as either valid or invalid; 
and know ledge will be both valid and invalid at the 
same time. This would land the SaIikhyas into a 
ridiculous position. If the Sailkhyas hold the view 
that the same set of causal conditions that manifest 
know ledge reveals also one of the t
 0, the validity or 
invalidity which is inherent in it and that the other 
is manifested by a dIffer'ent set, they will have to 
admit with the Siddhantin that invalidity is extrinsic 
cogni tions, 


1 The Naiyayikas are supporters of the theory of 
paratastv8 of both validity and invalidity of know- 
ledge. The causal conditions that produce knowledge 
guarantee neither the validity nor the invalidity of 
knowledge. Knowledge is produced by the sense-object 
contact. Such of them in which there is a correspon- 
deuce of ideas with objects constitute valid knowledge, 
The cases where ideas do not tally with objects give 
rise to invalid knowledge. The presence or absence of 
correspondence of ideas with objects is determined by 
the successful activity test. If a particular knowledge 
is valid there will be a correspondence of ideas with 


1. H.I.L. pps 408 and 409, 
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objects- and such knowledge will lead the knower to 
successful action. In invaJid knowledge there is no such 
correspondence and the knower will not be led to 
successful action. Hence it is the Naiyayik88 hold that 
the validity or invalidity of a cognition is inferred from 
the success Or the failure of the attempt on the part of 
the knower. The causal aggregate that establishes 
either the validity or the invalidity of a cognition is 
something other than what produces the cognition. 
Thus neither the validity of a cognition nor its 
invalidity is self-manifest. 
The Siddhantin finds fault with the Naiyayikas for 
their view of extrinsic valldity of cognitions, though he 
fully agrees with them that invalidity is extrinsic to 
all cognitions. Validity cannot but be intrinsic to aU 
cognitions, If it were a fact that the validity of a 
cognition is to be inferred from conditions other than 
those that produce the cognition, the conditions them- 
selves would have to be proved valid. This would 
mean that the validity of each of these conditions 
invoJves another inferellce requiring another set of 
conditions which in turn requires a third eet and 
so on leading up to an infinite regress. The Siddhantin 
believes that his theory of self-validity of cognitions 
is free from the fault of infinite regress and conse- 
quently is the right view. 


(ii) Theories of error. 
Any system of philosophy, to be worthy of the 
name of philosophy must have a view of errOr as 
distinguished from truth; the various schools of 
Indian philosophy have taken this fact into considera- 
tion and have formulated different theories of error. 
Tbe Siddhantin too has given a theory of his own 
known as the anyathiikhyiiti; the merits of his theory 
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over the others can be gauged only by an examination 
of the rival theorie8, Hence it is proposed to consider 
the latter theories first, before the Siddhantin's theory is 
finally established. 
The theories of the different schools can be, broadly 
speaking, grouped into the three classes viz., (1) the 
asat-khyati (2) the anirvacaniya-khyati and (3) the 
sat-khyati. Of these the asat-khyati view is pro- 
pounded by the Miidhyamikas, According to this view. 
error consists in the cognition of the asat as real. The 
anirvacaniya-khyati view belongs to the AdvaitiDB. 
In this view there is error if we consider a. thing 
preaen ted as real or unreal. It is really anirvacanlya or 
indeterminable. The sat-khyati view is adopted by 
the Visi
tiidvaitins and most of the remaining Indian 
schools of thought. This view stresses the fact that it 
is the sat or the real that is cognized in error, It has 
three sub divisions viz" (a) the atma-khyati, (b) the 
akhyati and (c) the anyatha-khyati. Of these the 
atma-khyati view is held by the Yogacaras who are 
subjectivisits. According to this view error consists 
in mistaking the iitman or the self which is no other 
than a series of cognitions that are all real as external 
objects. The iikh yati view is countenanced by the 
Prabhakaras, In this view error is due to the want of 
discrimination between the thing presented and the 
thing cognized. The anyathakhyati view has its pro- 
togonists in the Naiyayikas, the Jainas, the Bhattas 
and the Siddhantin. In this view error lies in the 
cognition of a thing as anyatha or otherwise than it 
really is. 
(i) Asat-khyati. 
I The view of error as countenanced by the Madhya
 
mikas, is called the asat-khyati. In this view error 
1. I.I.P. pps 165, 166 
H.I,L, pp 139, 
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consists in mistaking the non-real as real. According 
to the Madhyamikad there is nothing in this pheno- 
menal world that can be called real. In the delusive 
cognition of a shell as a piece of silver neither the shell 
nor the piece of silver is real. Were sil vel' real the 
sublating cognition cannot sublate it. But it is a fact 
that silver is sublated at the destruction of the delusion. 
So it cannot be real. Further sublation cannot destroy 
what is real. It can only destroy or annihilate what is 
unreal. So silver in t
e delusive cognition is unreal. 
Again the shell too is unreal. For tbe shell is but one 
factor of the sublating cognition of which silver and 
the connection between shell and silver are the other 
factors. If one or more of tbese factors are unreal it 
will ensue that all are unreal. 1 The Madhyamika8 
believe in an ultimate principle which is a void emanci- 
pated from four alternatives, viz., from reality, from 
unreality, from both (reality and unreality) and from 
neither (reality nor unreality). According to them real 
existence cannot be the nature of a thing such as the pot 
and the like, as it would make the activity of the potter 
a superfluity. Non-existence too cannot be its nature. 
For no potter is efficacious enough to prod uce a non- 
existent effect, the pot. The two remaining alter- 
natives are inadmissible as they are self-contradictory. 
It has accordingly been said in the Lankavatiira Sutras 
· Of things discriminated by intellect, no nature 
is ascertained " 
· those things are therefore shown to be 
inexplicable and natureless ' 
· This matter perforce results. which the wise 
declare, no sooner 
are objects thought than they are dissipated,' 


1. 8.DoS. pp 23 
i.I.P. pp 166, 
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That is to say none of the four a1ternati yes can deter- 
mine an object. Things have an apparent existence; real 
nature is indeterminable. They cannot be determined 
as either real OJ' unreal, or both real and unreal, or 
neither real nor unreal. Siinyata or voidness is the 
name given for this indeterminate real nature of things. 
In delusion error consists in the cognition of the void 
as of th e form of the real. 
The Saiva Siddhantin is not satisfied with the 
theory of error as countenanced by the Madhya-mikis. 
If everything be void, how does the void appear in 
valid cognition as shell and in invalid cognition as 
silver? The Madhyamikiis do not appear to have a 
satisfactory answer to the above question, If the shell 
nature be Datural to the void and the silver-nature 
adventitious to it, it would be improper to call the void 
as characterless and indescribable. If both were adven- 
titious it would have to be admitted that the shell and 
silver present elsewhere appear adventitiously in the 
void. But this is against the view of the Madhyamikis 
that the void alone is the real. Further it cannot be 
said that the shell-nature is adventitious to the void 
and silver-nature natural to it. Consequently the 
Midhyamikas cannot be said to have a satisfactory 
theory of error. 


(2) Anirvacaniyakhyati. 
1 The Advaitin's theory of errOr is known as anir- 
vacaniyakhyati. In this view there is error if what is 
presented is treated as either real or unreal. In the 
delusive cognition of a shell as silver neither the shell 
nor the silver can be ascertained to be either real or 
unreal. Were silver real its cognition can never be 


1. P.A. pps 98, 99. 
V.B.D. pp 5. 
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sublated: For the real can have no sublation. But the 
sublating cognition 'this is not silver' denies the pre- 
sence of silver in all the three times in the locus where 
it appears or appears to exist, So silver cannot be real. 
Were it unreal, it cannot be cognised. Nor can it be 
real and unreal at the same time, as it is a contradiction 
to say so. It is really anirvacaniya or indeterminate. 
The shell too can neither be real nor unreal. If it were 
real, there cannot be any delusion. Were it unreal, it 
cannot be a content of the cognition after sublation. 
It cannot be said to be hoth real and unreal; for two 
contradictory attributes cannot belong to the same 
object. Thus the shell too is anirvacaniya or indeter- 
minable. Yet there is a difference in the cognitions of 
shell and silver. Though fTom the ultimate stand-point 
Bra};lman alone can be said to be real as everything else 
can be sublated, yet the shell apprehended on the des- 
truction of the illusion has an empirical reality as it can 
stand a pragmatist test. But the silver of the delusive 
cognition cannot satisfy any demand of practical life 
and hence cannot claim to have empirical reality, 
Further the delusive cognition is a unification of presen- 
tative and representative elements. The shell is the thing 
presented, but the representative element silver, which 
is super-imposed on the shell is similar to but not the 
same as the silver given by memory-revivals; it has its 
origin in avidya or nescience that is agitated by a 
defect in the sense-organs. Since the silver apprehended 
in a delusive cognition is neither real nor unreal nor 
re!11 and unreal at the same time but anirvacaniya, its 
material cause avidya (nescience) too should be anirva- 
caniya. If avidya were real, its effect silver cannot 
but be real. If it were unreal, the effect too would be 
unreal. But it has been shown already that the silver 
apprehended in delusion is neither real nor unreal but 
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anirvacaniya_ Consequently 8vidya, which is the 
material cause of the object of delusion must itself be 
regarded as anirvacaniya, Thus error, according to the 
Advaitin, is indescribable. It is anirvacaniya or 
indeterminable. 


The Siddhintin at first runs a tirade against the 
adhyasa vida (theory of super-imposition) of the Advai- 
tins. According to him the theory of super-imposition is 
scorned and abandoned by all philosophers alike as it is 
a weapon of the helpless. Further he points out that 
it is not true that if silver were real, its cognition 
cannot be sublated, For the real may exist in a siik
ma 
state or in a sthiila state; and the sublating cognition 
merely sublates the existence of the real in a sthiila 
state. Again it cannot be said that the unreal cannot 
be cognized, Unreality does not mean bare non- 
existence as is the case of a sky-lotus or the son of a 
barren woman. It signifies an object that does not 
persist for all the three times in a manifest condition. 
The empirical world is constituted of unreal objects, 
which sooner or later at least at the time of dissolution 
pass into their siik
ma (subtle) state, Consequently it 
is evident that the unreal can be cognized. The view 
of the Advaitins that error is inexplicable or in- 
determinable shows their helpless position in the field 
of speculation. In error it is real shell that is 
cognized as real silver owing to a defective sense, 
It is untrue that the indeterminable sheH is cognizt'd 
as the indeterminable silver. 


(3) Satkhyati 
1 The Satkhyitivada is the view of error accepted 
by Riminuja. According to this view, it is the 
--
- 
1. g,P.D. pps 263-271. 
40 
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real that is cognized in error. There can be no know- 
ledge without a corresponding object of which it is a 
knowledge. Even the so called appearances forming 
objects of knowledge are objectively valid entities, 
Knowledge divorced from objective implication is an 
impossibility. All knowledges whether true or false are 
valid as cognitions referring to real objectives. In the 
delusive cognition of silver for shell, the objectcognised, 
silver, is a part and partial of the object presented though 
only to a very limited extent. The question arises that 
if the element of silver in the object presented is too 
little, how is it that there is a cognition of silver in 
preference to the preponderating substance, the shell in 
it Ramanuja answer9 that it is due to omissions snd 
not commissions that the shell is apprehended as silver. 
But omissions seem to hold their sway even in valid 
cognitions; for the whole of wbat is given is never 
cognized. There is much left quite unapprehended; for 
example the inside and back.side of the object perceived 
are not cognized, In the delusive cognition there is 
omission of the shell--element though it is the prepon- 
derant part of the object presented. The silvpr element 
present therein to a small extent is the one cognized 
giving rise to an erroneous cognition. If valid and 
invalid cognitions are both of the real how is it possible 
to distinguish the one from the other? Ramanuja says 
that the differpnce between the two can be ascertained 
by the pragmatic test. A valid cognition is not only 
yathartha (agreeing with external objects) but also 
vyavaharanugu1)a (conforming to practical needs.) As 
the silv
r of the delusive cognition and objects of dream 
do not conform to vyavahara or practical needs, they 
are beld to be invalid cognitions. Ramanuja has a 
difficulty in proving objective reality for dream-objects, 
In dreams, to all seeming purpoees, we have experience 
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without any corresponding objects present ovei' 
there. Ramanuja proposes to remedy this defect in 
his theory by citing scri ptural evidence to prove 
that there are in dream-cognitions special objects 
of unique existences created by Divinity in accor- 
dance with one's merits and demerits to correspond 
to every such cognition. Consequently even dream- 
cognitions are not mere subjective phenomena but 
have objective reference. 


The Saiva Siddhantin admits with Ramanuja that 
it is the real that is E!opprehended both in error and in 
dream
ognition8. But he cannot bring himself to 
believe that in the delusive cognition of silver for shell 
there is silver element present in a small extent in the 
object presented. Even if it were granted that there is 
silver-element, it is difficult to understand how it is 
overlooked in ordinary perception. It is still more 
difficult to explain how it becomes cognized in erroneous 
cognitions. If Ramanuja were to say that the;e is silver 
in the object presented in a siik
ma (subtle) state, the 
Saiva Siddhantiu has no cause to differ with him. But 
then the silver existing in a suk
ma state cannot be an 
object of perception. So the theory of the existence of 
silver in a siik
ma state is of no use to Ramanuja to 
explain error. According to the Siddhantin, the silver 
cognized in delusion is real silver as apprehended at 
another time and place. On account of its similarity 
in lustre, this silver is falsely attributed by the defective 
sense to the object presented the shell. Ramanuja's 
dream-objects which are unique creations by Divinity 
for particular individuals for the time being are mys- 
terious and inexplicable, His theory of error too is Qot 
above mystification. 
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Atma-KhYiti. 
J Atma-khyati is the theory of error beld by the 
Y ogicaras who are vijiiana-vidins. According to them, 
there is nothing external to vijfiiiaa or consciousness, 
which is a continual flux. Tbe external world is but a 
series of cognitions - which are all real but momentary. 
There is no justification what-so-ever for positing a world 
of objects external to consciousness. In the cognitive 
act, it is the vijfiana or consciousness that differentiate3 
itself owing to a beginningless desire in it into the 
knower. know ledge and known. If a cognition be 
different from its object. it must arise either before the 
object or after it or simultaneously with it. Evidently 
a cognition cannot precede its object. Nor can it be 
after the object, For the object of tbe cognition disap' 
pears at the instant when the cognition arises leaving 
no object to be cognized. If a cognition and its object 
are simultaneou8 there should be non-difference between 
the two.. Were they different, the object cannot be 
manifest in the cognition. But it is a fact that we have 
cognitions of objects. So it is inferred that a cognition 
is not different from its objects. 


· Further an extra-mental reality cannot be esta- 
blished either by perception or by inference. If it be 
held tbat perception gives us an external world of 
objects, we would be led into a blind alley. For percep.. 
tion cannot be of atoms which are partles8, as atoms are 
too small to be perceived. Nor can it be of a composite 
object which is constituted of part
, since the sides, the 
inside and the back-side of the object cannot be simul- 
taneously perceived. Consequently the phenomenon of 
--- -- - - 
-
- 
1. I.l.P. ppe 169-172, 
S.D. pps 53 & 54. 
2, S.D.S. pps 24 &; 25. 
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perception cannot be explained on the admission of an 
external world. If tbe world of ohjects be considered &iii 
non-different from consciousness, no such difficulty is 
experienced in explaining perception; for the question 
of parts and whole is not applicable in the case of 
consciousness. Even inference which depends on a 
knowledge of vyapti (universal concomitance) between 
the middle and major terms of a syllogistic form of 
reasoning is of no avail to posit an external world. 
Therefore it has been said - 
· There is naugh t to be objectified by intellect; t.here 
is no cognition ulterior thereto' 
· There being no distinction between percept aDd 
perci pient, intellect shines forth of itself alone '. 
Again it cannot be maintained that consciousness 
requires something external to it for purposes of cogni- 
tion. For in dream-cognitions and illusion, there is 
nothing but consciousness. Yet we are said to h.ave 
cognitions. Consequently it cannot be held to be 
incorrect to Bay that the world of ojf'cts is nothing 
different from alaya-vijiiana or consciousness, which 
alone is real though a momentary flux. Empirical 
knowledge and illusion are mere forms of consciousness. 
There is a difference between the two, The former 
satisfies a practical need, whereas the latter does not 
do so, In the mistaken apprehension of" ahell as 
silver, both the shell and silver are real as forms or 
modifications of consciousness, But what is unreal is 
the externality of silver. 


I Sivajnana Yogi questions the vijiiana-vadins 
what is the nature of alaya-vijiiana or consciousness, 
t hat can exist without an object to be cognized. He is 
1. 8,13, p, 263, 
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unable to accept the view that 
x:ternal objects are 
forms of consciousness, With him every object of 
cognition is something other than consciousness. A 
cognition and the object of the cognition are two 
different things, the former having an inward reference 
while the latter an outward one. In the erroneous 
perception of a shell as sll vel', the very denial of 
externality to silver by the Y ogacaras presupposes the 
existence of something external to consciousness. Hence 
the Y ogacaras can Dot be said to be consistent in their 
views that alaya-vijiJana alone exists and that error 
consists in the affirmation of externality to the objects 
of cognition. 


Akhyiiti 
1 The theory of error held by the Prabhakaras is 
known as akhyati-vada. According to this vada, 
error is due to the want of discrimination between two 
cognitions, When a person looks at a piece of shell 
lying in front of him and gives vent to the judgment 
· this is silver,' neither the cognition of the 'this' 
element nor that of the 'silver' element is erroneous. 
What is presented to the senses is the shell. There 
is contact of the senses with the shell. But no such 
contact can be claimed in respect of silver, which is 
a mere idea or a representat,ive cognition. Even as 
the cognition of the 'this' element is valid, the cog- 
nition of . silver' too is valid as cognition. The shell 
by virtue of its lustre which it has in common with 
silver revives in the case of persons of defective senses 
the memory of silver as seen before. Owing to sm
ti- 
pramosa (obscuration of memory), the representative 
charact"er of the silver cognition is lost sight of and the 
· silver' element attains, as it were, a character as pre- 


1. SoP .D, pPB 273-276. 
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sentetive 8S the · this' element apparently giving rise 
to a synthesised unit of knowledge 'this is silver'. In 
fact there is absence of relation between the presentative 
element' this' and the representative element' silver'. 
The two elements cannot be synthesised. The failure on 
the pa
t of a person to cognise this absence of relation 
between the two cognitions of shell and silver which are 
both valid gives rise to error. Truth and error are 
distinguished from each other by the test of practical 
efficiency. Every cognition incites us to activity. Such 
of them that answer the fruitful activity test are true; 
and others that fail to satisfy the test are erroneous. 
The sublating cognition 'this is not silver' does not 
negate the earlier cognition · this is silver '. What is 
sublated is the desire and the activity consequent 
thereon, 


The Siddhiintin feels that the iikhyati view of error 
does not give a satisfactory explanation of delusion. 
If delusion were a succession of two cognitions mistaken 
as one, the activity to which it incites cannot be intelli- 
gibly explained. In the shell.silver cognition .mere 
want of discrimination between the two cognitions 
cannot be the real cause of an error. The want of 
discrimination is due to the apprehension of some generic 
character which is common to hoth the cognitions. This 
want must necessarily result in a doubtful cognition of 
the form 'this is oither a shell or silver'. It is really 
the apprehension of some character common to both shell 
and silver together with that of some specific character 
of silver that is responsible for the erroneous cognition. 
In other words some specific character of silver is 
believed to be seen in the shell by the defective eye. 
Herein the shell appears as if it were silver, which 
it is really not. A s toe sh
ll is cognized 
s eomething 
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else. it is a case of anyathi-khyiti. The ikhyiti-vida 
is an erroneous theory as the result of a condition is 
mistaken therein for the cause which is a sum-total of 
conditions, Nor can the ikbyati vida give us a clear 
explanation of sublation. If the sublating cognition 
· this is not silver' be held not to negate the 
arlier 
cognition 'this is silver', the two cognitions which are 
of two contradictories would both be valid; and there 
will be no scope for delusion. Further if it be said that 
the failure of the itman to apprehend silver as a 
representative element is the cause of delusion, it would 
be a case of anyatha-khyiti and not akhyiti. For the 
remembered element silver appears as anyathii (other- 
wise) i.e., as if it were a presented one. 


Anyatha-khyati 
Anyatha-khyiti is the view of error in which one 
thing is apprehended as anyathii Or otherwise than it 
really is. In the shell-silver cognition, the cognition of 
silver is due to the fact that the lustre of the shell, on 
account of its similarity to the lustre of silver excites in 
the mind of the percipient the samskira or residual 
impressions of silver. The revival of these impressions 
gives us the perception of silver in the way in which an 
apprehension of tbe qualities of an object gives rise to 
the perception of the object that is invariably associated 
with the qualities. There is sense-object contact in the 
case of the shell. In other words the shell is presented 
to the senses. But silver cannot be said to be so. Yet 
it is an object of knowledge of the self connected with 
the mind and the senses. The shell and silver are both 
realities presented to the self, the former existing in 
front of the perci pient and the latter having its being 
elsewhere. It is only the relation of tiditmya or 
identity between them that is false. The mistaken 
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identity is due to some do
 or defect in the senses. The 
sublating cognition · this is not silver' merely negates 
this relation of identity between the · this' element i.e. 
the shell and the · silver' element. Sublation neither 
destroys nor annihilates silver altogether. It simply 
denies the existence of silver in the shell. · According 
to the BhaHas, the relata - the shell and silver- 
are both presenta.tions but not the relation. With the 
Bba
yakiira of the Pau
kara agama and the Naiyayi- 
kis, however, the relation too is a presentation. I These 
latter differ with the former in advancing the 
theory of jfiana-Iak
al)a-sannikar
a - some knowledge 
doing the duty of sense contact to explain the percep- 
tion of illusory objects. According to this theory when 
a person who has a previous perceptive knowledge that 
a peculiar lustre belongs to silver sees a similar lustre 
presented by a shell, this previous knowledge officiates 
for sense-object contact causing the illusory perception 
of silver. 
The Naiyayikiis see a second type of jiiana lak
al)a 
in such cases as their so-called perception of fragrance 
in a distant flower.. It is a fact that the sigh t of 8 
flower at a distance often prompts one to say · There is 
a fragrant flower' even though he does not smell the 
fragrance. There is no contact between the senses and 
fragrance to account for the immediacy of the 
cognition. Yet it is suppos6d that his knowledge tbat 
· flowers are fragrant' functions in the place of sense- 
object contact for the presentation of fragrance. 
The Siddhantin admits with the Naiyayikas that 
the theory of jfiana lak
al)a explains illusion. He says 
1. B.D. pps. 58 and 59. 
2. P.R. pp. 519 · Jfian818k
al)a sannikar
asya dosa- 
viSe
ariipa 8annikartpasya Va kal- 
pan it. 


.1 
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that the immf'diacy of ilJusory cognition may also be 
explained as due to do
a-vise
ariipasannik"r
", Yet 
he cannot agree to the second type of jiiana-18k
a1)a 
ad vanced by the N aiy iiyikas. It is really a fI pecies of 
inference-dr
tii-' numana, In judging the fragrance of 
a distant flower we are really inferrin
 it from the fact 
that it is invariably associated with flowers, If the 
perception of a flower and the previous knowledge that 
flowers are fragrant can be thought of as yielding 
perceptive knowledge of the unsensed fra
rance, there 
is nothing to deter us in claiming the same with respect 
to the inferential knowledge of fire based on the percep- 
tion of smoke and on the previous knowledge that smoke 
is invariably associated with fire. Then there will be no 
place left for inference as an independent means of 
cognition. The Naiyiiyikas themselves recognize 
anumana or inference as an independent source of 
knowledge. Consequently the theory of jfiiina lak
a'Q.a 
can be considered as useless and unsatisfactory for 
explaining the cognition of the unsensed fragrance of a 
distant flower as a case of perception. The Bha
yakara 
of the Pau
kara iigama too seems to admit this when 
he says that in the cognition · the hill is fiery', the 
applicability of the doctrine of jfiana-Iak
al)a is to be 
rejected as of the two samagris viz., anumita- 
samagris and alaukikasamagris. the former is the more 
cogent. 


(iii) Atma-jfianam or True knowledge 
The term jfianam or knowledge is used in text-books 
dealing with the Indian schools of philosophy to stand 
for all kinds of cognition irrespective of truth or false- 
hood. If true knowledge consists in knowi ng a thing 
as it really is, it can never be had in the empirical 
world. For ordinarily when I say I have cognition of 
an object. sa7 a book, I do not Bee the whole of the 
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book. If it is a OMe of perception, I merely apprehend 
the front surface and BOme of the sides. The inside, 
the backside and the remaining sides are left unsensed. 
Were the cognition inferential, I am said to have 
knowledge of the book either by one or both of its 
tatastha and svariipa lak
aIJ.as. The remaining charac- 
ters go unapprehended, It is immaterial whether the 
object is cognized in a perce ptional way or by an 
inferential method, the whole of the object can never be 
known. The know ledge obtained by verbal testimony 
too is limited to what is given in the agamas. Conse- 
quently it is inferred that al1 knowledge that we can 
have in the empirical world is imperfect. 


The Siddbantin takes things as they are and believes 
in an infinity of atmans (souls) each of which possesses 
the quality of jiianam (knowledge). If every atman has 
the character of jiianam, there is no reason for it to know 
a thing imperfectly. Besides why should it once having 
known a thing forget it? The solutions of these problems 
make the Siddhantin to recognise the two fetters, 
namely - aIJ.ava and maya. I Tne Siddhantin posits the 
existence of aIJ.ava mala (root-evil) possessing an infinite 
number of saktls, eacb of which is believed to cloud one 
atman from eternity rendering its iccha, jiiana and 
kriya saktis in-operative. To have knowledge, however 
imperfect it may be, the jiiana bkti of the atman must 
be manifested. 2 So it is presumed that the atman is in 
beginningless a9sociation wi th the evolutes of maya 
\primordial matter) which it makes use of as accessaries 
of knowledge. It is the conjunction of the atman with 
the evolutes of maya that is res ponsible for the imperfect 
know ledge which it bas of the objects of the empirIcal 


1. S.B. pp 86. 
2. Ibid pp 116, 
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world, The pasa jiiinams - perception. inference and 
verbal testimony - are all forms of imperfect know ledge, 


1 Again knowledge is the fore-runner of activities. 
So the Siddhintin believes in a third fetter called karma 
(action in the form of either merit or demerit), which 
too is said to be in association with each itman from 
eternity. The three fetters. namely - iIJ.ava, karma 
and miyi - are upidhis to the itman and are together 
responsible for the empirical life of the atman. It is on 
account of these upidhis that the itman knows a thing 
at one time and forgets it at another. As the fetters are 
jaq.a (inert) they cannot by themselves disentangle their 
grip on each itman; nor can the itman liberate itself 
from their hold, as it is in association with them from 
eternity. Consequently a Supreme Being, Siva who is of 
the nature of sat (reality), cit (intelligence) and inanda 
tbEss) is posited to control the destinies and destinations 
of each itman. Though the itman has the potency to 
know a thing it cannot have cognition of any object un- 
less illumined by Siva-sakti, 1 It is paratantra (other 
dependent) with respect to Siva, who is svatantra (self- 
dependent). Yet it has a free will since it is free to know 
act and earn its deserts according to its merits and de- 
merits. ltissvatantra(self-dependent) in its own field of 
knowledge and activities, In its petta-nilai (embodied 
state) it is given up to empirical knowledge which is 
relational and imperfect. But Siva has no empirical 
know ledge. It is not a do
a (fault) for Siva who is 
omniscient not to have relational knowledge which is 
imperfect. In truth it raises Him aloft as a Supreme 
Being, 


1, S.B. pp 314. 

. Ibid pp 112, 
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In the mukti nilai, the atman's empirical knowledge 
due to its accidental association with the evolutes, of 
maya remains unmanifest; and it is said to have 
transcendental knowledge of Siva who is of the nature 
of cit (intelligence). Thus the atman appears to have 
two qualities - one in its petta nUai in the form of 
relational knowledge, and another in the form of 
transcendental knowledge in its mukti nilai. This is 
faulty as it is against the doctrine of gu
a-gu
i-bhiva 
(attribute-substance relation), which states t.hat the 
gu
a is inseparable from its gu
i. The Siddhintin 
escapes from this fault by positing the character of 
the atman (soul) to be of such a nature that when 
illumined by Siva-sakti it bas cognition of an object by 
itself acquiring the character of the object of cognition. 
This is true of the atman both in its petta nUai 
(embod ied state) and in its mukti-nilai (state of release). 
Though the atman has in its mukti-nilai perfect know- 
ledge of Siva, it is considered imperfect in respect of the 
immanent cognition of objects by Siva wbo cognizes all 
objects including Himself in a general way. It is only 
in its mukti nilai when the atman is free from fetters 
that atma jiianam dawns upon the atman (soul). It is 
perfect knowledge. It is what is called true knowledge 
as it lasts for ever to eternity. Relational knowledge is 
held to be false as it is an accidental characteristic of 
the atman in its peUa nilai. It is limited knowledge 
that is not manifet:lt in the mukti nilai of tbe itman. 
Once the cause of limitation - the fetters - are removed 
atma-jiianam or true knowledge shines by itself. 
Know ledge obtained by the methods of perception, 
inference and verbal testimony are essentially false. 
Yet they are ut1leful to the seeker after truth as leading 
him towards true knowledge. 
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(iv) Conc:lusioD 
. What is the epistemological position of the Saiva 
Siddhinta 1 What bearing has it to the modern schools 
of European thought? In considering these questions 
we must note the fact that the epistemological position 
of any school of philosophy depends to a very great 
extent upon what view it has about the origin of know- 
ledge. These views according to European philosophy 
fall into six main groups, namely - rationalism, sen- 
sationalism, innatism, intuitionism, pragmatism and 
realism. Each of these theories may be examined in 
turn with a view to assign a proper place for the Saiva 
Siddhinta. 
1. Rationalism 
Rationalism is the doctrine that reason is the source 
of all true knowledge. An)-thing that goes counter to 
reason, the highest faculty in man, is false know ledge. 
Even revelation and sense-perception cannot have vali- 
dity unless they harmonize with the principles of 
rational thought which is autonomous and self -sufficient. 
Though t can by its own strength discover a system of 
eternal truths, It requires no support from a super- 
natural revelation. It need not call for an appeal to 
sense-perception either, Among the early Greeks, Plato 
may be cited as a good example of a rationalist, He 
drew a sharp opposition between sense and reason. 
According to him, sense-perception is deceptive; for it 
deals with the changing and the illusory. But reason 
ie trustworthy, since it leads up to the real and perma- 
nent. Coming down to modern philosophers, we find 
Descartes' philosophy as a ty pical example of rationa- 
lism. By an appeal to reason he arrived at certain 
fundamental principles which he was unable to doubt. 
With these prinoiples as basis he proceeded to deduce 
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his conclu
ions by the 
eometrieal method. Descartes 
was not alone in profesQing rationalism. Almost all the 
thinkers of the mainland of Europe. such as Leibniz and 
Spino'z;a were rationalists, while the British philosophers 
- such as Locke, Berkeley and Hume were sensationaJi@ts. 
If rationaJism is examined from the stand - point of 
modern loJtic, we cannot fail to notice that the mistake 
of rationalism lies in isolating reason from the sensuous 
conditions on which its applicability depends. Tbe 
rationalists have failed to understand that all human 
concepts grow out of the level of perception and that 
reason is only an abstraction, If empiricism has erred 
by overlooking the intelIectual factor, rationalism can 
be said to have done po in over-estimating the factor. 
Sensation cannot be di
missed as worth less knowledge 
on the 
r(\und that it contains a few illusions; and 
reason itpelf is not a sure guide. The student of philo.. 
sophy must bear in mind that the two, if free from error 
etc., are means of valid knowledge. ' 
2. Sensationalism or Sensism 
Sensationalism is the system of thought, which 
holds that all knowledJte is derived from sense-experi. 
ence. As a doctrine a('countin
 for the origin and 
growth of knowledge it is caJled a
sociationism. When 
it explains the nature of reality saying that nothing 
can exist except what appear to the senses, it is known 
as positivism. If it asserts that the sensible alone can 
be known it merJtes with phenomenalism. When it 
attempts to account for the validity of our knowledge 
bv an appeal to sense-experipnce it is callOO empiricism'. 
Francis Bacon is the typical example of sensationalism. 
Jam
s Mill of associationism, and Auguste Comte of 
positivism. Immanuel Kant is a phenomenolist when 
be says that we can never know the noumena behind 
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the phenomena, which alone we can cognize. Locke 
and Hume are known as empirioists. 


The main point on wh ich all the sensationalists 
agree is that al1 our convictions arise from sen8e- 
experience. There is no source of knowledge higher 
than the senses. 


Our convictions retain their sansi1e character even 
when we deal with abstract objects The senf1ationalists 
are opposed to the theory of rationalism which holds 
that besides sense-perception, there is a non-sensory 
source of knowl
dge oalled reason which reveals much 
more than what sense-perception does. The sensistic 
theory is also at variance with innatism and intuitio- 
nism and holds that the mind is oriJtinally an aMolute 
blank on which sense-impressions are as it were 
recorded, without any action on the part of the mind, 
Recurrences of similar events give rise to the conception 
of laws which are merely statements of experience 
gathered together by association. Strictly speaking 
there cannot be any causation according to this theory. 
One thing may be observed to follow another but cannot 
be said to be the cause of the other; for observations do 
not &sRert that the latter is caused by the former. The 
idea of necessary connection between the two things 
is purely mental and observations of empirical data 
take no part therein. 
The fundamental objection to sensationalism is 
that it fails to give an adequate explanation of 
experience. We have experience not only of individual 
concrete objects but also of concepts which are abstract. 
Again the sensationalist theory that mental activity 
consists in mere receptivity of sense-impressions cannot 
be vouobsafed to be coo son ant with e
perience, since we 
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know for certain that in forming a coherent body of 
knowledge out of individual sense-impressions which 
are momentary, there is a mental activity which is 
quite distinct from mere receptivity. Further it may 
be pointed out that sensationalism on account of its 
mechanical view of knowledge fails to impress us as a 
system worthy of adoption, 


3. IDDBtism 
Innatism is the theory which holds that we are 
ush ered into th e world with pre-formed can viotions, 
According to this view the process of learning by which 
we come acrDss new truths and beliefs is not one of 
secretion but one of 81:plicitation. Whatever is implicit 
in the mind becomes explicit by this process, Plato and 
Leibniz are good examples of innatism. With Plato 
II Our birth was but a sleep and a forgetting of the 
ideas we had in a former period of our existence." 
Leibniz took to this doctrine of innatism as he with his 
theory of window less monads, was unable to concede 
that the world could act on the mind and arouse 
repl'esentations of itself therein. 
The theory of innatism is charged by the modern 
European thinkers that it is an unnecessary and gratui- 
tous assumption. on the ground that it has no empirical 
basis. No proof can be adduced, they say, that we 
have ready-made concepts at our birth. According to 
them, the joint functioning of the senses and the 
intellect can suffice to account for all knowledge. If we 
can bave a really scientific view of things, we can see 
that the objections raised by the modem thinkers 
against innatism are not sound. If knowledge is not 
assumed to be inhering in the mind as a quality or 
activity which gets manifested under appropriate 
condi tions, we have to adopt the position that it i@ 
+% 
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produoed anew out of nothing. This is against soienoe 
which upholds the theory of conservation of things. 
Instead of getting trapped into a pitfall of unscientific 
attitude is it not safe to take up the attitude of innatism 
and get over the difficulty? It may be really safe to do 
so. But this might land us into another difficulty more 
insurmountable than the former. If knowledge consists 
in the manifestation of the known only, then there 
will be no new knowledge. This difficulty is got over 
by the Siddhantin, who is the Asiatic counterpart of 
the European innatist by postulating that the newness 
of a knowledge consists in the newness of manifestation 
or explicitation of what was implicit in the mind or the 
soul. According to the Siddhantin each soul is 
characterized by the qualities of knowledge of objects 
both concrete and abstract which are all implicit in the 
soul from eternity. In the act of knowing a thing 
concrete or abstract, what was implicit in the soul as a 
quality becomes explicit. The Siddhiintin is, however, 
at variance with Plato who opines that U our birth was 
but a sleep and a forgetting of the ideas we had in the 
past ". He feels that Plato herein confuses recollection 
with knowing. Thus the theory of innatism with the 
particular interpretation which the Siddhiintin gives. 
may be expected to appeal to the future generation of 
ph ilosophers both Western & Eastern. 
4. Intuitionism 
The word intuitionism has no fixed connotation 
in European philosophy. All philosophers are agreed 
that it is a kind of direct or immediate apprehension 
and that it excludes inference and discursive reasoning 
which are all indirect. Some such as Berkeley would 
restrict the use of the term to sense-intuition only, 
thereby making it equivalent to perception. Some 
luch as Descartes would inolude under intuition both 
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sense-intuition and thought-intuition. there are 
others such as Plotinus and St. Theresa who have 
taken the stand-point of intuitionism as regards the 
knowledge of God. Spinoza who holds the view that 
knowledge is a continuum which could be considered 
as constituted of the three stages - the empirical, the 
scientific and the intuitional - gives the highest 
place to intuitive knowledge as it gives an immediate 
insight into reality. According to him empirical 
know ledge is the lowest stage of know ledge and 
does not go beyond sense-perception of particnlars. 
The ned stage is scientific knowledge, which is no 
longer confined to particulars but comprises the laws 
connecting them. The highest stage iB intuiti ve 
knowledge of the whole universe as one inter-connected 
self-dependent system. This stage of knowledge 
though higher than both empirical and scientific 
know ledges, grows out of them and is their culmina- 
tion point. Bergson too asserts that the knowledge 
of the universe obtained through intuition is far 
superior to that got at through the intellect. According 
to him the intellect by its very constitution is unsuited 
to comprehend reality as a whole, It can at its very 
best isolate parts of reality and know them. As 
a knowledge of individual parts does not constitute 
a comprehension of reality as a whole, the intellect 
,may be said to distort or falsify reality. Further it 
misrepresents reality which is dynamic as static 
and motion which is a continuous flow as a succession 
of points. It gives a false picture of reality which 
is a constan t flow by reading in it the notions of cause 
and substance. Reality is neither cause nor substance. 
Thus the intellect can in no way give us an adequate 
knowledge of reality. Therefore Bergson argues 
against the use of the in teUect for understanding 
reality and urges that intuition alone can give U8 a 
true knowledge of reality, 
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The chief objection that 'Oan be raised by the Saiv3 
Siddhantin against intuitionism is tbat it is not aD 
infallible source of knowledge. It may not be quite 
liable to error in practical life. But in the oase of 
philosophical questions it can never claim to be a 8ure 
guide to truth. If it could claim so, we would not have 
contrary opinions on the same questions by the different 
philosophe1'8 who all claim intuition as the source of 
their opinions. But we have not only contrary but 
contradictory opinions as well. So intuition can never 
be accepted as a source of truth unless it can stand 
successfully the tests of intellectual scrutiny. Again 
Bergson's disparagement of the validity of intellectual 
thought undermines his very system of phil08ophy. If 
th-e intellect is not trustworthy, how can Bergson's 
philosophy which is a product of .the i{)telleot be true 1 
S. Pragmatism 
Pragmatism is not a d-efinitely articulated system 
of philosophy. Rather it is a philosophic attitude which 
arose partly as a protest against the intellectul11 specula- 
tions of some schools of modern philosophy. The 
pragmatists hold the view that the traditional epistemo- 
logy must be revis€d in the ligh t of modern researches 
in the fields of psychology and biology. With tbem 
k now ledge is the ex perience of a men tal bei ng w hioh . 
l'6'dCts to its environment. The mind with its experience 
can control and dominate its environment. They opine 
that all truths are human and relative. There ie no 
8mh thing as absolute truth, The test of a truth is 
determined by the value of its pract.ical consequeoees. 
What tallies with the purpose that demanded it is trU'e 
aM what thwarts that purpoge is false. C. S, Pierce 
.nd William James are the chief exponents of p111gnm - 
tism. JQhn Dewey's philosophy of instl'umentali8Dl too 
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b_ a pragmatic trend. According to him, know1edge is 
an instrument to be used essentially in the control aDd 
domination of our environment. F. O. S, Schiller as 
well follows the pragmatic lines of thought in his 
philosophy of humanism. He asserts that it is our 
interests that govern our convictions. We do not sense 
objects other than what are conductive to our welfa.re. 
As our knowledge of the world is arrived at through 
the medium of our human interests. our wodd is 
· humanized' as it were. In spite of minor divergences 
all the pragmatists are of opinion that .know ledge is not 
an end in itself. It exists because it is useful to man 
leading him to practical results. 


The pragmatists fare ill in their dootrine of know- 
ledge &8 it cannot stand criticism. Know ledge is oot-8 
mere means to an end. It can be an end in itself. It is 
not wholly practical. It is contemplative as well. For 
it cannot be denied that we have positive enjoyment 
that enriches oor lives in contemplative thinking. Tbe 
pragmatists fare no better in their view of truth. What 
is held as truth today will, according to them. turn out 
to be untruth tomorrow in the light of further re- 
searches. Thus troths will be continually made and 
remade. There will be no end to such fleeting truthl. 
The pragmatists would do OOtter if only they had an 
id.ea of an absolu.te truth, which the Siddhiintin bu. 
In insisting upon the taleological character of experienee 
the pragmatists deserve applause from the Siddhilltin. 
But what the Siddhantin cannot tolerate in the school 
of pragmatism is i,s ,narrow view of teleology. 


,. Realism 
Rslistn in 8n
ient philosophy stands for the 
sebolutic doctrine that universals are IPore real than 
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individual things. In this sense it is oppoeed to nomi- 
nalism which denies the existence of universals beyond 
the individuals which make up them. For the extreme 
nominalists of the type of Rosoellinus, the universal is 
nothing but a name that can be applied to a number of 
individual things, The Saiva Siddhiintin is no realist 
in this sense, He is no nominalist either. For him the 
universal or class is as real as the individuals which 
oonstitute the class and is non-different from them. The 
class-name according to him stands for the essential 
attributes and the individual name for both the essential 
and acciden tal attributes. An object is really consti- 
tuted of attributes, which are as material as the object 
itself and not as science would have it, immaterial im- 
ponderable appendages of the object. The attributes 
collectively viewed go as the object, individually 
viewed remain as attributes. Coming down to modern 
philosophy we find that the word realism is applied to 
the doctrine that there exists a reality independent of 
the thinking mind. In this sense realism is opposed 
to idealism which atfirms that everything known is 
mental and denies that anything exists whioh is not 
experienced by some mind, The Saiva Siddhiintin is a 
realist opposed to idealism both subjective and objective 
Strict subjective idealism asserts that reality is mental 
and is not different from the thinker's own conscious- 
ness. Even other thinkers are objects of his thought 
and have no existence apart from his consciousness. 
If what are known exist only in the consciousness of 
the thinker, it follows that the thinker can know only 
the contents of his own consciousness. This is pure 
solipsism. No men of thought would subscribe to this 
..iew, the least among them being the Siddhiintin. The 
lees logical forms of subjective idealism merely deny the 
'3xistence of a physical world outaide 
he C?n
iOU8pe8S. 
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The Saiva Siddhantin feels that subjective idealism in 
any form is dogmatic in character and is inadequte to 
explain the facts of experience. Objective idealism-is 
the doctrine that asserts that reality is consciousnt'S8 
itself without giving an indication as to who possesses 
this consciousness. According to the objective idealists 
the world we know is one and we are its parts. The 
Saiva Siddhantin sees in obective idealism a mere 
compromise between realism and subjecti ve idealism, 
which are doctrines opposed to each other. 


Even in realism itself many different forms have 
sprung up in recent times. We have to classify them 
and as,::;ign a suitable position to the Sai va Siddh antin. 
The classification is not easy and rendered more difficult 
on account of the various views of knowledge enter- 
tained. However all of them may be grouped under 
the two types, namely - presentative realism and re- 
presentative realism. Of these presentative realism is 
the doctrine that the knower has a direct apprehension 
of the object known, which is independen t of the 
thinking mind. Representative realism is the view 
that knowledge is an indirect apprehension of reality 
by means of concepts which are but signs or symbols of 
reality. This is a copy view of knowledge championed 
by Locke. The chief exponents of presentative realism 
are Reid and Hamilton. According to these thinkers 
knowledge is a perception of an extra-mental 
reality conditioned by the interaction of the knower 
and the known. Bertrand RUBsell and, G. E, Moore 
adopted this attitude of presentative realism even 
to objects other than those of sense-perception. Ac- 
cording to them we can have immediate appre. 
hension of conceptual objects, which are independent 
of the thinkin
 mind. A l!Iimil.r view is beld b)" tb
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Ameri0an New Realists. These thinkers have adopted 
a form of presentative realism, while the Critical 
Realists a form of repre86ntative realism. 


The Saiva Siddhantin is a presentative realist of 
the ty pe of Bertrand Russell. Aooording to him we 
can direotly apprehend not only physical objects but 
also conceptual objects. He cannot accept the copy view 
of representative realism that a concept which is the 
mental object can be a representative of a physioal 
object which is non-mental. 


R. w. Sellers 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison 
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